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INTRODUCTION. . 


LOCUTION is 2 deeds of oratory, the ;* 
power and importance of which is greater tan 
ts generally thought; ieee eee . | 
its name 8 = 
The great d andend of a good pronu neintion. 
is, to —— eas ſeem o-come — 5 
and then they will not fail to excite the attention 
and affections of thoſe who hear us. ? | 
The deſign of this introduction is to ſhew 5 
Finsr, What a bad pronunciation is, and how 
to avoid it. 5 
SECONDLY, What a good penn is, and 0 
how to attain it. 8 | 
I. Now the ſeveral faults of x at! 
theſe following. | 
1. When the voice is too toud. : "= 
This is very diſagreeable to the — very -— 
inconvenient to the ſpeaker. 4 
It will be very diſagreeable to the hearers, if they 3 
be perſongel good taſte: who will always look upon 
it to be the effect either of ignorance or affectation. 
- Beſides, an overſtrain'd voice is very inconvenient 
to the ſpeaker,- as well as diſguſtful to judicious | 
hearers. It exhauſts his ſpirits to no purpoſe. And 
whe — mmm TIE 


. 


b at leaſt, this ought to be firſt minded. And fer- a 


5 


ie words, that is, leaves out ſome ſylla- 
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lation of his voice according to the ſenſe of his ſub- 


And, what is vont aß all, it naturally leads. 
into a fone. 

Every man's voice indged mould fill the Face 

where he ſpeaks; but if it one eed its natural key, 


= mill be ncithes ſweet, aan last, nor-agrecable, be- 
cauſe he will not beableto giveevery wordi its proper 
and diſtinguiſhing ſound. - 


2. Hoher fault in pronunciation is when) the 


| Vote is too fow. 


This is not ſo inconvenient to the ſpeaker, but is. 
es diſegrceable to the hearer, as the other extreme... 
It is offenſive to an audience to obſerve. am 


ching in e reader, on ſpeaber that lagks like indo : 
lence or inattention. The hearer ill never be af+ 


1 focted wilt be ſees ane ger indierent. 


The art of geyerding the voice cunſiſis a good 
deal m:dexterauily avoiding theſe two extremes 


general rule to divedt you herein, L know of none 


datter than this, viz. carefully to preſerve the key 


of your voice; and at the ſame time, to adapt the 
Elevation. and ſtrength ef it to the condition and 
number of the perſons you ſpeak to, andthe nature. 
of the place yan ſpeak in. It would be altogether: 
as ridiculous in a general who is haranguing an ar 
my to ſpeak in a lou and languid voice, as in a per- 
fon ho reads 2 chapter 1 w family to ſpesk in a 
loud and eager one. 
Another fault in pronunciation is, 2 thick, 
5 ehattoring voice. 
mumbles, or (as we ſay) clips ar 


hen a 


dles in thedong words, and never prongunces ſomo 
of the ſhort ones at all; hut hurries on without any. 
care to be heard diſtincihy, or to ive his words theig 


Kull ſound, or his hearers wet ſenſe of them. 
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5 This ia uſten owing to a defact in the organe A 
tpoecd, or 1 too great a fluter ofthe n = 

1 oftner to a bad habit uncorrected. 9 


, had, it is fad, nevertheleſb chres natural = 
—— —— pronunciation; all which he eon- 
quored by invincible labour and erance. One 
Vas a weakneſs of yoice; which he cured b fre- 
quently declaiming on the ſea-ſhore, me 
noiſe of the waves. Another w a / ſhortneſs sf 2 
breath; which he mended by repeating his-orations 
as he walked up a hill. — — 
Jam — a thiek mumbling. way of ſpeak- I 
_ which be broke himlolf of by deckaiming with ' 
4. Another fault in pronunciation is, when. per- = 
fans ſpeak too quick. 3 
This manner of readin may do well enough 
nen we. are examining —— indentures, 
—— af — eo 
1 great ſuperfluity — or in reading anews- 
paper, where chere is but lirtle matter that deſer ves 
our attention; hut it is very improper in reading 
| hooks of devotion and inftrucion, and eſpecially 
the ſacred ſcriptures, here the ſolemniry 7 che 
ſubject, or the weight of 2 demands a par- 
ticu/ar regard, - 
The great diſadvantage which attends this men- 
ner of pronunciation is, that the hearer lofes the 
deneſit of more than half the good things he hears, 
Cog remember, hut ſto the Anda 
Id ab haves to the meme 
as well as the ——— Jo ves 7 
Ae. is alſo a fuult to — too flow. 
5 e are apt to vead in a heavy, * geepy 
. and _— mere eardlefizeſd rages panes. 


. — 
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at improper places. This is very diſagreeable. But 
to hem, hauk, ſneeze, yawn, or cough, between the 
periods, is more ſo. - 3 
A too flow elocution is moſt faulty in reading 
trifles that do not require attention. It then be- 
comes tedious. A perſon that is addicted to this 
ſlow way of ſpeaking, ſnould always take care te 
reward his hearer's patience with important ſenti- 
ments, and compenſate the want of words by a 
weight of thought. ; 

But a too flow elocution is a fault very rarely to 
be found, unleſs in aged people, and thoſe who na- 
turally ſpeak fo in common converſation, And in 
theſe, if the pronunciation be in all other reſpects 
uſt, decent, and proper; and eſpecially if the ſub- 

ject be weighty or intricate, it is very excuſable. 

6. An irregular or uneven voice, is a great fault 
in reading, ws, Y, 

That is, when the voice riſes and falls by fits and 
ſtarts, or when it is elevated or depreſſed unnatur- 
ally or unſeaſonably, without regard to ſenſe or 
ſtops; or always beginning a ſentence with a high 

voice, and concluding it with a low one, or vice 
verſa; or always beginning and concluding in the 
fame key. Oppoſite to this is | 

7. A flat, dull, uniform, tone of voice, without 
emphaſis or cadence, or any regard to the ſenſe or 
We of what is read. | „„ 

This is a habit, which children, who have been 
uſed to read their leſſons by way of taſk, are ve 
apt to fall into, and retain as they grow up. Suck 
a monotony as attorneys clerks read in when they 
examine an engroſſed deed. This is a great infe- 
ay when tt becomes habitual; becauſe it deprives 
the hearer of the greateſt part of the benefit or ad- 

vantage he might receive by a cloſe attention to 
the weighty and intereſting parts of the ſubject, 


INTRODUCTION. 5 
which ſhould always be diſtinguiſhed or pointed out 
by the pronunciation. For a juſt pronunciation is 
a good commentary: and therefore no perſon ought 
to read a chapter or a pſalm in public, before he 
hath carefully read it over once or twice in pri- 
S Bur of | 
Laſtly, the greateſt and moſt common fault of 
all, is reading with a tone. AE | 
No habit is more eaſy to be contracted than this, 
or more hard to be conquered. This unnatural 
tone in reading and ſpeaking is various; but 
whatever it be, it is always di to perſons of 
delicacy and judgment, 3 
Some have a womaniſh ſqueaking tone; which 
_ perſons whoſe voices are ſhrill and weak, and over- 
ſtrained, are very apt to fall into. 5 
Some have a ſinging or eanting note; and others 
aſſume a high, ſwelling, theatrical tone; who bein 
ambitious of the fame of fine orators, lay too much 
emphaſis on every ſentence, and thereby tranſgreſs 
the rules of true oratory. : Fe 
Some affect an awful and ftriking tone, attended 
with ſolemn grimace, as if they would move you. 
with every word, whether the weight of the ſubject 
bear them out or not. This is what perſons of a 
gloomy or melancholy caſt of mind are moſt apt to 
give into. | a | * 
Some have a ſet, uniform tone of voice; which I 
have already taken notice of. And others, an odd, 
whimſical, whining tone, peculiar to themſelves, . 
and not to be deſcribed ; only that it is laying the 
9 on words which do not require or de- 
erve it. . | 
Theſe are the moſt common faults of a bad pro- 
nunciation. Our next enquiry is | 
II. How to avoid them. 
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£ a Velcc, ane whether your voice be nathrally: * 
t low-or too loud; and torres it ac 


| cuſtom yourſelf, both in converſation and reading, 
t pronounce every word diſtinct and clear. Ob- 


and how full a ſound they give to every werd; atid 


Alalogues, but it is not ſo decent in 
| ſubjects; eſpecially inreadingthe ſacredſcriptures. 


Auch difficulty, nor will you find his remedy ef 
8 # fectual 5 . rain and perſeverance. 


it. This not only be an oe eee 
WE but a double one to your hearers; for it wiſhat once 


tention when they ſee yours is fixed. A ſolemn 
pauſe after a wei er thought is very beautiful anid 


ſpeech as it does to muſic.— Imagine that you ate 
| MEET to * of flow and unready conceptions; 


6. IX TR DUCTION.” ö 


0 this end the few . may he ar | 
vice. 
1. If you 170 10 ln 1 


in 
your ordinary converſation : by which means 4 
will be better a ble to correct it in reading. If it be 
:too low. converſe with thoſe that are deaf; if tos 
loud, with thoſe whoſe voices are low. Begin your 
ce with an even moderate voice, that you may 

ave the command of it; to raiſe or fall. it as the! 


tebjectr equires. 
o cure a thick confuſed clatteririg-oice; a 


ſerve with whatdeliberation ſome converſe and read, 


intitate them. Do- not affect to contract your words, 
( ſome do) or run two into one. This do 
ver) well in converſation, or in reading familiar” 
grave and-foterrm : 


t appears from Demoſthenes's cafe, that this 
© Fault f pronunciation cannot be cured withodwt- 


3. To break a habit of reading too faſt, attend 


© diligently to the ſenſe, weight, and propriety of every 
ſentence yu read, and 2 ve ry emphatical word in 


give them time to do the fame, and excite their at- 


ftrikitg.---A well-timed ſtop gives as much grace to 
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and meaſure not your hearer's apprehenſion by your 
own. If you do, Sou may poſſibly out-run it? And 
as in reading you are not at liberty to repeat your 
words and ſentences, that ſhould engage you to be 
very deliberate in - them, that their 
ſenſe may not be loſt. The eaſe and advantage that 
will ariſe both to the reader and hearer, by a free, 
full, and deliberate pronunciation, is dard y to be 
imagined. 

I need lay down no rules to avoid a too flow pro- - 
nunciation ; that being a fault which few are 
guilty of. | | 

4. To cure an uneven, deſultory voice, take care 
that you do not begin your periods either in too high 
or too low a key; for that will neceſſarily lead you _ 
to an unnatural and improper variation of it. Have 
Wa careful regard to the nature and quantity of your 
points, and the length of your periods; and keep 
your mind intent on the ſenſe, ſubje& and ſpirit of 
your author. . 3 N 
The ſame directions are neceſſary to avoid a mo- 
notony in pronunciation, or a dull, ſet, uniform tone 
of voice. For if your mind be but attentive to the 
ſenſe of your ſubject, you will naturally manage and 
modulate your voice according to the nature and 
| importance of it. | b 

Laſtiy, To avoid all kinds of unnatural and dif- 
agreeable tones, the only rule is, to endeavour to 
22 with the ſame eaſe and freedom as you would 

o on the ſame ſubject in private converſation. Lou 
hear no body converſe in a tone; unleſs they have 
the brogue of ſome othefeountry, or have got into 
a habit (as ſome have) ef altering the natural key 
of their voice when they are talking of ſome ſerious 
ſubject in religion. But I can ſee no reuſon in the 
world, that when in common converſation we ſpeak 
in a natural voice with * accent and emphaiis, 


8 INTRODUCTION. 
yet as ſoon as we begin to read or talk of religion, 
or ſpeak in public, we ſhould immediately aſſume 
a ſtiff, aukward, unnatural tone. If we are indeed 
deeply affected with the ſubject we read or talk of, 
the voice will naturally vary according to the paſſion 
excited; but if we vary it unnaturally, only to ſeem 
affected, or with a deſign to affect others, it then 

becomes a tone, and is offenſive. 

In reading then attend to your ſubject, and deliver 
it juſt in ſuch a manner as you would do if you were 
ding of it. This is the great, general, and moſt 

important rule of all; which, if carefully obſerved, 
will correct not only this, but almoſt all the other 
faults of a bad pronunciation; and give you an eaſy, 
decent, graceful delivery, agreeable to all the rules 
of a right elocution. For however apt we are to 
tranſgreſs them in reading, we follow them na- 
turally and eaſily enough in converſation. And 
children will tell a ſtory with all the natural graces 
and beauties of pronunciation, however aukwardly 
they may read the ſame out of a book. | 
| ee n Let us enquire what a good pronun- 
ciation is, and how to attain it. ä 
I. A good pronunciation in reading, is the art of 
managing and governing the voice ſo as to expreſs 
the full ſenſe and ſpirit of your author, in that juſt, 
decent, and graceful manner, which will not only 
tpſtruct but affect the hearers; and will not only 


Let the tone and ſound of your voice in rꝛading be the 
ſame as in ſpeaking, and do not affect to change that natural 
and eaſy ſound where with you ſMak, for a ſtrange, new, auk- 

Ward tote, as ſome do when the) begin to read; which would 
almoſt perſuade our ears, that the ſpeaker, and the reader, 
were two different perſons, if our eyes did not tell us to the 


contrary. t | 
12 0 | WarTs's Art of Reading, 


0 


& —E % yer 
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INTRODUCTION. „ 
raiſe in them the ſame ideas he intended to convey, 
but the ſame paſſions he really felt. This is t 
great end of readirig to others, and, this end can 
only be attained by a proper and juſt pronun- 
ciation. 2 : . 

And hence we may learn wherein a good pronun- 
ciation in ſpeaking conſiſts; which is nothing but 
a natural, eaſy, and graceful variation of the voice, 
ſuitable to the nature and importance of the ſenti- 
ments we deliver. | 

A good pronunciation in both theſe reſpects is 
more eaſily attained by ſome than others; as ſome 
can more readily enter into the ſenſe and ſenti- 
ments of an author, and more eaſily deliver their 
own, than others can; and at the ſame time have - 
a more happy el of expreſſing all the proper 
variations and modulations of the voice thanothers 
have. Thus perſons of a quick apprehenſion, and 
briſk flow of animal ſpirits (ſetting aſide all im- 
1 of the organs) have generally a more 

ively, juſt, and natural elocution, than perſons of 
a ſlow perception and a flegmatic caſt. However, 
it may in a good degree be attained by every one 
that will carefully attend to and practice thoſs 
rules that are proper to acquire it. | 

And to this end the obſervation of the following + 
rules is neceſſary. 

1. Have a particular regard to your pauſes, 
emphaſis, and cadence. 7 

1. To your pauſes. / 

And with reſpect to this, you will in a 
meaſure in reading be directed by the points: but 
not perfectly ; for there are but tew books that are 
exactly pointed. 

A comma (,), ſemi-colon (;), colon (:), period 
(.), interrogation (7), and admiration 0 

But beſide theſe, there are four more notes or 


- 
D ee Lea. e 
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reading, accuſtom yourſelf to read long eriods, 


Milton's paradiſe loſt. 
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 diſtin&tions of pauſe, viz. a parentheſis (()); whicfi 


Tequires the pauſe of a comma at leaſt, and ſome- 
times a ſemi-colon after it. 2. A double period, 
or blank line; (———) ; which denotes the pauſe 
ef two periods, or half a paragraph. 3. A para- 
graph or break; when the line is broke or left im- 


perfect and the next begins under the ſecond or third | 


etter of the preceding line; and denotes the pauſe 
'of two double periods. 4. A double paragraph, 


that is, when the next line not only begins ſhorter 


than the preceding, but leaves the ſpace of a whole 


line vacant between them; which ſhews that the 


voice is to reſt during the time of two Pans, 
- Theſe points ſerve two purpoſes. 1. To diſtin- 
guith the ſenſe of the author. 2. To direct the pro- 


'nunciation of the reader. 


You are not to fetch your breath (ifit can be 
avoided) till you come to the period or full ſtop; 
but a diſcernable pauſe is to be made at every one, 
according to its proper quantity of duration. 


A A commaſtops the voice while we may privately 


tell one; a ſemi-colon two; a colon three; and a 
eriod four. 

Where the periods are very long, you may take 

breath at a colon or ſemi-colon ; and ſometimes at a 

comma, but never where there is noſtop at all. And 


that you may not be under a neceſſity to take 


freſh breath before you come to a proper pauſe, it 
will be proper to look forward to the cloſe of the 


fentence, and meaſure the length ef it with your eye 


before you begin it; that if it be long, you may 
take in a ſufficient ſupply of breath to carry you to 


the end of it. 


To break a habit of taking breath too often in 


fuch (for inſtance) as the ſixteen fir 


s in 
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INTRODUCTION. 1 
But after all, there is ſo much licence admitted, 
and ſo much irregularity introduced, into the mo- 
dern method of punctation, that it is become a 
very imperfect rule to direct a juſt pronunciation. 
The pauſes therefore, as well as the variations of 
the voice, muſt be chiefly regulated by a careful 
attention to the ſenſe and importance of the 
ſubject. 

2. The next thing to be regarded in reading is 
the emphafis; and to ſee that it be always laid on 
the emphatical word. 

When we diſtinguiſh any particular ſyllable in a 
word with a ſtrong voice it is called accent ; when 
we thus diſtinguiſh any particular word in a ſen- 
tence, it is called emphaſis; and the word fo diſ- 
tinguiſhed, the emphatical word. And the empha- 
tical words (for there are often more than one) in 
a ſentence, are thoſe which carry a weight or im- 
portance in themſelves, or thoſe on which the ſenſe 
of the reſt depends; and they muſt always be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a fuller and ſtronger ſound of voice, 
wherever they are found, whether in the begin- 
ning, middle, or end of a ſentence. Take for inftance 
thoſe words of the ſatyriſt, 


— — Rem, facias rim, 
Rede, ſi poſſis, fi non, quocinque modo "RE, 
| Ho. 
Get place and wealth, i poſſible, with grace, 
If nat, by any means get wealth and place. 
- Popx. 
In theſe lines the emphatical words are accented ; 
and which they are, the ſenſe will always diſcover. 


Here it may not be amiſs briefly to obſerve two 
vr three things. | 


I. That ſome ſentences are ſo full and compre- 
henſive, that almoſt a word is emphatical ; for 
3 | 


12 INTRODUCTION. 
inſtance, that pathetic expoſtulation in the pro» 
phecy of Ezekiel, | 

Why will ye die! 

In this ſhort ſentence, every word is emphatical, 
and on whichever word you lay the emphaſis, 
whether the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth, it ſtrikes. 
out a different ſenſe, and opens a new. ſubject of 
moving expoſtulation. | 5 2 
21. Some ſentences are equivocal, as well as ſome 
words; that is, contain in them more ſenſes than 
one; and which is the ſenfe intended, can only be 
known by obſerving on what word the emphatis is 
laid. For inſtance-—Shal! you ride to town to-day ? 
This queſtion is capable of being taken in four 
different ſenſes, according to the different words 
on which you lay the emphaſis. If it be laid on 


the word [you], the anſwer may be, No but I intend || 


to ſend my ſervant in my ſtead, If the emphaſis be 


laid on the word [ride], the proper anſwer might 


be, Ne, I intend to walk it. If you place the empha- 
ſis on the word [town], it is a different queſtion ; 
and the anſwer may be, No, for [deſign to ride into 
the country. And if the emphaſis be laid on the 
words [ 7-day], the ſenſe is ſtill ſomething different 
from all theſe; and the proper anſwer may be, 
Ne, but I fhatt'to morreow. Of ſuch importance ſome- 
times is a right emphaſis, in order to determine the 
proper ſenſe of what we read or ſpeak. But I would 
oblerve. ? 
3. The voice muſt expreſs,” as near as may be, 
the very ſenſe or idea deſigned to be ee by 
the emphatical werd; by a ſtrong, rough, and 
violent, or ſoft, ſmooth, andftender found. _ 
Thus the different paſſions of the mind are to 
be expreſſed by a different ſound or tone of voice. 
Love, by a ſoft, ſmooth, languiſhing voice; anger 
by a ſtrong, vehement, and elevated voice; joy by 
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In a proſopopæia, we muſt change the voice 28 
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INTRODUCTION. 13 
a quick, ſweet, and clear voice ; ſorrow, by a lows 
flexible, interupted voice ; fear, by a dej tre- 
mulous, heſitating voice; courage, hath a full, 
bold, and loud voice ; and perplexity, a grave, 
ſteady, and earneſt one. Briefly, in exordiums the 
voice ſhould be low; in narrations, diſtin; in rea- 
ſoning, ſlow; in perſuation, ſtrong : we ſhould 
thunder in anger, ſoften in ſorrow, tremble in fear, 
and melt in love. | | Pu 
4. The variation of the emphaſis muſt not only 

diſtinguiſh the various paſſions deſcribed, but the 
ſeveral forms and figures of ſpeech in which they 
are expreſſed. e. g. | 


the perſon introduced would. | 
In an antitheſis, one contrary muſt be pronouced 
louder than the other. 1 | 
In a climax, the voice ſhould alwa 
In dialogues, it ſhould alter with the parts. 
In repetitions, it ſhould be loudeſt in the ſecond 
lace. 
N Words of quality and diſtinction, or of praiſe or 
1 muſt be pronounced with a ſtrong em- 
haſis. | 
Fr Hence then it follows. e ; 
Laſtly, that no emphaſis at all is better than a 
wrong or miſplaced one. For that only perplexes, 
this always miſleads the mind of the hearer. 
3. 'The next thing to be obſerved is cadence. 
his is directly oppoſite to emphaſis. Emphaſis 
is raiſing the voice, cadence is falling it; and when 
rightly managed is very muſical. 


riſe with it. 


_ But beſides a cadence of voice, there is ſuch a 


thing as cadence of ſtile. And that is, when the . 
ſenſe being almoſt expreſſed and perfectly diſcerned 
by the reader, the remaining words (which are 


1 
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y neceſſary to compleat the period) gently fall 
E without —— hoy — 
them. And if your author's language be pure 
and elegant, his cadence of ſtile will naturally di- 
rect your cadence of voice. | 
Cadence generally takes place at the end of 2 
ſentence; unleſs it cloſes with an emphatical word. | 

Every parentheſis is to be pronounced in cadence; 
that is, with a low voice, and quicker than ordi- 
nary; that it may not take off the attention too 
much from the ſenſe of the period it interrupts: | 
But all apoſtrophes and 22 are to be 
pronounced in emphaſis. 8 34 IH 
So much for pauſes, emphaſis, and cadence: a 
careful regard to all which is the firſt rule for at- 
taining 2 right pronunciation. A, 

IT. If you would acquire a juft pronunciation in 
reading, you muſt not only take in the full ſenſe, 
but enter into the ſpirit of your author: for you 
can never convey the force and fulneſs of his ide as 
to another till you feel them yourſelf. No man can 
read an author he does not perfectly underſtand 
and taſte. | 
6 The great rule which the maſters of rhetoric 

& ſo much preſs, can never enough be remembered; 
& that to make a man ſpeak well and pronounce 
«© with a right emphaſis, he ought thoroughly to 
% underſtand all that he fays, be fully perſuaded 
& of it, and bring himſelf te have thoſe affections 
& which he defires to infuſe into others. He that 
& is inwardly perſuaded of the truth of what he 
« fays, and that hath a concern about it in his 
„ mind, will pronounce with a natural vehemence 
« that is far more lovely than all the ſtrains that 
& art can lead him to. An orator muſt endeavour 
6 to feel what he ſays, and then he will ſpeak ſ@ 
$ as to make others feel it. | 


elocution is, ſtudy nature. By this I mean 
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The ſame rules are to be obſerved in reading 
poetry and proſe: neither the rhime nor the num- 
bers thould take off your attention from the ſenſe 
and ſpirit of your author. It is this only that muſt 
direct your pronunciation in poetry as well as 
proſe. boon? a0 read verſe, you muſt not at all 
favour the meaſure pr rhime ; that often obſcures 
the ſenſe and ſpoils the pronunciation: for the 
great end of pronunciation is to elucidate and 
heighten the ſenſe; that is, to repreſent it not only 


| in a clear but a ſtrong light. Whatever then ob- 


ſtructs this is carefully to. be avoided, both in verſe 
and proſe. Nay, this ought to be more -carefully 
obſerved in reading verſe than proſe; becauſe the 
author, by a conſtant attention to his meaſures and 
rhime, and the exaltation of his language, is oſten 
very apt to obſcure his ſenſe ; which therefore re- 


iſtinguiſh it by the pronunciation. And if hen 
ou read verſe with proper pauſe, emphaſis and 
cadence, and a pronunciation varied and governed 
by the ſenſe, it be not harmonious and beautiful, 
the fault is not in the reader but the author. And 
if the verſe be good, to read it thus will improve its 


om the more care in:the reader to diſcover and 
y 


harmony; becauſe it will take off that uniformity 


of ſound and accent which tires the ear, and makes 
the numbers heavy and diſagreeabbe. 
III. Another important rule to be obſerved jn 


I. Your own natural diſpoſitions and affeftions. 
And thoſe ſubjects that are moſt ſuitable to them, 
you will eafily pronounce with a beautiful pro- 
priety: and to heighten the pronunciation, the 
natural warmth of the mind ſnhould be permitted 
— have its courſe under a proper rein and regu- 

On. | | 
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2. Study the natural diſpoſitions and affections 
of others. For ſome are much more eaſily im- 
preſſed and moved one way, and ſome another. W-. 
And an orator ſhould be acquainted with all the , 
avenues to the heart. oy „ 
3. Study the moſt eaſy and natural way of ex- 1 
preſſing yourſelf, both as to the tone of voice and 
the mode of ſpeech. And this is beſt learnt b 


: | 2 N | d 
obſervations on common converſation; where a 
is free, natural and eaſy; where we are only intent ir 
on making ourſelves underſtood, and conveying Ha. 
our ideas in a ſtrong, plain, and lively manner, by 
the moſt natural language, pronunciation and ac- ir 
tion. And the nearer our pronunciation in public o 


comes to the freedom and eaſe of that we uſe in b 
common diſcourſe (provided we keep up the dig- 

nity of the ſubject, and preſerve a propriety of ex- WW; 
preſſion) the moſt juſt and natural and agreeable it 


will generally be. | 1 
Above all things then ſtudy nature; avoid affect- o 
ation; never uſe art, if you have not the art to 5 
conceal it: for whatever does not appear natural, WN.. 
can never be agreeable, much leſs perſuaſive. | 
IV. Endeavour to keep your mind collected and n 
compoſed. 2 Y 9 


Guard againſt that flutter and timidity of ſpirit, Mt 
which is the common infelicity of young, and ef- 
-pecially baſhful perſons, when they firſt begin to 
ſpeak or read in public. This is a great hinder- 
ance both to their pronunciation and invention ; 
and at once gives both themſelves and their hearers 
an unneceſſary pain. It will by conſtant oppoſi- 
tion wear off. And the beſt way to give the mind 

a proper degree of aſſurance and ſelf- command at 
ſuch a time, is 1 ! 

I. To be entire maſter of your ſubje&t; and a 
eonſciouſneſs that you deliver to your audience no- 
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thing but what is well worth their hearing, will 
will give 2 a good degree of courage. 

2. Endeavour to be wholly engaged in your ſub- 
ect; and when the mind is intent 2 and warm 
Jed with it, it will 1 that awful deference it 
pefore paid to the audience, which was fo apt to 
en of the 

If the ſight of your hearers, or any em. 
a you, keep your eyes * 

V. Be ſure to keep up a life, ſpirit, and energy 
in the expreſſion; and let the voice naturally vary 
according to the variation of the ſtile and ſubject. 

Whatever be the ſubjeR, it will never be pleaſ- 
ing, if the ſtile be low and flat; nor will the beauty 
of the ſtile be diſcovered, if the pronunciation 
be ſo. £3 Tho” 

Cicero obſerves, there muſt be a glow in our ſtile, 
tif we would warm our hearers. And who does not 
obſerve how ridiculous it is to pronounce the ardens 
verbum in a cold lifeleſs tone? And the tranſition : 

of the voice (as before obſerved) muſt always cor- 

reſpond with that of the ſubject, and the ns it 
Vas intended to excite. | 
V. In order to attain a juſt and graceful pro- 
nunciation, you ſhould accuſtom yourſelves fre- 
gquently to hear thoſe who excel in it, whether at 
the bar or in the pulpit ; where you will ſee all the 
fore- mentioned rules exemplified, and be able to ao- 
count for all thoſe graces in pronunciation which 
lays pleaſed you, but you did not know why. 
3 And indeed, the art of pronunciation, like all - * 
Pthers, is better learnt by imitation than rule: but 
o be firſt acquainted with the rules of it, will make 
Whe imitation more eaſy. And beyond all that hath 
een faid, or can be deſcribed, you will obſerve a_ 
ertain agreeableneſs of manner in ſome ſpeakers © ' 
at is natural to them, not to be — any 
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rule, and to be learnt by imitation only; nor by Wl 
that, unleſs it be in ſome degree natural toyou. . i 
_ -Laftly, you ſhould frequently excerciſe yourſelf i 
to read aloud according to the foregoing rules. 
It is practice only that muſt give you the faculty 
of an elegant pronunciation. This like other habits, 
is only to be attained by often repeated acts. 
Orators indeed, as well as poets, muſt be born ſo, 
or they will never excel in their reſpective arts: 
Bur that part of oratory which conſiſts in a decent 
and graceful pronunciation (provided there be no 
defect in the organs of ſpeech) may be attained h 
rule, imitation; and practice; and, when attained, | 
will give a beauty to your ſpeech, a force to your 
thoughts, and a pleaſure to the hearers, not to be 
Expreſſed ; and which all will admire, but none can 
imitate, unleſs they are firſt prepared for it by art 
and nature. | 
In fine, the great advantage of a juſt pronunciation 
is, that it will pleaſe all, whether they have no taſte, | 


* 


g bad taſte, or a good taſte. 
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The duty of endeavouring to obtain Wis- 


Dom, and tlie uſe and importance of it. 


and making the paſſages of life clear, open and 


pleaſant. Wiſdom begets in us a hope ofſuccels in ' 


our actions, and is uſually attended therewith, 


Now what is more delicious than. hope? What - 
more ſatisfactory than ſucceſs? And he that aims 
at a good end, and knows he uſes proper means to 
attain it, why ſhould he deſpair of ſucceſs, ſince 


effects naturally follow their cauſes, and the divine 
providence is wont to afford its concurrence to ſuch 
proceedings ?. Wiſdom makes all the troubles, 


' griefs, and pains incident to life, whether caſual 
adverſities, or natural afflictions, eaſy and ſupport- 


IS DOM is of itſelf delectable and ſatiſ- 

factory. It is like light, pleaſant to behold, 
caſting a ſprightly luſtre, and diffuſing a benign in- 
fluence all about; diſplaying objects in their due 
ſhapes, poſtures, magnitudes and colours; diſpel- 
ling the darkneſs of ignorance, ſcattering the miſts - 
of doubt, and driving away the ſpectres of deluſive 
fancy; diſcovering obſtacles, ſecuring the progreſs, 
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able; by rightly valuing the importance, and mo- 
| Fun. — the influences. of them. It ſuffers not 
| buſy fancy to alter the nature, amplify the degree, 
or extend the. duration. of them, by. repreſenting 
them more ſad, heavy, and remedileſs than they 
truly are. Beſides that it confers a felicity and 
dexterity in action, which is a very; pleaſant, and 
commadious. quality. To do things with difficulty 
and ſtruggling, diſheartens a man, quells his 
courage, blunts the edge of his reſolution, renders þ 
hirn aaa buſineſs, tho" ap- 
prehended never ſo neceſſary and of great mo- 
ment. Theſe obſtructions wiſdam removes, faci- | 
litati rations, by directing the intention to | 
ends.. Paflible and attainable, by ſuggeſting fit 
means and inſtruments to work by, by contrivin 
right methods and courſes of proceſs; the mind 
by it being ſtor'd with variety of good principles, | 
ſure rules, and happy expedients, repoſed in the 
memory, and ready upon all occafions to be pro- 
duced and employed in practice. Wiſdom begets 
a ſound, healthful and harmonious complexion of 
the ſoul, diſpoſing us with judgment to diſtinguiſh, 
and with pleaſure to reliſh ſavory and wholeſome 
things, but to nauſeate and reject ſuch as are un- 
grateful and noxious to us; whence to the ſoul i 
proceeds all that comfort, joy and vigour, which 
reſults to the Wc. a good conſtitution, and 
perfect health. iſdom acquaints us with our- 
elves, our own temper and conſtitution, our pro- 
penſions and paſſions, our habitudes and capaci- 
ties; a thing not only of mighty advantage, but of | 
infinite pleaſure and content to us. No man.in 
the world leſs knows a fool than himſelf. He hath 
wonderful conceits of his own. qualities and facul- 
ties; he affects commendations incompetent to 
him, and ſoars at employments ſurpaſſing his ab- 
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dealing, conſiderate motions and dextrous addreſſes 


and'humorous, imp 
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comedy ean it a miſ- 
take mote odd and ridiculoùs than his; för what 
he wanders, ſtares and hunts after, but never can 
find or diſcern, is himſelf. Wiſdom'p aid 
preſerves a conſtant favour and fair tof — 
purchaſes a good name, and upholds reputation 
the world: Which things are e Veen 


and commodious in life, 
mind, uniform and comely demeanor, Staptiage 
and inoffenſive converſation, fair and 


of wiſe men, naturally beget eſteem and affectio 
in thoſe that obſerve them : eg Sift ron, inc 


cotiſtant and RR : —— 
and confequently troubleſome'to foci and pro- 
ductive o we rg and diſreſpect. d in- 
ſtructs us to examine, compare and righti to valde 


the objects that court dur àffections and challenge 


our care; and thereby regulates our paſſions, and 
moderates our endea d ours Which begets'a pleaſant 
ſerenity, and peaceful tranquility of mind. For 
when eing deluded with falſe ſhews, and relying 
upon ill- grounded preſuniptions, w 223 — eſteem 
and eagerly purſue things of little wo 

ſelves, as we proftitute our affections, mit Apend 


dur time, and looſe dur labour; ſo the event not 


anſwering dur expectation, our minds thereby are 
confounded, diftiirbed and diſtempered. Wiſdom 
diſcovers our relations, duties, and concernments, 
in reſpect of others with whom we converſe; diſ- 
tinguiſhes the circumſtances, limits the meaſures, 


determinates tHe modes, appoints the fit ſeaſon of 


action; thus aged 


decorum and order, the 
— tits of peace; and preventing confuſion, the 
ther of Wige, 0 * diſquiet. In | line, 
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wiſdom acquaints us with the nature and reaſon of 
true religion, and perſuades us to the practice of 
it; teaches us wherein it conſiſts, and what it re- 
* quires, the miſtake of which produceth daily ſo 
' many miſchiefs in the world. It ſhews that it con- 
ſiſteth not in fair profeſſions, but in real practice, 
not in a pertinacious adherence to any ſe& or 
party, but in a ſincere love of goodneſs and diſlike 
. of naughtineſs, wherever diſcovering itſelf ; not in 
' harſh cenſuring and virulently inveighing againſt 
others, but in carefully amending our own ways; 
not in a vain oſtentation of outward performances, 
but in an inward goodneſs of mind, exerting itſelf 
in works of true devotion and charity; not in a 
nice orthodoxy, or politic ſubjection of our judg- 
ments to the peremptory dictates of men, but in a 
ſincere love of truth, in a hearty approbation of 
compliance with doctrines fundamentally good 
Aàdnd neceſſary to be believed. 4 


os 4 ” * : . 
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I Dleneſs is fo general a diſtemper, that I cannot 
I but imagine a ſpeculation on this ſubject will ff 
be of univerſal uſe. There is hardly any one per- 

fon without ſome allay of it; and thouſands beſides i 
myſelf ſpend more time in an idle uncertainty, whe- 
ther of two affairs to begin firſt; than would have 

been ſufficient to have ended them both. The oc- 
caſion of this ſeems to be the want of ſome neceſ- 
tary employment, to put the ſpirits in motion, and 
awaken them out of their lethargy. ' If I had leſs 
leiſure, I ſhould have more; for I ſhould then find 
my time diſtinguiſhed into portions, ſome for buſi- 
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| neſs, and others for the indulging of pleaſures: but 
now one face of indolence overſpreads the whole, 
and I have no land- mark to direct myſelf by. Were 
one's time ſtraitned by buſineſs, like water incloſed 
in its banks, it would have ſome determined courſe; 
but unleſs it be put into ſome channel it has no 
current, but becomes a deluge without either uſe or 
motion. ; I 
1 8 When Scandeberg prince of Epirus was dead, the 
oſt Turks, who 185 too often felt the force of his 
arm in the battles that he had won from them, im- 
„ agined that by wearing a piece of his bones near 
If their heart, they ſhould be animated with a vigour 
| 2 and force like to that which inſpired him when 
g- living. As I am like to be but of little uſe whilſt T 
2 live, f am reſolved to do what good I can after my 
of == deceaſe; and have accordingly ordered my bones 
od BY to be diſpoſed of in this manner for the good of my 
2 countrymen, who are troubled with too exorbitant 
a degree of fire. All fox-hunters, upon wearing me, 
WW would in a ſhort time be brought to endure their 
beds in a morning, and perhaps even quit them 
| with regret at ten: inſtead of hurrying away to teals 
a poor animal, and run away from their own *1 
= thoughts, a chair or a chariot would be the maſt * 3 
ot i defirable means of performing a remove from one 
place to another. 4 ſhould be a cure for the un- 
natural defire of John Trott for dancing, and a ipg=.. 
©3 il cific to leſſen the inclination Mrs. Fridget has _—_— 
©- WW motion, and cauſe her always to give her. appro.” 
"© BS bation to the preſent place ſhe is in. In fine, no” 
yy egyptian mummy was ever half ſo uſeful in phyſic,” 
q as I ſhould be to theſe feveriſh conſtitutions, to 
p WT repreſs the violent ſallies of youth, and give each 
action its proper weight and repole. WS 
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I can ſtifle any violent inclination, and oppoſe a 
torrent of anger, or the ſolicitations of revenge, with 
fuccefs. But indolence is a ſtream which flows 
Nowly on, but-yet undermines the foundation of 
every virtue. Aviceof a more lively nature were a 
more defirable tyrant than this ruſt of the mind, 
' which gives a tincture of its nature to every action 
of ones life. It were as little hazard to be toſt in a 
ſtorm, as to lie thus perpetually becalmed : and it 
is to no purpoſe to have within one the ſeeds of a 
thouſand good qualities, if we want the vigour and 
reſolution — for the exerting them. Death 
brings all perſons back to an equality; and this image 
of it, this ſlumber of the mind, leaves no difference 
between the greateſt genius and the meaneſt under- 
ſtanding: a faculty of doing things remarkably 
Praiſe-worthy thus concealed, is of no more uſe to 


the owner, than a heap of gold to the man wha il 


. 


_ dares not uſe it. 
To- morrow is ſtil! the fatal time when all is to 
be rectified : to-morrow comes, it goes and ſtill I 
pleaſe myſelf with the ſhadow, whilſt I loſe the re- 
ality ; unmindful that the preſent time alone is ours, 
the future is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and 
can only live (as parents in their children) in the 
actions it has produced. | 
The time we live ought not to be computed by 
the number of years, but by the uſe which has been 
made of it; thus it is not the extent of ground, but 
_ the yearly rent which gives the value to the eſtate. 
Wretched and thoughtleſs creatures, in the only 
place where covetouſneſs were a virtue we turn pro- 
| cial: Nothing lies upon our hands with ſuch un- 


neſs, nor has there been ſo many devices for any 


one thing, as to make it ſlide away imperceptibly 
and to na purpoſe. A ſhilling ſhall be hoarded up 
with care, whilſt that which is above the price of 


2 . ͤ—L ! ˙—'fFö . FF a 4 


an eſtate, is flung away with diſregard and cons 
tempt. There is nothing now-a-days fo much a> 
voided, as a ſolicitous improvement of every part ot 
time; it is a report muſt be ſhunned as one tenders 
the name of a wit and a fine genius, and as one 

fears the dreadful character of a laborious plodder : 
but notwithſtanding this, the greateſt wits any age 
has produced thought far otherwiſe ; for who'can 
think either Socrates or Demoſthenes loſt any re- 
putation, by their continual pains both in over- 
coming the defects and improving the gifts of na- 
ture. All are acquainted with the labour and aff 
| duity with which Tully acquired his eloquence. 


Seneca in his letters to Lucelius aſſures kim, there 


was not a day in which he did not either write 
ſomething, or read and epitomize forge good au- 
thor; and I remember Pliny in one of his letters, 
| where he gives an account of the various methods 

he uſed to fill up m—_ vacancy of time, after ſe- 
veral employments which he enumerates z ſome- 
times, ſays he, I hunt; but even then I with 
me a pocket-book, that whilſt my ſervants are bus 
fied in diſpoſing of the nets and other matters, I 
may be employed in ſomething that may be uſeful 
to me in my ſtudies; and that if I miſs my game, 
I may at the leaſt bring home ſome of my own 
thoughts with rae, and not have the morti 
of having caught nothing all dax. | 

Thus, Sir, you ſee how many examples I recal 
to mind, and what arguments I uſe with myſelf, to 
regain my li : but as I am afraid it is no ordi- 
nary perſuation that will be of ſervice, I ſhall expect 
your tl ts on this ſubject, with the greateſt im- 
patience, eſpecially ſince the good will not be con- 
fined to me alone, but will be of univerſal uſe. For 
there is no hopes of amendment where men are 


pleaſed with their ruin, and whilſt they think lazi- 
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neſs is a deſirable character: whether it be that they 
think it gives them a luſtre when they do exert 
themſelves, ſeemingly to be able to do that without 


labour and application, which others attain to but 


with the greateſt diligence. 
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his own; and has a tender and affectionate 
concern for their welfare. He cannot think him- 
ſelf happy, whatever his poſſeſſions and enjoyments 
are, while he ſees others miſerable. His wealth 
and affluence delight him chiefly as the poor and 


-- - Andigent are the better for it; and the preateſt | 
___ ;Eharmoof proſperity is the opportunity it affords of 
© relieving his fellow-creatures, and of being more 
{ extenſively uſeful. He thinks he Has diſcharged 


but the leaſt part of his duty, when he has done 
ſtriet juſtice to all; and therefore the communica- 
ting advice and comfort aſſiſtance and ſupport, 
according to the various exigencies of thoſe with 
whom he converſes, is his conſtant endeavour, 
and moſt pleaſing entertainment. In the ftrong 


and elegant language of Job, He is eyes to the 


blind, and feet to the lame; he delivereth the poor 


that cry, and the fatherleſs, and him that hath 
none to help him ; the bleſſing of him that is ready 


1 
4 
oy 


to periſh cometh upon him, and he cauſeth the 


widow's heart to ſing for joy.“ And that he may 
practiſe the more large and 2 charity, he 
Tetrenches uſeleſs pomp and extravagance; and 


by a regular and prudent management, conſtantly 


| provides for the relief of the neceſſitous; eſteemin 8 
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this a much more ſublime and noble fication, 
than the idle amuſements and gallantries of a vain 


and luxurious age. 


He not only takes all occaſions that preſent them- 
ſelves of doing good, but ſeeks for opportunities to 
be uſeful; it is part of the ſtated employment and 
buſineſs of his life. He contrives and ſtudies which 


way he may be moſt ſerviceable to his fellow-crea- 


tures, and what that particular talent is, with 


' which he is entruſted for the good of mankind. 
If it be power, he protects and encourages virtue 
by his authority and influence, is the patron of ly- 


berty, and vindicates the cauſe of oppreſſed in- 


| nocence. If riches, he is rich in good works, 


ready to diſtribute, willing to communicate. If 
knowledge, he counts it his higheſt pleaſure to in- 


| ſtruct the ignorant, and adminiſter proper direction 
and comfort in perplexing and difficult circum- 


ſtances; and to defend the cauſe of religion, and. 
repreſent it in a juſt and amiable light. And to 
nothing of this does he want to be ſolicited, but 
his generous heart is always ready, and ſtrongly 
diſpoſed for beneficent deſigns. and actions. You 
cannot lay a greater obligation upon him, than'by 
propoſing ways in which he may be uſeful, or en- 
arge his ſphere of uſefulneſs; for this is the point 


in which all his views, all his ſatisfations center. 


Add to this, that he is inclined to abate. of his 
right, when inſiſting too ſtrictly upon it may have 
the appearance of harſhneſs and ſeverity; and has 
ſuch a ſtrong ſenſe of benevolence, ſuch an exalted 
ſpirit of humanity and compaſſion, that no con- 
ſiderations of private intereſt, no difference of na» 


tion orreligious profeſſion, can reſtrain ; and which 


the greateſt injuries cannot bear down and extin- 
pom He aims that his goodneſs may be as dif- 
ve as poſſible, and as much like that of the uni- 
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verſal parent, the eternal fountain of good, whe 
ſupports, enlivens, and reereates the whole creation; 
and therefore, as he is generous in all his deſigns, | 
he is very fearful of diſobliging any, either by word | 
or action; and endeavours in his whole conduct, 
to be agreeable as well as uſeful to all: Being candid | 
in his cenſures, practicing to his inferiors the moſt 
-endearing condeſeenſion, and carefully avoiding 
'moroſeneſs, andevery thing that has the appearance | 
of inſolence or contempt. Finally, to conclude the 
{ſketch of this moſt beautiful and honourable cha- 
racter, the good man is unweried in his endeavours 
to promote the happineſs of others; the ardor of his 
benevolence is not cool'd, tho he meets with un- 
ateful returns; the trouble and expence of the 
rvice do not diſcourage him; ug: he is ready to 
give up all private conſiderations for the ſake of the 
public welfare, and even to ſacrifice life itſelf, when 
the good of the world requires it. 


5 


On ConTenTmenT. A Fable. 


F Am inclined to think that 'the misfortunes, as 
they are termed, of life, are not ſo often owiri 
to the want of care, as the having too much, an 
being over-ſollicitous to acquire, whit nature the 
great ſubſtitute of heaven would effect for us, if we 
"would be contented to follow her dictates. The 
brutes, led on by that inward impulſe we call in- 
Kina, never err in their purſuit after What is goo 
for them; but man, enlightened by reaſon, that 
22 mark of providence Whic * 
him from the reſt of beings, obſtinately refuſes * 
ve conducted to happltieſs, and travels towards 
miſery with labour and farlgue. It would be ab- 


- 


ſurd to ſay. a rational creature would voluntarily 


huſe miſery, but we too r do it blind} 
thing, as tn F philoſophi | emperor | 
| 8 in our oon 


down by our great reſtorer of ancient learning; if 
oo ſtands the teſt of this mirror, which re- 
W preſents all objects in their true colours, 2 
and may be accepted by the mind with ſafety ; bur 
if it recedes from the trial, or changes in the at- 
tempt, tis ſpurious, and ought to be rejected. This 
will inform us that the great miſtake of mankind in 
the purſuit after happineſs, is caſting their looks at 
a diſtance for lands of paradiſe, whilſt the proſpect 
ſo much ſought after, blooms unbeheld- around 
them. 13 
At Iſpahan in Perſia, there lived a young man of 
Zz noble family and great fortune named Achmet, 
uho from his infancy ſhewed the earlieſt ſigns of a 
reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit ; and tho' by nature en- 
| dowed with an underſtanding ſuperior to any of his 
age, was led away by every guſt of paſſion to pre- 
cipitate himſelf into the greateſt dangers. After 
having alittle experienced the misfortunes that a- 
crue from ſuch-a diſpoſition, he became ſomewhat- 
more diffident of his own abilities, and determined 
ta take the advice of thoſe who had been moſt con- 
verſant with human nature, how to proceed for the 
future. There dwelt not far from the city, in a 
little cell among a ridge of mountains, an old her- 
mit, who many years before had retired from the 
world to that place to ſpend the reſt of his days in 
prayer and contemplation. This good man became 
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ſo famous thro” the country for his wiſdom and ex- 
- _—y life, that if any one had any uneaſineſs of 
mind, he immediately went to Abudah (for ſo he 
was called) and never failed of receiving conſo- 
lation, in the deepeſt affliction, from his prudent F 
council ; which made the ſuperſtitious imagine, 
WM that there was a charm in the ſound of his words to 
A drive away diſpair and all her gloomy attendants. 
| - Hither Achmet repaired, and as he was entering a 
| 22 near the ſage's habitation, met according to 
is wiſhes the venerable recluſe ; he proſtrated him- 
ſelf before him, and with ſigns of the utmoſt an- 
guiſh, <* Behold, faid he, O divine Abudah, fa- 
«© yourite of our mighty prophet, who reſembleſt il 
„ Allha by diſtributing the balm of comfort 
£© to the diſtreſſed, behold the moſt miſerahle 
<< of mortals.” — He was going on, when 
the old man deeply affected with his lament- WW 
ations, interrupted him, and taking him by the 
hand, © Riſe my ſon, ſaid he, let me know the 
& cauſe of thy misfortunes, and whatever is in my 
< power ſhall be done to reſtore thee to tran- 
56 quillity.” Alas ! replied Achmet, how can I be 
c reſtored to that which I never yet poſſeſſed ! for 
ce know, thou enlightened guide of the faithful, I 
, never have ſpent an eaſy moment that I can re- 
<' member, ſince reaſon firſt dawned upon my 
mind; hitherto even from my cradle, a thouſand 
„ fancies have attended me thro? life, and are con- 
<« tinually under the falſe appearances of happineſs, | 
««- deceiving me into anxiety, whilſt others are en- 
< joying the moſt undiſturbed repoſe. Tell me 
<<. then, I conjure thee by the holy temple of Mec- 
ca, from whence thy prayers have been ſo often 
e carried to Mahomet by the miniſters of paradiſe, 
© by what method I may arrive, if not at the ſacred 
* tranquillity thou enjoyeſt, yet at the harbour of 
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ec fuch earth r as the holy Koran has pro- 
«« miſed to all thoſe that obey its celeſtial precepts; 
| « for the damned, who remove alternately from 
« the different extremes of chilling frofs and 
« ſcorching flames, cannot ſuffer r torments 
than I undergo at preſent.” Ahuda perceiving 
chat a diſcontented mind was the ſourcealone of the 
young man's troubles, <* Be comforted, my ſon, 
| © ſaid he, for a time will come, by the will of 
«© heaven, when thou ſhalt receive the reward of a 
c true believer, and be freed from all thy misfor- 
tunes; but thou muſt ſtill undergo many more, 
© << before thou can'ſt be numbered with the trul 
% happy. Thou enquireſt of me where happineſs 
«© dwells. Look round the world, and fee in how 
many different ſcenes ſhe has taken up her reſi- 
« dence; ſometimes, tho' very rarely, in a palace, 
<« often in a cottage ; the philoſopher's cave of re- 
« tirement, and the ſoldier's tent amid the noiſe 
and dangers of war, are by turns her habitation ; 


tc the rich man oy ſee her in his treaſure, or the 


„ beggar in his wallet. In all theſe ſtations ſhe is 
to be found, but in none altogether. Go then 
« and ſeek thy fortune among the various ſcenes of 
„the world, and if thou ſhould'ſ prove unſucceſs- 
« ful in this probationary expedition, return to me 
when ſeven years are expired, when the paſſions 
«© of youth begin to ſubſide, and I will inſtruct thee 
by a religious emblem, which our great prophet 
e ſhewed me in a dream, how to obtain the end of 
all thy wiſhes.” Achmet, not underſtanding Abu- 
dah's meaning, left him as diſcontented as he came, 
and returned to Iſphahan with a full reſolution of | 
gratifying every inclination of pleaſure or ambition, 
imagining one of theſe muſt be the road to felicity. 
Accordingly he gave * firſt years entirely to 
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body; but finding at length no real ſatisfaction in 
the poſſeſſion of theſe, but rather diſeaſes and diſ- 
appointments ; he changed his courſe of life, and 
followed the dictates of avarice, that was continually 


offering to his eyes external happineſs ſeated on a 


throne of gold. His endeavours ſucceeded, and by 
the aſſiſtance of fortune he became the richeſt ſub- 


je of the eaſt. Still ſomething was wanting. Pow- 


er and honour preſented themſelves to his view, and 
wholly engaged his attention. Theſe deſires did 
not remain long unſatisfied, for by the favour of the 


Sophy he was advanced to the higheſt dignities of 


the Perſian empire. But alas ! he was ſtill never 
the nearer to the primary object of his moſt ardent 


wiſhes ! Fears, doubts, and a thouſand different 


anxieties that attend the great, perpetually haunted 


him, and made him ſeek again the calm retirement 


of a rural life. Nor was the latter productive of any 
more comfort than the former ſtations ; in ſhort, 


being diſappointed, and finding happineſs inno one 
condition, he fought the hermit a ſecond time, to 
complain of his fate, and claim the promiſe he had 
received before the beginning of his adventures. 


Abudah ſeeing his diſciple return again after the 


ſtated time, ſtill diſcontented, took him by the 
hand, and ſmiling upon him with an air of gentle 


reproof, << Achmet, ſaid he, ceaſe to blame the 


„ fates for the uneaſineſs which ariſes alone from 


« thy own breaſt ; behold, ſince thou haſt per- 
te formed the taſk I enjoined in order to make thee 
4 more capable of following my future inſtructions, M 
J will unfold to thee the grand myſtery of wiſ- 


C dom, by which ſhe leads her votaries to happi- 


4 neſs. See (ſaid he, pointing to a river in which} 
<« ſeveral young ſwans were eagerly ſwimming after 


adows in the ftream) thoſe filly 
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cc hirds imitate mankind; they are in purſuit of 
« that which their own motion puts to flight; be- 
« hold others that have tired themſelves with their 
« unneceſſary labour, and, fitting ſtill, are in poſ- 
„ ſeſſion of what their utmoſt endeavours could 
« never have accompliſhed. Thus, my ſon, happi- 
« neſs is the ſhadow of contentment, and reſts, or 
„ moves for ever with its original. | a 
"TY PHILARETES. 


F there be any thing which makes human na- 
| ture appear ridiculous to beings of ſuperior fa- 
culties, it muſt be pride. Th ow ſo well the 
WT vanity of thoſe Wr ections that ſwell 
the heart of man, and of thoſe little ſu 
advantages, whether in birth, fortune, or title, 
which one man enjoys above another, that it muſt 
certainly very much aſtoniſh, if it does not ve 
much divert them, when they ſee a mortal puff 


up, and valuing himſelf above his neighbours on | 
any of theſe accounts, at the ſame time that he is 


obnoxious to all the common calamities of the 
ſpecies. 'To ſet this thought in its true light, we 
will fancy, if you pleaſe, that yonder mole-hill is 
inhabited by reaſonable creatures, and that every 
piſmire (his ſhape and way of life excepted) is en- 
dowed with human paſſions. How ſhould we 
ſmile to hear one give us an account of the pedi- 
grees, diſtinctions, and titles that reign among 
them !—Obſerve how the whole ſwarm divides 
and makes way for the piſmire that paſſes through 
them! You muſt underſtand he is an emmet of 
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quality, and has better blood in his veins than an 
5 55 in the mole-hill. Don't 8 how ſen, 
ble he is of it, how ſlow he marches forward, how 
the whole rabble of ants keep their diſtance? 
Here you mzy obſerve one placed upon a little 
eminence, and looking down on a long row of la- 
bourers. He is the richeſt inſe& on this fide the | 
hillock, he has a walk of half a yard in length and 
a quarter of an inch in breadth ; he keeps a hun- 
dred menial ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen bar- 
IF et in-his granary. He is now chiding __ 

ſlav ; an 


* 


ing the emmet that ſtands before him, 
who for all that we can diſcover, is as good an em- 
met as himſelf. 5 : 
But here comes an inſet of figure! Don't you 
take notice of a little white ſtraw. that he carries 
in tus mouth? That ſtraw, you muſt underſtan 
ke wauld not part with for longeſt tract about 
the mole-hill; did 1255 but know What he has 
undergone to purchaſe it! See, the anfs of all 
qualities and conditions ſwarm about him; ſhouid 
this ſtraw drop out of his mouth, you would ſee 
- All this numerous circle of attendants follow the 
next that took it up, and leave the diſcarded inſect, 
or run over his back to come on his-ſuccefſor.— 
If now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies of 
the mole-hill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that liſtens 
to the emmet on her left hand, at the ſame time 
that ſhe ſeems to turn her head away from him. 
He tells this poor inſect that ſhe is a goddeſs, that 
| her eyes are beighter than the ſun, that life and | 
death are at her diſpoſal. She believes him, and | 
gives herſelf a thouſand little airs upon it.— Mark 
the vanity of the piſmire on your left hand ! ſhe 
can ſcarce crawl with age, but you muſt know ſhe 
values herſelf upon her birth, and if you mind, 
ſpurns at every one that comes within her reach. 
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pe little nimble coquette that is running along by 
Laps oro her is 0 ſhe has broke — a 2 
mire's heart; do but obſerve what a drove of lovers 
are running after her. We will here finiſh the 
jmaginary ſcene; but firſt of all to draw the paral- 
W le! cloſer, will ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that death 
comes down upon the mole-hill in the ſhape of a 
cock- ſparrow, who picks up without diſtinction, 
the piſmire of quality and his flatterers, the piſmire 
of ſubſtance and his day-labourers, the white ftraw 
officer and his ſycophants, with all the goddeſſes, 
wits and beauties of the mole-hill. 5 | 
May we not imagine, that beings of ſuperior na- 
tures and perfections regard all the inſtances of 
pride and vanity among our own ſpecies in the 
ſame kind of view, when they take a ſurvey of thoſe 
who inhabit the earth? Or, in the language of an 
ingenious french poet, thoſe piſmires that people 
this heap of dirt, which human vanity has divide 
into climates and 'regions? ' | 


s FUBMIS e ,jH3 
On Vamey. ig 


HERE is no folly more common than va- 

nity, tho" at the ſame time there is none that 
makes a perſon more ridiculous. We firſt ſet ur- 
ſelves up at à very high rate, and ever after think 
it ſcandalous to depart from that pric ; and who- 
ever dares to doubt of the juſtneſs of the valuation, 
immediately look upon him as offering an affront 
to ourſelves, and indeed to reaſon and good ſenſe. 
And this failing is the more difficult to avoid, as we 
irequently imagine it proceeds from a good cauſe, 
the countenancing merit - and we excite ourſelves 
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to continue firm in the defence of deſert, meaning 
our own, notwithſtanding all the mortifications we 
may meet with in protecting it. | 5A 
It isobſervable, that this paſſion obtains no where 
more than in perſons of abilities and real worth: 
tho! they can at any time demand the tribute from 
every man of ſenſe, yet they are never more pleaſ- 
ed than when the meaneſt and moſt inconſiderable 
contribute their mite. Though they ſhine ſuffici ent- 
ly in native beauty, they muſt needs flaunt it in tin- 
fa. Even thoſe, whole judgments we ſhould be 
aſhamed to take upon any other occaſion, we then 
begin to look upon as ſenſible men, when we tind 
them agreeing in our opinion ; and think it a yoo 
mark of their penetration that they admire us. Eve 
one has heard of that complacency which Demo 
thenes betrayed, when an old woman pointed at him, 
and told her companion, that there went Demaſthe- 
nes; but Cicero, who animadverts upon his levity, 
had certainly forgot what pains he himſelf conſtant- 
ly took to introduce uponevery occaſion. the praiſes 
of the renowned A. Tully, and never let him go off 
without ſhewing his affection for him, and givin 
him great applauſe for his aifintereſtedneiy an 
virtue. „ 
Nor have we any reaſon to be ſurprized, that it 
' ſhould obtain ſo much among the lower rank, in 
whom we might imagine there cauld be very little 
ſubject for it: ſince, if we conſider, all either ima- 
ginary or real qualifications lead into this error, and 
it is eaſy to produce inſtances of men, who have 
become extremely vain of having no vanity. And 
as it ſeems to be mixed with characters otherwiſe 
ſo compleat to keep them more upon a level with 
the reſt of mankind, fo, leſt we ſhould form a 
wrong opinion of it from ſeeing it ſo frequent in the 
greateſt men, the ridicule of it is ſhewn ſufficiently 
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En its being blended with all the follies and vices 
of the dregs of the human ſpecies. + "x 


= But as there are ſo many that are in this 
re Nious cauſe of defending good ſenſe, and all thoſe 
: Mamiable qualities which they imagine in themſelves, 
m Mo it ſeldom happens that any two perſons can agree 
ſ- Wzbout them. There is ſuch a crowd continually 


preſſing on in the road to praiſe, that they do not 
leave room for one another; and thaſe that eſcape 
the confuſion, often find that the point om hurry 
to, recedes as faſt as they advance. - For all man- 
kind conſpire to diſturb the peace of the vain man; 
they are ever deſirous of deſtroying the fabrick he 
takes fo much pains to raiſe. hen any man 1s. 
praiſed for his ability, I am not at all ſurprized if 
[ſome of the company ſay, yes, if he did not ſhew 
lit on ſuch an occaſion---he had better have left that 
to other people. But of all the men I ever knew, 
„Varus is moſt fond either of introducing his own 
- WH praiſe peremptorily, or making way for it, by re- 
s moving that of others. Varus has a great ſhare of 
T BE ſenſe, and no leſs wit, but thro' a fondneſs for ap- 
plauſe, abuſes them to the worſt purpoſes. In com- 

| pany, he engroſſes the whole converſation to him- 
W ſelf, and at every breathing turns his eyes round to 

t obſerye how he has ſucceeded, in a manner that 
immediately betrays his intent; he conforms him- 
(elf intirely to the temper of the company he is in, 
not from any principle of good nature and com- 
plaiſance, but to ſatisfy his immoderate luſt of 
praiſe: for which reaſon, with the religious he will 
talk well on religious tropicks; with the rake, of 
debaucheries; he will receive incenſe from the pi- 
ous for his piety, from the drunkard for his ſupe- 
riority in drinking; from the ſenſible, for the ſoli- 
dity of his reaſon; from the witty, for his wit; and 
from the atheiſt, for his looſe principles: there is 
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; no characer, but he aſſumes, as he thinks it will 
| beſt anſwer his purpoſe. A perſon that is well ac- 

uainted with Varus, aſſured me, that he was going 

to ſend a challenge to a gentleman for ſeeming to 
doubt of ſomething he advanc'd in his own praiſe, 
and ſays that he thought he would have transferr'd 
it to him upon his taking the gentleman's part, and 
1 him the folly of his behaviour. He 
has been often caught liſt'ning at the door, to hear 
what the company, he had juſt before been in, 
would fay of him; for which reaſon by ſome he has 
been taken for a perſon of very ill deſigns ; but they 
were ignorant of his character, for all Yarus's ſtudy 
and labour centers immediately in himſelf: thus 
- his vanity has ruined all his other good qualities, 
has loſt him many of his friends, and intirely fruſ- 
trated its own delign of gaining praiſe. 
This paſſion, though not in fo high a degree, as 
it is obſerved in this gentleman, is ſtill always at- 
tencled with ſome unhappy conſequences of the 
ſame nature. It is plain, it proceeds from a good 
principle, the deſire of being eſteemed by our fellow 
creatures; but it is as plain, that it intirely miſ- 
takes its end. | EE | 
For praiſe is a more ſerious affair------mankind 
will not have it ſnatched from them,- but demand 
that the candidates ſhould come modeſtly and hum- 
. bly to ſue for it. And it is in vain that we pretend 
to plead our own cauſe; that muſt be left to the 
ingenuous and ſenſible part of the world, from 
whom only the gift is worth receiving, If while we 
ſtrain after it too much, our deſign is perceiv'd, 
there will not be wanting numbers to prevent it; fo 
that we had better ſit down contented, and take it 
as it is offered us, than make uſe of vanity to poliſh 
our reputation, till we wear away the ſubſtance. 


+* 


On FxiENDSMIr. 2 
a S T am in a great meaſure an enthuſiaſt in ro- 


gard to that ſacred paſſion friendſhip, nothing 
ooner raifes my indignation than to hear the 


name 
proſtituted yo every trifling occaſion to the mean- 
eſt and baſeſt ends; the common uſe of which has 
made it ſo cheap, that it is at length become aworn» 
out note 28 on the commerce of the world, 
alike at the Exchange or Newmarket, the court; or 
bear- garden. Men of different ages, rank, and in- 
elinations, indiſeriminately herd together; and the . 
acquaintance of debauchery. and folly the 
title of N But what has given me the moſt 
concern is, to obſer? 


ferve, even among the virtuous, a 
want of judgment in this point, which, has often 
prov'd very fatal. There are men of the 

worth, whoſe actions claiin our approbation and ei- 
teem, but. whoſe friendſhip, by reaſon of a diffimi» 
litude of ſentiments, would be neither defirablenor 
advan s. An Indian ſage, giving mdvice to 
his ſon on this ſubject, illuſtrated his diſcourſe (ae 
cording to the Ffatic manner) with the following 


Thou haſt heard, my ſon, ſays he, of the great 
affection lizards have for mankind.---ABAIR AN 
the kaliph of Bagdad, as he was hunting one day in 
a neig \ 52 oreſt, 14.5 igu'd with the - 
of the chaſe, and ſeperated from his company, 
himſelf down to ſleep on the green bank of a rivu+ 
let, which ſeem'd to invite him to with'its 

entle murmurs. He had ſcarceclo —_— DH 
fore one of theſe friendly animals awaken'd'him by 


ſoftly touching him with his tail; but how great 
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was his ſurprize, when he beheld, not many yards 
off, a large ſerpent tolling towards him! He imme- 


diately roſe, took up his little deliverer and fled, 
This accident fill'd his mind with ſo much grati- 


tude, that he daily fed thelizard with his own hand, 


and cheriſh'd it in his boſom. He had not done 
ſo long before his complexion, which was naturally 
Healthy and florid, became pale and ſickly; his eyes 
grew dim, his appetite was loſt, and all the ſymp- 
toms of an obſtinate diſorder appeared upon him. 
The phyſicians, who were immediately call'd in to 
his aſſiſtance, employed all their art in vain, the 
diſtemper increas'd, and the angel of death ſeem'd 
at hand to ſummon him. Whilſt he was in this 
agony, a ſtranger, at that time in Bagdat, hearing 
of the kaliph's illneſs, deſired to be permitted to 
make an experiment. The propoſal was at firſt 
rejected, and the author Jook'd upon as one of thoſe 
travelling empiricks thatinfeſtall great cities. But the 
ſtranger nevertheleſs perſiſting ſtrongly in his re- 
queſt, and offering to anſwer, with his life, for the 
ſucceſs of his attempt, the kindred of Mairan ſuf- 
fer'd him to undertake it. Alchaman (for that was 
his name) no ſooner had look'd upon the eyes of 
the kaliph, than he declared that the cauſe of the 
malady was a lizard, whoſe venomous breath had 
infected the whole maſs of his blood; and taking 
a ſmall phial from his pocket, gave the patient a 
few drops mix'd with water to drink. iran, as 
ſoon as he had taken this admirable medicine found 
himſelf much eaſier, the delirium left him, his co- 
Jour returned, and the heat of youth glow'd again 
in his veins. Let it ſuffice that the kaliph havi 
told the ſtranger how he came by the lizard, — 
the reaſon of his keeping it, intreated him to make 
the palace of Bagdat his home; adding, that ſince 


de had reſtor'd him to life, he hop'd toreceive from 
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nim the power of enjoying it too, by having that 
opportunity to ſhew his gratitude, the greateſt plea- 

E ſure of which human breaſts are carry na To 
which Alchaman modeſtly reply d. My lord, the 
pleaſure of doing good is in itſelf a ſufficient re- 
ward; for the benevolent have as much ſatisfaction 
in beſtowing, as the indigent in receiving. If thou 
haſt found any benefit from my endeavours, all 1 
aſk as a reward is to be permitted quietly to leave 
I thy city, and return to that ſolitude where I con- 
vers'd with wiſdom and with truth. Thou art a 
prince, tis true, endued with all ſocial virtues ; thy 
reign is a n to thy ſervants, and the admira- 
tion of thy neighbours; but thy friendſhip is as 
much to be avoided by me, as courted by the reſt 
of mankind. Pardon, my lord, the freedom of 
thy ſervant's mind, the only empire a philoſopher 
ſhould covet. Friendſhip is founded upon an e- 
quality of conditions, and a ſimilitude of defires ; 
and even virtue, tho' always neceſſary to cement it, 
is ineffectual, if this baſis be wanting. Conſider 
then what a vaſt diſtance there is between thee and 
me; conſider the inconveniencies that muſt accrue 
to both from ſuch a conjunction. Thou haſt been 
educated in a palace, I in a cell; the welfare of 
thouſands depends _ thy care and vigilance as 
a governor ; my ſatisfaction conſiſts alone in retire- 
| ment and contemplation. Should we live together, 
thou wouldſt an one hand grow remiſs by attend- 
ing to my ſpeculations, and I on the other ſhould 
be diverted from my meditations by the buſineſs - 

which would intrude upon thee. Let us therefore 
be aſunder, that each may perform, as he ought, 
the part which providence has afſign'd him to act, 
and not to prove a reciprocal poiſon to each other's 
mind, as thou and the lizard have been to each 
o:her's body. cp ns 5 
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- _ Defracrion. A Viſion, 
Ol Uperior excellence is the general mark of ea- 


lumny; and envy is naturally led to aſperſe, 
what it cannot imitate. A little mind is ſcandali- 
zed at the preheminence of its neighbour, and en- 
deavours to depretiate his virtues. Thus the diſ- 
tempered eye, impatient of prevailing * 
by attempting to diſeover ſpots in the lucid object, 
inſenfibly betrays its own weakneſs. | 
But as this is a topic that hath been deſcanted 
upon by a variety of pens, I ſhall endeavour to en- 
liven it with the air of novelty, by throwing my 
further ſentiments on this ſubje& into the form of 
aviion. | F 
_ . - Methought I found myſelf on a ſudden in a very | 
extenſive region, which was ſubject to the juriſdic- | 
tion of a fury, named Detraction. The fields a- 
round look'd wild and uncultivated ; the tops of 
the hills were covered with ſnow, and the whole 
country ſeemed to mourn the inclement ſeverity of 
14 one eternal winter. Inſtead of the grateful verdure 
. of a kindly herbage, there ſprang up to fight the 
hemlock, aconite, and other baneful plants. The 
| woods were inhabited by beaſts of prey; while on 
melancholy boughs ſate perch'd the birds of night, 
brooding in doleful filence. - 
In the middle of the plain was a bleak mountain, 
Where I deſcry'd a groupe of figures, which I pre- 
ſently made up to. On the ſummit, the fury of 
the place preſented herſelf to view; there was a 
, peculiar deformity attending her perſon. Her eyes 
were galled and red, her viſage ſwoln and terrible, 
and from her mouth proceeded a two-edged ſword. 
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A blaſted oak was the throne on which. ſhe ſate 3 
her food . and her drink w 
gall and vinegar. At a little diſtance from her, [ 
obſerved /znorance talking loud in his own praiſz 
Pride ſtrutting on his tiptoes, Concert practiſing at 
mirror, and like a vulture preying on 
The multitude, that paid their adoration to 
fury, was a compoſition of all nations and profel; 
ſions, of different characters and capacities. Thert 
was the mechanic, the tradeſman, the ſcholar; but 
the moſt zealous votaries conſiſted principally of old 
' maids, peeviſh batchelors, diſcarded courtiers, and 
the like. Each ſtrove to ingratiate himſelf with 
| MW the fury, by ſacrificing the beſt and moſt valuable 
of their friends; nor could proximity of bload 
7 move compaſſion or plead exemption from bein 
the victim of her inſatiable cruelty. Some addreſs* 
this infernal Moloch with the firſt fruits of their bo- 
dy; while others were chanting forth the extent of 
her expatiating on the numbers of her 
conqueſts. | DE, 
A this inſtant arc e in my mind all the little ſen- 
timents of humanity I had hitherto cultivated; and 
I began to blame my criminal curioſity, that promy- 
ted me to aſcend the mountain. But in a few mi- 
nutes the ſcene was very agreeably- reverſed; for 
towards the ſouthern boundaries 1 diſcovered the 
clouds parting, the ſky purpling, andthe ſun break- 
ing forth in all his glory: when immediately! 
appeared advancing towards me, Goodnatrure, in: 
her pompand ſplendor, arrayed nee; h 
blooming with unſtudied graces. She was 4 Kr 
and ruddy complexion, which received additional 
beauty from the pleaſing ſmiles that dwelt upon he 
countenance. On her right hand ſhone Good 12 
with a peculiar majeſty, though ſomewhat of diffi- 
dence-in her mien.---She * chief favourites 
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with the goddeſs, and ſeemed to have the whole 
direction of hef perſon. On her left hand was Ge- 
neroſity, carrying a heart in her hand. The next that 
preſented herſelf was Modgſiy, with her eyes fixed 
on the ground, and her cheeks ſpread wich roſes-- 
Then followed a long train of Beauties, who by the 
unaffected charms of her perſon, and ah engaging 
eculiarity of dreſs, made me deſirous of a more 
intimate acquaintance with them. Upon a nearer 
approach, I found they were a tribe of Britiſb ladies, 
who were always fond of appearing in the retinue 
of the goddeſs, from whoſe indulgent ſmiles they 
received an acceſſional luſtre totheir charms. I then 
turned my eyes to the monſters that I have above 
_ deſcribed; the principal of whom grew pale, and 
preſently fell in a ſwoon from her throne; Pride 
Junk into a ſhade; Envy fell proſtrate and bit the 
ground; while Ignorance vaniſhed like a morning 
cloud before the riſing ſun. As the goddeſs drew 
near, the whole collection of fiends difappeared.--- 
The baſiliſk ſkulked into the glade, the wild beaſt 
betook himſelf to his covert, and the oak on which 
the Fury had been ſeated, budded forth afreſh, 
Where e'er the goddeſs walk'd the flowers ſprang 
up ſpontaneous at her feet ; the tender roe was ſeen 
bounding o'er the mountains, and the little lambs 
ſporting on the hills; inſtead of the briar and the | 
thorn, there ſhot forth the myrtle, and every odori- 
ferous ſhrub; the voice of the turtle was heard in | 
the groves, and the dales reſounded with the me- 
lodious harmony of the nightingale. In a word, 
the whole region confeſs'd the benign influence of 
the deity and appeared in all the bluſhing ſoftneſs 


of the ſpring. 
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The folly and inconvenience of Arrxc- 
| TATION. 


N MON G the numerous ſtratagems, by which 
pride endeavours to recommend folly to re- 
gard, there is ſcarcely one that meets with leſs ſuc- 
ceſs than affectation, or a perpetual diſguiſe of the 
real character, by fictitious appearances : whether it 
be, that every man hates falſhood, from the natural 
congruity of truth to his faculties of reaſon, or that 
every man is jealous of the honour of his under- 
ſtanding, and thinks his diſcernment conſequential- 
ly called in queſtion, whenever any thing is exhi- 
bited under a borrowed form. LE 
This averſion from all kinds of diſguiſe, what- 
ever he its cauſe, is univerſally diffuſed, and inceſ- 
ſantly in action: nor is it neceſſary, that, to exaſ- 
perate deteſtation, or excite contempt, any intereſt 
ſhould be invaded, or any competition attempted 3 
it is ſufficient, that there is an intention-to deceive, 
an intention which every heart ſwells to oppoſe, 
and every tongue is buſy to detect. ** 
The hatred, which diſſimulation always draws 
upon itſelf, is ſo great, that if I did not know how 
much cunning differs from wiſdom, I ſhould won- 
der that any men have ſo little knowledge of their 
own intereſt, as to aſpire to wear a maſk for life 
to try to impoſe upon the world a character, to 
which they feel themſelves void of any juſt claim; 
and to hazard their quiet, their fame, and eventheir 
profit, by expoſing themſelves tothe danger of that 
reproach, malevolence, and neglect, which ſuch n 
diſcovery as they have always to fear will certainly 
bring upon the | Wo ks 
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*  ahdunpleafing countenanoe, boaſts of the conqueſts 


taught the excellency of virtue, by the neceſſity of 


* Is TAVerex. 
It might be imagined, that the pleaſure of repu- 
tation ſhould confiſt in the ſatisfaction of havi 
our opinion of our own merit confirmed by the ſuf- 
frage of the public; and that, to be extolled for a 
quality which a man knows himſelf to want, ſhould 
ive him no other happineſs than to be miſtaken 

the owner of an eſtate, over which he chances 


10 be travelling. But he, who ſubſiſts upon affec- 


tation, knows nothing of this delicacy; like a deſ- 


pPerate adventurer in commerce, he takes up repu- 


tation upon truſt, mortgages poſſeſſions which he 
never had, and enjoys, to the fatal hour of bank- 
ruptey, though with a thouſand terrors and anx- 
ieties, the unneceſſary ſplendour of borrowed riches. 
Affectation is to be always — from hy- 


criſy, as being the art of counterfeiting thoſe qua: 
EOS we mighty a dilancamondad iy, 


be known to want. Thus the man, who, to carry 


on any fraud, or to conceal any crime, pretends to 
rigours of devotion, and exactneſs of life, is —4 


of hypoeriſy; and his guilt is greater, as the 


for which he puts on the falſe appearance, is more 
pernicious. But he that, with an awkward addreſs, 


made by him among; the ladies, and counts over 
the thoufands which he might have poſſeſſed if he 
would have ſubmitted to the yoke of matrimony, 
is chargeable only with affectation. Hypocriſy is 


the neceſſary burthen of villainy, affectation part of 
the choſen trappings 


of folly; the one completes 
x Villain, the other only finiſhes a fop. Contempt 
is the 1 r and deteſ- 
tation the ju equence of hypocrify. 
With —— it is not at preſent my in- 
tention to expoſtulate, though even he might be 


ſeeming to be virtuous; but the man of affectation 


might make his way 2 3 real, 


CC 


be who ſtands upon pinacles without foundation 


muſt inevitably founder, with this — 
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ene —.— abe e title 
10 is  kely to gain by conftraint, and i — 
' vigilance, and 72 more 


than diſplaying counterfeit qualitres 
Every thing future is to be eſtimated by 2 wiſe 

maa, in proportion to the probability of 

it, and its Fs when attained ; and neither of 

confiderations will mueh contribute to the encour- 

age ment of affectation. For if the pinaclesof fame 

be, at beſt, ſlippery, how unſteady muſt his f 


If praiſe be made, by the inconſtaney and malice of 
the ſe who muſt confer it, a bleſſing which no man 
car. promiſe himſelf from the moſt icuous me- 
rit, and vigorous induſtry, how faint muſt be the 
hope of gaining it, when the uncertainty is multi- 
plied by the weakneſs of the pretenſions ! He tliat 
purſues fame with juſt claims, truſts his happmeſs to 
the winds; but he that endeavours after it falſe 
merit, has to fear, not only the violence of the ſtorm, 
but the leaks of his veſlel. Though he ſhould | 

to keep above the water for a time, bythe | 
of a ſoft breeze, and a calm ſea, at the firſt guſt he 


ſlection, that, if he would have been cantent with his his 
natural ſtation, he might have ef ＋ 4 this calamity. 
3 may po Abiycueceed or a time, and a 
may, by great attention, perſuade others, that 
he really has the qualities, which he preſumes to 
boaſt ; but the hour will come when he ſhould en- 
ert them, and then whatever he enjoyed in praiſe, 
he muſt ſuffer in reproach. . 
Applauſe and admiration are by no means to be * 
counted among the neceſſaries of life, and therefors 


any indirect arts to obtain them have very little claim 


to * or ꝗ— 7 is ſcarcely 5 2 
3 | 
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3 | Gooey fubſiſts among men by a mutual com- 
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. Without ſome valuable or improveable qualities, by 
which, he might always ſecure himſelf from con- 

tempt.  Afid*perhaps exemption. from ignominy is 

the moſt eligible reputation, as freedom from pain, 

is, among ſome philoſophers, the definition of hap» 
ineſs. * 1 

1 If we therefore compare the value of the praiſe ob- 

tained by fictitious excellence, even while the cheat 

is yet undiſcovered, with that kindneſs which _ 

* man may win by his virtue, and that eſteem whic 

moſt men may gain by common underſtanding ſtea- 
dily and honeſtly applied, we ſhall find that when 
from the adſcititious happineſs all the deductions are 
made by fear andaccident, there will be found no- 
thing equiponderant to the ſecurity of truth. The 
Rate of the poſſeſſor of humble virtues, to the affect- 
er of great excellencies, is that of a ſmall well-built 
cottage of: ſtone, to the palace raiſed with ice by the 
empreſs of Ruſſia ; it was ſor a time ſplendid and 
luminous, but the firſt ſunſhine melted it to nothing, 
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On ConveRSATION. ä 


munication of their thoughts to each other. 
Words, looks, geſture, and different tones of voice, 
are the means of that communication. I ſpeak, and 
in an inſtant my ideas and ſentiments are commu- 
nicated to the perſon who hears me; my whole ſoul. 
in a manner paſſes into his. This communication 
of my thoughts, is again, the occaſion of others in 
him, which he communicates to me in his turn, 
_ > Hence ariſes one of the moſt lively of our pleaſures ; 
by this means too we enlarge our knowledge, and 
this reciprocal commerce is the principle ſource of 
our intellectual wealth, | £5 
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The firſt rule with regard to converſation, ĩs to 
| obſerve all the laws of politeneſs in it. This rule 
is of all others the moſt indiſpenſable. It is notin 
every one's power perhaps to have fine parts, ſax 
witty things, or tell a ſtory agreeably ; but every 
man may be pelite, if he pleaſes, at leaſt to a cer- 
tain degree. Politeneſs has infinitely more power 
to make a perſon beloved, and his company fought 
after, than the moſt extraordinary parts or attain- 
ments he can be maſter of. Theſe ſcarce ever fail 
of exciting envy, and envy has always ſome ill-will 
in it. If you would be eſteem'd, make yourſelt be- 
loved.; we always efteem the perſon we love more 
than he deſerves, and the perſon we do not love, as 
little as ever we can; nay, we do all we can to de- 
ſpiſe him, and commonly ſucceed in it. 
Great talents for converſation require to be ac- 
companied with great politeneſs; he who eclipſes 
others owes them great civilities; and whatever a 
miſtaken vanity may tells us, it is better to pleaſe 
in converſation than to ſhine in it. 
Another general rule in converſation is, to con- 
form yourſelf to the taſte, character, and preſent 
humour of the perſons you converſe with. This 
rule is a conſequence of the foregoing; politeneſs 
dictates it, but it requires a large fund of good na- 
ture and complaiſance to obſerve it; not but that 
a perſon muſt follow his talent in converſation ; do 
not force nature, no one ever did it with ſucceſs, 
If you have not a talent for humour, or raillery, or 
ſtory- telling, never attempt them. Contain your- 
ſelf always within the bounds of what you know, 
and never talk upon things you are ignorant of, un- 
leſs it be with a view to inform yourſelf. A perſon 
cannot fail in the obſervance of this rule without 
making himſelf ridiculous; and yet how often do 
ve ſee it tranſgreſſed! Some who on war or politice 
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would talk very well, will be perpetually haranguing 
on works of genius andthe belles lettres; others who 

ate eapable of reaſoning, and would make a figure 

in grave diſcourſe, . 4 conſtantly aim at humour 
and pleaſantry, tho' wi 
Hence it is, that we ſee a man of merit ſometimes 
appear like a coxcomb, and hear a man of genius 
talk like a fool. DS 
Avoid diſputes as much as poſſible. In order ts 


appear eaſy and well-bred in converſation, you may 


aſſure yourſelf it requires more wit, as well as more 
good humour to improve, than to contradict the no- 
tions of another; but if you are obliged at any 
time to enter on an argument, give your reaſons 


with the utmoſt coolneſs and modeſty, two things 


which ſcarce ever fail of making an impreſſion on 
the hearers. Beſides, if you are neither dogmatical, 
nor ſnew either by your actions or words that you 
are full of yourſelf, all will the more m—_—y rejoice 
at your victory; nay, ſhould you be pinched in your 
argument, you may make your retreat with a very 
od grace; you were never poſitive, and are now 
ad to be better informed. This has made ſome 
approve the Socratical way of reaſoning, where while 
youſcarceaffirm any thing, youcanjhardly be caught 
in an abſurdity; and tho poſſibly you are endeavour- 
ing to bring over another to your opinion, which is 
firmly fixed, you ſeem only to deſire information 
In order to keep that temper which is ſo difficult, 
et ſo neeeſſary to preſerve, you may pleaſe to con- 
ider, that nothing can be more unjuſt or ridiculous, 


_ than to de angry with another becauſe he is not of 
your opinion. The intereſts, education, and means 


which men attain their knowledge, are ſo ve 
different, that it is impoſſible they ſhould all thin 
Alke, and he has at leaſt as much reaſon to be an- 


the worſt grace imaginable. 
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py.vith you, as. you with him. Sometimes, to 
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you where you find it. I cannot in this place omit 
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ep yourſelf cool, it may be of ſerviee to aſk you 
ſelf fairly, what might have been your opinion, had 
you all the biaſſes of education and intereſt your ad» 
verſary may poſſibly have ? But if you contend for 
the honour of victory alone, you may lay down this 


| as an infallible maxim, that you cannot make a 
more falſe ſtep, or give your antagoniſt a greater 


advantage over you, than by falling intoa paſſion... 
When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reaſons does a man recollect, which his lieat and 


viclence made him utterly forget : 


It is yet more abſurd to be an with a tian 
becauſe he does not apprehend the force of your 


reaſons, or give weak ones of his on. If you argue 


for reputation, this makes your victory the eaſier; 
he is certainly in all reſpects an object of your Pity, 


rather than anger; and if he cannot compre 


what you do, you ought to thank nature for her f& 
vours, who has given you ſo much the clearer un- 
iin nh 5 4626889 Per No 

You may pleaſe to add this conſideration, that 


amongyour equals no one values youranger, which 


only preys upon its maſter ; and perhaps you 
find it not very conſiſtent either with — ao f 


| your eaſe, to puniſh yourſelf whenever you meet 


with a fool or a knave. 


x - 


. ly, if you propoſe to y 1 elf the true end of 


argument, which is information, it may be a ſea 


ſonable cheek to your paiſu.ng for if you ſearch 
purely after truth, twill be almoſt indifferent to 


an obſervation which I have often made, namely, 
that nothing procures a man more eſteem and Jets 
envy from the whole company, than if he chooſes 
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character of impartial, furniſhes him with an oppor« A . 
tunity of ſiftin * to the bottom, ſhewing his 


judgment, and of ſometimes making handſome 


6 compliments to each of the contending parties. I * 
ſhall cloſe this ſubje& with giving = one caution: 


when you have gain'd a victory, do not puth it too 
far; tis ſufficient to let the company and your ad- 
verſary ſee tis in your power, but that you are too 
generous to make uſe of it. 
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cc He world,” ſays Locke, „has people of all 
6.4 ſorts.” As in the general hurry produced by 
the ſuperfluities of ſome, and neceſſities of others, 
nao man needs to ſtand ſtill for want of epmloyment, 
ſointheinnumerablegradations of ability, and end- 
leſs variety of ſtudy and inclination, no employ- 
ment can be vacant for want of a man qualified to 
eier. 5 5 
Such is probably the natural ſtate of the univerſe, 
but it is ſo much deformed by intereſt and paſſion, 
that the benefit of this adaptation of men to 2 
is not always perceived. The folly of thoſe who ſet 
their ſervices to ſale, inclines them to boaſt of qua- 
lifications which they do not poſſeſs, and to attempt 
buſineſs whick they do not underſtand; and th 


who have the power of aſſigning to others the ta 


of life, are ſeldom honeſt or ſeldom happy in their 
nominations. Patrons are ſometimes corrupted by 
' avarice, and ſometimes cheated by credulity ; ſome- 

times overpowered by reſiſtleſs ſolicitation, and 
ſometimes too ſtrongly influenced by the honeſt | 
prejudices of friendſhip, or the prevalence of virtu- 

dus compallion, For, whatever coolreaſon may di- 


* 
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tea, it is not eaſy for a man of tender and ſeru- 

9 pulous goodneis to overlook the immediate effect of 
bis own actions by turning his eyes upon their re- 
moter conſequences, and to do that which muſt 

8 give preſent pain, for the ſake of obviating ſome - 
evil yet unſelt, or ſecuring ſome advantage in time 
to come. What is diſtant. is in itſelf obicure, and, 
when we have no deſire to ſee it, eaſily eſcapes our 
notice or takes ſuch a form as deſire or imagination 
| beſtows uponit; and he whole hopes and tearsare 
F buſy in his heart will ſoon find ſome method of ac- 
commodating futurity to his ſchemes. | 
= Every man might for the ſame reaſon in the mul- 

W titudes that ſwarm about him, find ſome kindred . 
mind with which he could unite in confidence and 
friendſhip ; yet we may ſee many ſiraggling ſingle a- 
bout the world, unhappy for want of an aſſociate, 
and pining with the necellity of confining their len» 
timents to their own boſoms. 4. 
This inconvenience ariſes in like manner from 
ſtruggles of the will againſt the underſtanding. It is 
not often difficult to findjſuitable companions if every 
man would be content with ſuch as he is qualihed 
to pleaſe. But if vanity tempts him to forſake his 
rank and poſt himſelf among thoſe with whom no 
common intereſt or mutual pleaſure can ever unite 
him, he muſt always live in a ſtate of unſocial ſepa- 
ration, without tenderneſs and without truſt. 
There are many natures which can never a 
proach within a certain diſtance, and which When 
any irregular motive impels them towards contact, 
ſeem to ſtart back from each other by ſome invin- w 
cible impulſe. There are others which immediately _ 
cohere whenever they come into the reach of mutual 
attraction, and with very little formality of prepa- 
ration mingle intimately as ſoon as they meet. E- 
very man whom either buſineſs or curioſity has 
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thrown at large into the world, will recollect many 
inſtances of fondneſs and diſlike, which have forc. i 
ed themſelves upon him without the intervention if 
of his judgment; of diſpoſitions, to court ſome and 
avoid others, when he could aſſign no reafan-forffi 
the preference, or none adequate tothe violence of 
his paſſions; of influence that acted inſtantaneouſly 
upon his mind, and which no arguments or perſuas 
ions could ever overcome. 33 
Among thoſe with whom time and intercourſe 
have made us familiar, we feel our affections: divi- 
ded into different proportions without much regard 
to moral or intellectual merit. Every man knows 
ſome whom he cannot induce himſelf to truſt, tho 
he has no reaſon to ſuſpect that they would 
him; thoſe to whom he cannot complain though he 
never obſerved them to want compaſſion; thoſe in 
whoſe preſence he never can be gay though excited | 
by a thouſand invitations to mirth and freedom; 
tind thoſe from whom he cannot be content to re- 
ceive inſtruction, though they never inſulted his 
ignorance by contempt or oftentation. 
That much regard is to he had tothoſe inſtinct 
of kindneſs and diſlike, or that reaſon ſhould blind- 
ly follow them, i am far from intending to incul- 
cate. It is very certain that by indulgence we may 
giyethem ſtrength which they havenot from nature, 
and almoſt every example of ingratitude and trea- 
chery proves that by obeying them we may commit 
our happineſs to thoſe who are very unworthy of i 
ſo great a truſt. But it may deſerve to be remarked, | 
that fincefew contend much with their inclinations, 
it is generally vain to ſollieit the good will of thoſe 
whom wepcrceive thus involuntarily alienated from 
us: neither knowledge nor virtue will reconcile an- 
tipathy, and though officiouſneſs may for a time be 
dos tted and diligence applauded, they will at laſt 


- 
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be diſmiſſed with coldneſs or diſcouraged: by neg- 
= Some have indeed an occult power of ſtealing u- 
pon the affections, of exciti —— benevolence, 
and diſpoſing every heart to fondneſs and friendſhip. 
| But this is a felicity granted only to the favourites 
of nature. Thegreater part of mankind finda dif- 
ferent reception from different diſpoſitions ; they 
E ſometimes obtain une eareſſes and diſtincti - 
ons from thoſe whom they never flattered with 
uncommon regard and ſometimes exhauſt all their 
arts of pleaſing without effect. To theſe it is neceſ- 
ſary to — round with vigilance, and attempt every 
breaſt in which they virtue ſufficient for the 
foundation of friendſhip; to enter into the croud 
and try whom chance will offer to their notice till 
they fix on ſome temper — — to their own, as 
the magnet rolled in the duſt collects the fragments 
of its kindred metal from a thouſand particles of 
other ſubſtances. 
Every man muſt have remarked the facility with 
which the kindneſs of others is ſometimes gained 
thoſe to whom he never could have imparted 
his own. We are by our occupations, education 
and habits of life divided almoſt into different ſpe- 
cies, which regard one another for the moſt part 
with ſcorn and malignity. Each of theſe claſſes of 
the human race has deſires, fears and converſation, 
vexations and merriment peculiar to itſelf; cares 
which another cannot feel ; pleaſures which he can- 


not partake; and modes of exprefling every ſenſa- 


tion Which he cannot underſtand. That frolick 
which ſhakes one man with laughter will convulſe 
another with indignation ; the ſtrain of jocularity 
which in ,one place obtain treats and patronage, 
and in a third with abhorrence. * e Oge 
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To raiſe eſteem we muſt benefit others to procury' 
love we muſt pleaſe them. Ariſtotle, that great maſ. 
ter of human nature obſerves, that old men do not 
readily form friendſhips, becauſe they are not eafily W 
 * ſuſceptible of pleaſure. He that can contribute to 
the hilarity of the vacant hour, or partake with equal 
guſt the favourite amuſement, he whoſe mind isem- 
ployed on the ſame objects, and who therefore never | 
harraſſes the underſtanding with unnaccuſtomed i- 
deas, will be always welcomed with ardour, and 
left with regret, unleſs he deſtroys thoſe advanta- 
ges by faults with which peace and ſecurity cannot 
-  conlilt. | 5 Fs 
Nie therefore that would gain a patron muſt adopt 
his inclination; but the greateſt part of human plea- 
ſures approach ſo nearly to the borders of vice, that 
few who make the delight of others their rule of 
conduct are able to avoid ſuch compliances as vir- 
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tae cannot approve ; yet certainly he that purchaſes Wh 


favour by proſtitution miſtakes his own intereſt, 
ſince he gains friendſhip by means, for which his | 
friend, if ever he becomes wiſe, muſt ſcorahim, and 
for which at laſt he muſt ſcorn himſelf. 


9 OE : — 
on GOOD NATURE. 


. Ood- nature is to the mind, what beauty is to 

the body; and an agreeable diſpoſition creates | 
a love and eſteem for us in the reſt of mankind, as 
an handſome perſon recommends us to the good 
graces of the fair ſex, It may be further obſerved, 
that any little defect in point of figure is ſooner o- 
. yerlooked, than a ſourneſs in the temper ; and we 


conceive a more laſting diſguſt at a moroſe churliſh- 


neſs of manners, than at an hump-back or a pair 
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| of bandy legs. Good- nature is, indeed, ſo amiable 
a qualification, that every man would be thought to 
| Teſs it: and the ladies themſelves would no more 
ike to be accuſed of a erſe turn of mind, than 
of an unhappy caſt of features. Hence 23 
mat thoſe unfortunate ſtale virgins, uſually called 2 
old maids, have both theſe heavy cenſures thrown | 
er upon them; and are at once accuſed, as ugly and 
ill-natured. 8 e 5 
Some perſons are (according to the ſtrict import 
of the phraſe itſelf ) born good-natured. Theſe for- 
tunate people are eaſy in themſelves, and agreeable 
to all about them. I hey are, as it were, conſtituti- - 
| onally pleaſing; and can no more fail of being affable 
and engaging in converſation, than an Hamilton or 
| a Coventry can be otherwiſe than beautiful and 
charming. Yet it is the duty even of thoſe, who 
are naturally endowed < with the ſoft parts of con- 
verſation,“ to be careful not to deprave or abuſe 
them. They muſt not rely ton confidently on their 7 
native fweetneſs of diſpoſition : for we ſhould no © 
more eſteem a man, who diſcovered æ negligence of 
pleaſing, than we ſhould admire a beauty who was 
an intolerable ſfattern. Nor, on the other hand, 
ſhould they let their good-nature run to an 
of compliment and extravagant civility; for an en- 
gaging temper has been as often ſpoiled by this 
troubleſome politeneſs, as a fine ſhape has been 
ſqueezed into frightful — tight ſtays, 
and a fine complexion entirely ruined by paint. 
But if thiscare is requiſite even in thoſe few, who 
are bleſt with this native complacency and good 
humour, how neceflary is it for the generali . 
mankind to labour at — the irregularities in 
their temper ? For this purpoſe it would be fully 
ſufficient, if they would employ half the art to cul 
uvate their minds, that is daily uſed to ſet off 
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perfons. To this important end, not only the fe. 
male delicacies of paint and eſſenee are called in ag 
auxiliaries to their embroidered ſuits and French 
perukes, but this anxiety to ſupply any perſonal de. 
fect has ſet the invention of artificers' to work 
with ſo much earneſtneſs, that there is ſcarce any 
external blemiſh, which may not be concealed : and 
however unkindly nature may have dealt with you, 
you may by their aſſiſtance be made a model for 2 
ſtatuary, or a pattern for a painter to ſtudy. If you 
want an inch in height, your ſhoemaker can ſupply 
it; and hofier can furniſh you with a four of We 
calves, — put an Iriſhman to the bluſh. An 
irregularity in the ſhape can be made inviſible by 
your taylor, or at Jeaſt by the artiſt near the hay- I 
market, who daily gives notice, that he makes ſteel 
ſtays for all thoſe, who are INCLINED to be crooked, | 
There are various beautifying lotions and eoſme- 
tics, that will cure ſpots and freekles in the com- 
plexion, and combs and unguents, that will change 
red hair to the ſineſt brown. Do you want an eye? 
Taylor will fill the vacant ſocket with as bright 4 

piercer, as the family of the Pentweazles can boaſt, 
Or is your mouth deficient for want of teeth ? Paul 
Jullan (to uſe his own phrate) wilt rectify your heady 
and will fix a ſet in your gums as even and as white, 

as ever adorned the mouth of a chimney-ſweeper. 
Theſe, and many other inventions no leſs curious 
and extraordinary, have been deviſed; and there 
are no operations, however painful, which have 
not been ſubmitted to with patience to conquer per- 
ſonal deformities. I know a gentleman, who went 
through the agony of having his leg broke a ſecond 
time, becauſe it had been ſet awry ; and I remem- 
ber a lady, who died of a cancer in her breaſt, oc- 

_ cafioned by the application of repelling plaiſters to 
keep back her milk, that the beauty of her neck 
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inight not be diftroyed. I moſt heartily wiſh the 
fame refolution was difcovered in improving tha 
diſpoſition. Tully in thatpart ofhis where 
he ſpeaks — — tells us, © that it is deſtroyed 
6 perturbations either of the body 
& or mind.” It is a pity, that mankind cannot bg 
reconciled to this opinion; finee it is likely, they 
would ſpare no pains in cultivating their minds, if 
it tended to adorn their perſons. Yet itis certain, 
that a man makes a worſe figure with an ignorant 
te, than an unpowdered peruke; and thatknow- 
ſedge is a greater ornament to the head, than a bag 
or a {mart cocked hat; that anger ſets like a blood 
ſhot in the eyes, while good-nature lights them u 
with ſmiles, and makes every feature in the 
charming and agreeable. FW 
The difficulty of being convinced, that we want 
this ſocial turn, is the grand reaſon, that ſo little 
pains are taken to acquire and perfect it. Would 
a man once be perſuaded of any irregularity in his 
temper, he would find the blemiſhes of the mind 
more eaſily eorrected and amended, than the defects 
and deformities of the body : but alas! every man 
is in his own opinion ſenſible and good-humoured. 
It is, indeed, poſſible to convince us, that we have 
a bad complexion or an aukward d t. 
which we endeavour to amend by waſhes and « 
daneing-maſter; but when the mind is 
ſelf-adulation, the moſt fatal ſpecies -of flattery, 
makes us cajole ourſelves into a belief, that the faule 


is not in our own diſpoſition, but in that of our. 
companions; as the mad inhabitants of moor-fields 
conclude all, that come to viſit them, out of their 
ſenſes. This fooliſh flattery it is, that makes us 
think ourſelves inflexibly in the right, while we ase 
obſtinately wrong, and 41 receiving or 
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at the perverſeneſs and obſtinacy of the reſt of the 
world. A modern buck damns you for a ſullen fel- 
low, if you refuſe a pint bumper, and looks upon 


ble humouriſt, while he diſguſts all that are about 


both; and we ſhould not be anxious to cloath the 


and virtue, as to put on lace and velvet; and when 
our minds are completely dreſſed, we ſhould take 
care that good- nature and complacency influence 
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communicating any pleaſure in ſociety. A whimſical 

perſon complains of the fickleneſs of his acquain- W 
tance, and conſtantly aecuſes them of fancy and 
caprice ; and there never was an inſtance of a po- 
ſitive untoward man, that did not continually rail 


erer 


ou as a ſneaking ſcoundrel, if you decline enter- 
ing into any of his wild pranks, and do not chuſe 
to lay all night in the round-houſe. The untracta- 


him, conceives himſelf to be the perſon affronted, 
and laments that there is no harmony in the con- 
verſation, though he is himſelf the only one that 
plays out of tune. It is true, indeed, that“ the 
eye ſees not itſelf:“ but when this blind partiali 

is Carried ſo far, as to induce us to believe thoſe 
guilty of the folly, who makes us ſenſible of it, it is 
ſurely as abſurd. as to imagine, that the hair-lip or 
carbuncled noſe, a man, ſees in the glaſs, belongs 
- the figure in the mirrour, and not to his own 
Perfection is no more to be expected inthe minds 
of men, than in their perſons: natural defects and 
wregularities in both muſt be overlooked and ex- 
cuſed. But then equal attention ſhould be paid to 
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N and at the ſame time let the mind go naked. 
We ſhould be equally aſſiduous to ohtain knowledge 


and direct the whole; which will throw the ſame 
grace over our virtues and good qualities, as fine 
cloaths receive from being cut according to the fa- 
ſhion. In order to acquire theſe good qualities, we 


S ourſelves into j 
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(ould examine ourſelves i ially, and not erect 
dges, and treat all the reſt of man- 

kind like — = hs Would it not be highly, ridi- 
culous in a perſon of quality to go to court inaruff, 


. cloak, a pair of trunk hoſe, and the habit worn in 


the days of queen Elizabeth, and while he ſtrutted 

about in this antiquated garb, to accuſe all the reſt 

of the world of being out of the faſhion. 
I cannot conclude better than with a paſſage from 


= Swift's Tale of a Tub, where the ſtrict analogy be- 


tween the cloathing of the mind and the body is 
humourouſly pointed out. Man (ſays he) is a 
% micro-coat. As to his body there can be no 
% doubt; but examine even the acquirements of 


his mind, you will find them all contribute in 


their order towards furniſhing out an exact dreſs. 


Jo inſtance no more; is not religion a cloak, 
J < honeſty a pair of ſhoes worn out in the dirt, ſelf- 


love a ſurtout, vanity a ſhirt, and conſcience a 


e pair of breeches, which, though a cover for lewd- 
«© neſs as well as naſtineſs, is eaſily ſlipt down for 


te the ſervice of both? 


Ihe folly of Anczs. 
T H E maxim which Periander of Corinth, one 
of his knowled 


ofthe ſeven ſages of Greece, left as a memorial 


of thy anger. He conſidered anger as the diſ- 
turber of human life, the chief enemy both of pub- 
lic happineſs and private tranquility, and therefore 
thought that he could nat lay on poſterity a ſtrong- 
er obligation to. reverence his memory, than by 
leaving them a falutary caution againſt this outra- 
geous paſſion, | EE. 


ge and benevolence was, Be maſter 


* 
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To what latitude Periander mage extend the 
word, . his precept will ſcarce allow us 
to conjecture. From anger, in its full import, pro- 
tracted into malevolence, and exerted in revenge, 
ariſe, indeed, many evils to which the life of man 
is expoſed. By anger operating upon power are 


produced the ſubverſion of cities, the deſolution of 


countries, the maſſacre of nations, and all thoſe 
"dreadful aud aſtoniſhing calamities which fill the 
hiſtories of the world, and which could not be read 
at any diſtant point of time, when the paſſions ſtand 
neutral, and every motive and principle is left to its 
natural force, without ſome doubt of the veraci 
of the relation, did we not fee the ſame cauſes ſtill 
tending to the ſame effects, and only acting with 
leſs vigour for want of the ſame concurrent oppor- 
tes, ; habe 
But this gigantick and enormous ſpecies of an- 
ger falls not properly under the animadverſion of a 
writer, whoſe chief end is the regulation of common 
life, and whoſe precepts are to recommend them- 
ſelves by their general uſe. Nor is this eſſay intend- 
ed to expoſe the tragical or fatal effects even of pri- 
vate ma bgnity. The anger which Ipropoſe now for 
my ſubject is ſuch as makes thoſe who indulge it 
more troubleſome than formidable, and ranks them 


rather with hornets and waſps, than with bafiliſks 


and lions. - | 

I There is in the world a certain claſs of mortals, 
known and contentedly known, by the appellation 

of paſſionate men, who imagine xſelves entit- 


Ted by that diſtinction to be provoked on every | 


Night occaſion, and to vent their rage in vehement 
and fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and li- 
_ centious reproaches. Their rage, indeed, for the 
ned fumes away in outcries of injury, and 
proteſtations of vengeance, and ſeldom proceeds tp 
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actual violence, unleſs a drawer or a falls 
in their way; but they interrupt the quiet thoſe 
that hap 1 reach of their clamours, 
. of converſation, and interrupt 
2 ment of ſociety. 
Mien 8. this kind are ſometimes not without un- 
derſtanding or virtue ſufficient to recommend them 
to love and regard, and are, therefore, not 9 
treated with the ſeverity which their neglect oft 
eaſe of all about them might juſtly provoke; they 
have obtained a kind of preſcription for their folly, 
and being conſidered by their companions as under 
a predominant influence that leaves them no mafſ- 
ters of their conduct or their language, as acting 
without thought, and ruſhing into miſchief with a 
miſt before their eyes, they are pitied rather than 
cenſured, and their ſallies are paſſed over as the in- 
voluntary blows of a man agitated. by the ſpaſms af 
a convu 
It is ſurely not to be obſerved without indignati- 
on, that men are to be found of minds mean 
to „ with this 8 — — 
are proud to obtain riv ma 
can without ſhame, yore gue, regret, conſider 
themſelves as receiving gra pareons from Meir 
compantons and giving t continual opportuni- 
ties of exereiſing their patience, and boaſting their 


Pride is undoubted the original of anger; bue 
pry hke every _ paſſion, if it once breaks 
ooſe from — 4 oounteracts its own es. A 
paſſionate man, upon the review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to offer to his _ 
* 3 how his ey 
_ cauſed, w 2 arg 
n at laſt. 
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upon ſmall occaſions ; for life, unhappy as it is, can- 
not ſupply great evils as frequently as the man of 
fire thinks fit to be enraged; and therefore the firſt 
reflection upon his violence muſt ſhow him that he 
is mean enough to be driven from his poſt by every 
petty incident, that he is the mere ſlave of trivial 
chances, and that his reaſon and his virtue are in 
the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of theſe loud extravagancies, 
which a man is generally careful to conceal from 
others, and, perhaps, does not always diſcover him- 
ſelf. He-that finds his knowledge narrow, and his 
arguments weak, and, by conſequence, his ſuffrage 
not much regarded in queſtions accurately examin- 
ed, and ſeriouſly dehated, is ſometimes in hope of 
gainirig that attention by his clamours, which he 
cannot otherwiſe obtain, and is pleaſed with re- 
membering that at leaſt he made himſelf heard that 


he had the power to interrupt thoſe whom he could 
not confute, and ſuſpend the deciſion which he could 


LW | 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their ſervants and domeſticks ; they feel 
their own ignorance, they ſee their own inſignifi- 


+ cance, and, therefore, they endeavour, by their fury 


to fright contempt from before them, when they 


know it muſt follow them behind, and think them 


ſelves eminently maſters, when they ſee one folly 
tamely e bee with, only for fear leſt refuſal or 
wn ſhould provoke them to a greater. TN 

. Theſe temptations eannot but be owned to have 
. . ſome force, and it is ſo little pleaſing to any man 


to ſee himſelf wholly overlooked in the maſs of 


things, that he may be allowed to try a few expe- 
dients for procuring ſome kind of ſupplemental dig- 


nity, and to endeavour to add weight by the vio- 


5 | Thoſe ſudden burſts of rage generally break out 
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lence of his temper, to the lightneſs of his other 
powers. But this has now been long practiſed, 
and found upon the moſt exact eſtimate, not to 
produce advantages equal to its inconveniences 3 
Fr it has not appeared that a man has by uproar, 
and tumult, and bluſter, altered any one's opinion” 
of his underſtanding, or been able to gain any in- 
fluence except over thoſe whom fortune or nature 
have made his dependents. He may by a ſteady 
erſeverance in his ferocity fright his children, and 
5 his ſervants, but all the reſt of the world 
will look on and laugh; and he will have the com- 
fort at laſt of * that he lives only to raiſe 
contempt and hatred, emotions to which widem 
and virtue would be always unwilling to give oc- 
caſion. He will find that he has contrived only to 
make thoſe fear him, whom every reaſcnable bein 
is endeavouring to endear by kiz.dne(s, and mu 
content himſelf with the plealure of a triumph ob- 
tained by trampling on thoſe who could not reſiſt 
him. He muſt perceive that the apprehenſion which 
his preſence cauſes is not the awe of his virtue, but 
the dread of his brutality, and that he has given up 
the felicity of being loved, without gaining the ho- 
nour of heing reverenced. | 
But this is not the only ill conſequence of the 
frequentindulgence of this bluſtering paſſion, which 
a man, by often calling to his aſſiſtance, will teach, 
in a ſhort time, to intrude before the ſummons, to 
ruſh upon him with reſiſtleſs violence, and without 
any previous notice of its approach. He will find 
himſelf liable to be inflamed at the firſt touch of 
rovocation, and unable to retain his reſentment, 
till he has a full conviction of the offence, to pro- 
portion his anger to the cauſe or to regulate it by 
rudence, or by duty, When a man has once ſuf- 


cred his mind to be thus vitiated, he becomes one 
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of the moſt hateful and unhappy beings. He can 
Five no ſecurity to himſelf that he ſhall not, at the 

next interview, alienate by ſome ſudden tranſport 
His deareft friend; or break out, upon ſome ſhght 
contradiction, into fach terms of rudeneſs as can 
never be perfectiy forgotten. Whoever converſes 
with him lives with the fuſpicion and ſolicitude of 
à man that plays with a tame tiger, always under 
a neceflity of watching the moment, in which the 
EOS ſavage ſhall begin to growl. 


It is told by Prior, in a panegyrick on lord Dor- | 


ſet, that his ſervants uſed to put themſelves in his 
way when he was angry, becauſe he was ſure to 
recompenſe them for any indignities whichhe made 
the ſuffer. This is the round of a paſſionate man's 
life; he contracts debts, when he is furious, which 
his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him to diſcharge 
nt the return of reaſon. He ſpends his time in out- 
rage and acknowledgement, injury and reparation. 
Or, if there be any who hardens himſelf in oppreſſi- 
on, and juſtifies the wrong, becauſe he has Jas it, 
His inſenſibility can make ſmall part of his praiſe, or 
his happineſs; he only addsdeliberation to haſty fol- 
ly, aggravates petulance by contumacy, and deſ- 
3 the only plea that he can offer for the tender- 
neſs and patience of mankind. 
Let, even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, becauſe it ſeldom wants a puniſh- 
ment equal to its guilt. Nothing is more deſpiga- 
ble or more miſerable than the old age of a pelo 
nate man. When the vigour of youth fails him, 
and his amuſements pall with frequent repetition, 
his occaſional rage ſinks by decay of ſtrength into 
- peeviſhneſs, that peeviſhneſs, for want of novelty 
and variety, becomes habitual; the world falls o 
from around him, and he is left to devour his own 
heart in ſolitude and contempt, 4 
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On BENE vOLEN CE. An Eaſtern Story. 


ARAZ AN, the merchant of Bagdat, was emi- 
nent throughout all the eaſt for his avarice and 
his wealth: his origin was obſcure, as that of the 


ſpark which by the colliſion of ſteel and adamant 


is ſtruck out of darkneſs; and the patient labour of 
perſevering diligence alone had made him rich. It 
was remembered, that when he was indigent he was 
thought to be generous ; and he was ſtill acknow- 
ledged to be inexorably juſt. But whether, in his 
dealings with men, he diſcovered a perfidy which 


tempted him to put his truſt in gold, or Yhether in | 


roportion as he accumulated wealth he diſcovered 
his own importance to increaſe, Carazan prized it 
more as he uſed it leſs : he gradually loſt the incli- 
nation to do good, as he acquired the power; and 


as the hand of time ſcattered ſnow upon his head, 


the freezing influence extended to his boſom. 
But though the door of Carazan was never opened 


by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, yet fear 


led him conſtantſy to the moſque at the ſtated hours 
of prayer; he performed all the rites of devotion 


Vith the moſt ſerupulous punctuality, and had thriee 


paid his vows at the temple of the prophet. That 


devotion which ariſes from the love of God, and 


neceſſarily includes the love of man, as it connects 
gratitude with benificence, and exalts that which 
was moral to divine, confers new dignity upon good- , 
neſs, and is the object not only of affection but re- 
verence. On the contrary, the devotion of the ſelf- 
iſh, whether it be thought to avert the puniſhment 
which every one wiſhes to IN or to inſure 
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it by the complication of hypocriſy with guilt, never 
fails to excite indignation and abhorrence. Carazan, 

therefore, when he had locked his door, and turn- 
ing round with a look of circumſpective ſuſpicion 
proceeded to the moſque, was followed by every eye 
with ſilent 8 the poor ſuſpended their ſup- 
plication when he paſſed by; and though he wah 
known by every man, yet no man ſalluted him. ; 
Such had been long the life of Carazan, and ſuch 
was the character which he had acquired, when no- 

_ tice was given by proclamation, that he was remo- 
ved to a magnificent RY in the center of the 
eity, that his table ſnould be ſpread for the public, 
and that the ſtranger ſnould be welcome to his bed. 

The multitude ſoon ruſhed like a torrent to his 
door, where they beheld him diſtributing bread to 

the hungry and apparel to the naked, his eye ſoften- 
ed with compaſſion, and his cheek glowing with de- 
light. Every one gazed with aſtoniſhment at the 
prodigy 3 and the murmur of innumerable voices 
increaſing like the ſound of approaching thunder, 
Carazan beckoned with his hand; attention ſuſ- 
: pended the tumult in a moment, and he thus gratifi- 
ed the curioſity which had procured him audience. 

To Him who touches the mountains and they 
ſmoke, the 8 and the moſt Merciful, be e- 
verlaſting honour ! He has ordained ſleep to be the 
miniſter of inſtruction, and his viſions have reprov- 
ed me in the night. As I was fitting alone in my 
haram, with my lamp burning before me, comput- 

ing the product of my merchandize, and exulting 

in the increafe of my wealth, I fell into a deep ſleep, 

and the hand of Him wlio was in the third heaven 

was upon me. I beheld the angel of death comin 
forward like a whirlwind, and he ſmote me before | 
could deprecate the blow. At the ſame moment I 
talt myſelf lifted from the ground, fd tranſported 


with aſtoniſhing rapidity thro' the regions of the air. 
The earth wascontracted to an attom beneath ; and 
the ſtars glowed round me with a luſtre that obſcured 
the ſun. The gate of paradiſe was now in fight ; 
and I was intercepted by a ſudden brightneſs which 
no human eye could behold : the irrevocable ſen- 
tence was now to be pronounced; my day of pro- 
bation waspaſt ; and from the evil of my life nothin 
could be taken away, nor could any thing be add 
to the good. When I reflected that my lot for eter- 
nity was caſt, which not all the powers of nature 
could reverſe, my confidence totally forſook me; 
and while I ſtood trembling and ſilent, covered with 
confuſion and chilled with horror, I was thus ad- 
dreſſed by the radiance that flamed before me, 

« Carazan, thy worſhip has not been accepted 
becauſe it was not prompted by the love of God; 
neither can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, becauſe 
it was not produced by love of man: for thy own 
ſake only, haſt thou rendered toevery man hisdue z 
and thou haſt approached the Almighty only for 
thyſelf. Thou haſt not looked up with 2 
nor round thee with kindneſs. Around thee, thou 
haſt indeed, beheld vice and folly; but if vice and 
folly could juſtify thy parſimony, would they not 
condemn the bounty of Heaven? If not upon the 

fooliſh and the vicious, where ſhall the ſun diffuſe 
its light, or the clouds diſtill their dew? Where 
ſhall the lips of the ſpring breathe fragrance, or the 
hand of autumn diffuſe how Remember, Cara- 
zan, that thou haſt ſhut compaſſion from thine 
heart, and graſped thy treaſures with a hand of iron: 
thou haſt lived for thyſelf; and, therefore, hence- 
forth for ever thou ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the 
light of heaven, and from the ſociety of all beings * 
ſhalt thou be driven; ſolitude ſhall protract the 
lingering hours of eternity, and darkneſs aggravate 
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the horrors of deſpair.” At this mor I ühwWas 
driven by ſome ſecret and irreſiſtible power through 
the glowing ſyſtem of creation, and paſſed innume- 
rable worlds in a moment. As I approached the 
verge of nature, I perceived the ſhadows of total 
and boundleſs vacuity deepen before me, a dreadful 
region of eternal ſilence ſolitude and darkneſs! Un- 
ufterable horror ſeized me at the proſpect, and this 
exclamation burſt from me with all the vehemence 
of defire: O! that I had been doomed for ever 
to the common feceptacle of impenitence and guilt ! 
There ſociety would have alleviated the torment of 


_ deſpair, and the rage of fire could not have exclud- 


ed the comfort of light. Or if I had been con- 
demned to reſide on a comet, that would return 
but once in a thouſand years to the regions of light 
and life; the hope of theſe periods, however diſtant, 
would chear me in the dreary interval of cold and 
darkneſs, and the viciſſitude would divide eternity 
into time.” While this thought paſſed over m 
mind, I loſt fight of the remoteſt ſtar, and the la 
glimmering of light was quenched in utter darkneſs. 
The agonies of deſpair every moment increaſed, as 
every moment angmented my diſtance from the laſt 
habitable world. I reflected with intolerable an- 
guiſh, that when ten thouſand thouſand years had 
carried me beyond the reach of all but that Power 
who fills infinitude, I ſhould ſtill look forward into 
an immenſe abyſs of darkneſs, through which I 
ſhould ſtil] drive without ſuccour and without ſo- 
"ciety, farther and farther ſtill, for ever and ever. I 
then ſtretched out my hands toward the regions 
of exiſtence, with an emotion that awaked me. 
_ Thus have I been taught to eſtimate ſociety, like 
every other bleſſing, by its loſs. My heart is warm- 


ed to liberality; and Tam zealous to communicate 


; the happineſs which I feel, to thoſe from whom it 
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J derived; for the ſociety of one wretch, whom in 
the pride of N would have ſpurned from 
my door, would, in the dreadful ſolitude to which 
I was condemned, have been more highly prized, 
than the gold of Afric, or the gems of Golconda, + 
At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan be- 
came ſuddenly filent, and looked upward in an es- 
ſtacy of gratitude and devotion, the multitude wers 
ſtruck at once with the precept and example; and 
the Caliph, to whom the event was rela. that he 
might be liberal beyond the power of gold, com- 
manded it to be recorded for the henefit of poſ- 
terity. ; 


On StLr-Love. A Fable, 


HERE lived in the vale of Koritz, a her- 
mit named Akallah, who by the power of a 
taliſman could convert any —_— whatever into 
another of a different ſpecies. His life being as pure 


as his knowledge was extenſive, he preſently be- 


came famous over the whole eaſt, and all the youth © 
of the adjacent countries came tohimfor inſtruction, 
Among the reſt, the ſon of the king of Thebet Was 


placed by his father under the tuition of this cele-7 


brated philoſopher. Monophaz, for that was the 
name of the young prince, was of a proud, ſelfiſh, 
and cruel diſpoſition ; he looked upon the other 
nations of the earth, as tributary vaſſals to his 

wer, and upon his father's ſubjects, as the abject _ 
ſlaves of his pleaſure. Kalaphaz, the good old king, 
who tenderly loved his people as a parent, wo 


often lament within himſelf the terrible proſpect 
they had before them, wan By anticipated the ca- 
* | 5 8 3 1 1 > - 
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lamities that were likely to enſue after his death, 
under the reign of his ſucceſſor; however, that no- 
thing ſhould be wanting to contribute to their wel- 
fare, or that of his own ſon, he took all the me- 
thods poſſible to render the young prince more hu- 
mane and tractable; but when nothing availed, he 
at laſt determined to ſend him as abovementioned, 

to the great philoſopher and magician Akallah. 
Accordingly when Monophaz was arrived at a little 
village, where the pupils of diſtinction generally 
reſided, he ſent to command the preceptor to come 
to him. Akallah, who both knew by his art, and 
was previouſly informed of the temper of his royal 
diſciple; told the meſſenger, that though his birth 
and fortune ſet a diſtinction between the reſt of 
mankind, yet wiſdom claimed a ſuperiority by na- 
ture over all; and though the prince of Thebet had 
been accuſtomed to command the great ones of the 
earth, it was now his turn to obey and attend the 
will of his maſter. As ſoon as Monophaz received 
this meſſage, which breathed a ſpirit of liberty and 
philoſophy, more than what he had been uſed to, 
he was greatly enraged againſt the hermit, and re- 
pairing to his cave with the ſervants that attended 
him, reſolved to make the good old man fall a vie- 
tim to his reſentment. Akallah being apprized of 
the young prince's deſign, waited patiently for his 
coming, upon whoſe appearance with a drawn 
ſword in his hand, he touched the taliſman, and 
Menophaz was inſtantly metamorphos'd into an 
emmet. The attendants, upon the ſudden diſap- 
pearance of their maſter, were greatly aſtoniſhed, 
which the hermit perceiving : “ Behold ! ſaid he, 


EF pointing to the ground, that inſect which you fee 


crawling on the earth, was once Monophaz, your 
Jord, who was toreign uncontroulable over the lives 
of millions, but is now reduced by the power of the 
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but as I perceive by my art, that there will be a 


on particular occaſions, or in certain parts of life; . 
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Almighty, to lie with reptiles in the duſt; for be- 


fore his nreſence, ho ereated every being for uni- 


verſal goc d, and not ſelfiſh delight, the greateſt 
monarch v pon the globe is no more than the ſmall- 
eſt mote fluttering in the meridian ſun. Learn hence 
continued he, young 3 (looking down upon 
the emmet) that thoſe alone are di inguithed b 
his preſent and future favour, who correſpond wi 
his great _ of promoting the good of all his 
creatures, and guide their lives by the unerring die- 
tates of reaſon, and the tender ſuggeſtions of hu- 


- manity. Tis in my power, whom you lately fo 


threatened in your wrath, to make you continue in 
this body, as a puniſhment for the raſh attempt; 


thorough reformation of your mind with the chan 
of your ſhape, and that your future conduct will 
be both a bleſſing to yourſelf and the reſt of man- 


kind; you ſhall immediately be conveyed back a- 


gain in your own form, with your attendants, tothe 
court of your father at Thebet.“ Having ſaid this, 
Akallah touched the taliſman, by which Monophaz 
found himſelf where the magician promiſed to con- 
vey him; and being convinced by this experiment 
of the weakneſs and inſufficiency of man in com- 
pariſon to the power of heaven, he became after- _ 
wards, by his example, a living precept of. p 
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neſs to the reſt of the world. 
The garden of Hoyz. A Dream. 


THERE is no temper” ſo univerſally indulge. 
ed as hope: other paſſions operate by ſtarts 


but hope begins with the firſt power of comparing 


* 
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our actual with our poſſible ſtate, and attends ud 
through every ſtage and period of our lives, always 
urging us forward to new acquiſitions, and holding 
out ſome diſtant bleſſing to our view, promiſing us 
either relief from pain, or increaſe of happineſs. 
Hope is neceſſary in every condition. The mi- 
ſeries of poverty, of ſickneſs, of captivity would, 
without this comfort, be inſupportable; nor does 


it appear that the happieſt lot of terreſtrial exiſtence 


can ſet us above the want of this general bleſſing, 


or that life, when the gifts of nature and of fortune 


are accumulated upon it, would not ſtill be wretch- 
ed, were it not elevated and delighted by the expec- 


tation of ſome new poſſeſſion, of ſome enjoyment 


yet behind, by which the wiſh ſhall be at laſt ſatis- 
fied, and the heart filled up to its utmoſt extent. 
Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promiſes 
what it ſeldom gives; but its promiſes are more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it ſeldom 
fruſtrates us without aſſuring us of recompenſing 


the delay by a greater bounty. 


I was muſing on'this ſtrange inclination which 
every man feels to deceive himſelf, and conſidering 
the advantages and dangers proceeding from this 


| gay proſpect of futurity, when, falling aſleep, on a 


udden I found myſelf placed in a garden, of which 
my ſight could deſcry no limits. 3 ſcene about 
me was gay and gladſome, light with ſunſhine, and 
fragrant with perfumes; the ground was painted 
with all the variety of ſpring, and all the choir of na- 


ture was ſinging in the groves.” When I had reco- 


vered from the firſt raptures, with which the con- 


fuſion of pleaſure had for a time entranced me, I be- 
gan to take a particular and deliberate view of this 
delightful region. I then perceived that I had yet 
higher gratifications to expect, and that, at a ſmall 
diſtance from me, there were brighter flowers, cleate - 
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er fountains, and more oy es; where the 

birds, which I yet heard but faintly, were exerting 

all the power of melody. The trees about me were 
beautiful with verdure, and fragrant with bloſſoms 
but I was tempted to leave them by the fight of ripe 
fruits, which ſeemed to hang only to be plucked, 
I therefore walked haſtily forwards, but found, as 1 
proceeded, that the colours ef the field faded at my 
approach, the fruit fell before I reached it, the birds 
flew ſtill ſinging before me, and though I preſſed on- 
ward with great celerity, I was ſtill in fight ofplea- 
ſures which I could not yet gain the poſſeſſion, and 
which ſeemed to mock my — and to retire 
as I advanced. 

Though I was confounded with ſo many alter- 
nations of joy and grief, I * perſiſted to go for- 
ward, in hopes that theſe fugitive delights would 
in time be overtaken. At length I ſaw an innume- 
rable multitude of every age and ſex, who ſeemed 
all to partake of ſome general felicity; for every 
cheek was fluſhed with confidence, and every eye 
ſparkled with eagerneſs; yet each appeared to have 


ſome particular and ſecret pleaſure, and very few 


were willing to communicate their intentions, or 
extend their concern beyond themſelves. Moſt of 
them ſeemed, by the rapidity of their motion, too 
buſy to gratify the curioſity of a ſtranger, and there- 
fore I was content for a while to gaze upon them, 
without interrupting them with troubleſome en- 
quiries. At laſt I obſerved one man worn with time 
and unable to ſtruggle in the croud ; and, therefore, 
ſuppoſing him more at leiſure, I began to accoſt 
him; but he turned from me with anger, and told 
me he muſt not be diſturbed, for the great hour of 
rojection was now come, when mercury ſhould 
oſe his wings, and ſlavery ſhouldno longer dig the 
mine for gold, 
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I left him, and attempted another, whoſe ſoftneſs 
of mien, andeaſy movement, gave me reaſon to hope 
for'a more agreeable reception: but he told me, 
with a low bow, thatnothing would make him more 
happy than an opportunity of ſerving me, which he 
could not now want, for a place which hehad been 
twenty years ſoliciting would beſoon vacant. From 
him I had recourſe to the next, who was departing 
in haſte to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate of an uncle, 
who by the courſe of nature could not live long. 


He that followed was prepared to dive for treaſure 
in a new invented bell; and another was on the point 


of diſcovering the longitude. 
Being thus rejected whereſoever I applied myſelf 
for information, I began to imagine it beſt to deſiſt 


from enquiry, and try what my own obſervation 


would difcover : but ſeeing a young man, gay and 


thougnhtleſs: I reſolved upon one more experiment, 


and was informed that I was in the garden of Hope, 


dhe daughter of Deſire, and that all thoſe whom 1 


ſaw thus tumultuouſly buſtling round me, were in- 
cited by the promiſes of Hope, and haſtening to 
ſeize the gifts which ſhe held in her hand. 

I turned my ſight upward, and ſaw a goddeſs in 
the bloom of youth, ſitting on a throne: around her 
5 all the gifts of fortune, and all the bleſſings of 
life were ſpread abroad in view; ſhe had a perpet- 
ual gayety of aſpect, and every one imagined that 
her ſmile, which was impartial and general, was 
directed to himſelf, and triumphed in his own ſu- 


periority to others, who had conceived the ſame 


confidence from the ſame miſtake 

I then mounted an eminence, from which I had 
a more extenſive view of the whole place, and could 
with leſs perplexity conſider the different conduct 
of the crouds that filled it. From this ſtation I ob- 
ſerved, that the entrance into the garden of Hope 
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| was by two gates, oneof which was kept by Reaſon, 
| and the other by Fancy. Realon was ſurly and ſcru- 


pulous, and ſeldom turned the key without many 
interrogatories, and long heſitation ; but Fancy was 
a kind and gentle portreis, ſhe held her gate wide 
open, and welcomed all equally to the diſtrict under 
her ſuperintendancy; ſo that the paſſage was crouded 
by all thoſe who either feared the examination of 
Reaſon, or had been rejected by her. 75 
From the gate of reaſon there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, by a craggy, ſlippery, and winding. 
path, called the Streight of 3 which thoſe 
who entered with the permiſſion of the guard en- 
deavoured to climb. But tho' they ſurveyed the way 
very chearfully before they began to riſe, and mark- 
ed out the ſeyeral ſtages of their progreſs, they com- 
monly found unexpected obſtacles, and were oblig- 
ed frequently to ſtop on the ſudden, where they 
imagined the way plain even. A thouſand intriea- 
cies embarraſſed them, a thouſand ſlips threw them 
back, and and a thouſand pitfals impeded their ad- 
vance. So formidable were the dangers, and fo 
frequent the miſcarriages, that many returned from 
the firſt attempt, and many fainted in the midſt of 
the way, and only a very ſmall number were led up 


to the ſummit of Hope, by the hand of Fortitude, 


Of theſe few the greater part, when they had ob- 
tained the gift which 780 0 had promiſed them, re- 
pong the labour which it coſt, and felt in their 
ucceſs the regret of di! »vointment;_ the reſt re- 
tired with their prize, a. vere led by wiidom to 
the bowers of Content. Beer Oy 
Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could 
find no way to the ſeat of Hope : but though ſhe 
fat in full view, and held out her gifts with an air 
of invitation, which filled every heart with rapture, 
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tate fo channelled'and ſhaded, that none perceived 


the impoſſibility of aſcending it, but each imagined 
himſelf to have diſcovered a way to which the reſt 


were ſtrangers. Many expedients were indeed tri- 
ed by this induſtrious tribe, of whom ſome were ma- 


king themſelves wings, which others were contriv- 
ing to actuate by the perpetual motion. But, with 
all their labour, and all their artifices, they never 
roſe above the ground, or quickly fell back, nor ever 
approached the throne of Hope, but continued ſtill 

to gaze at a diſtance, and laughed at the ſlow pro- 
grels of thoſe whom they ſaw toiling in the Streight 
of Difficulty. 


Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had 


entered the garden, without making, like the reſt, 
any attempt to climb the mountain, turned imme- 
diately to the vale of Idleneſs, a calm and undiſturb- 
ed retirement, from whence they could always have 
Hope in proſpect, and to which they pleaſed them- 
ſelves with believing that ſhe intended ſpeedily to 
deſcend. Theſe were indeed ſcorned by all the reſt, 
but they ſeemed but very attle affected by contempt, 


advice, or reproof, but were reſolved to expect at 


_ Eaſe the favour of the goddeſs. - 


* 
* 


Among thisgay race I was wandering, and found 
them ready to anſwer all queſtions, and willing 


do communicate their mirth: but turning round 
I faw two dreadful monſters entering the vale, one 
whom I knew to be Age, and the other Want. 


Sport and revelling were now at an end, and an 
univerſal ſhriek of affright and diſtreſs burſt out 
and awaked me. , 


„ . 
a 
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The hiſtory of GELALEZD DIN. A Tale. 
N the time when Baſſora was conſidered as the 
ſchool of Aſia, and flouriſhed by the &y ar 104" 
of its profeſſors and the confluence of its ſtudents 
among the pupils that liſtened round the chair af 
Albumazar, was Gelaleddin a native of Tauris in * 
Perſia, a young man, amiable in his manners, and . 
beautiful in his form, of boundlefs curioſity, inceſ- 
ſant diligence, and irreſiſtable genius, of quick ap- 
prehenſion, and tenacious memory, accurate with- 
out narrowneſs, and cager for novelty without in- 9 
conſtancy. $23 6 0 
No ſooner did Gelaleddin appear at Baſſora, than 
his virtues and abilities raiſed him to diſtinction: 
he paſſed from claſs to claſs, rather admired thar. & 
envied by thoſe whom the rapidity of his progreſ:” 9 
left behind; he was conſulted by his fellow ſtudent: ;- + 
as an oraculous guide, and admitted as acompeten 
auditor to the conferences of the ſages. - © | 
After a few years, having paſſed through all the 
[ excrciſes of probation, Gelaleddin was invited to a 
profeſſor's ſeat, and intreated to increaſe the ſplen- 
dor of Baſſora. Gelaleddin affected to conſidet the 
propoſal, with which, before he conſidered it, he 
purpoſed to comply, and next morning retired into 
5 a garden planted for the recreation of ſtudents, and 
; entering a ſolitary walk, began to meditate upon 
his future life. | | 
If lam thus eminent, ſaid he, in the regions of 
literature, I ſhall be yet more conſpicuous in any 
other place: if I ſhould now devote myſelf to ſtudy - 


and retirement, I muſt paſs = life in Glence, un- 
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acquainted with the delights of wealth, the influence 
of power, the pomp of greatneſs, and the charms 

of elegance, with all that man envies and defires, 

with all which keeps the world in motion, by the 
hope of gainingor the fear of loſing it. I will there- 
fore depart to Tauris, where the Perſian monarch 
reſides in all the ſplendor of abſolute dominion : my 
reputation will fly before me, my arrival will be 
congratulated by my kinſmen and my friends; I 
ſhall ſee the eyes of thoſe who predicted my great- 
neſs, ſparkling with exultation, and the faces of 
thoſe that once deſpiſed me, clouded with envy, or 
counterfeiting kindneſs by artificial ſmiles. I will 
ſhew my wiſdom by my diſcourſe, and my modera- 
tion by my filence : I will inſtru& the modeſt with 
eaſy gentleneſs, and repreſs the oſtentatious by ſea- 
ſonable ſuperciliouſneſs. My apartments will be 
crouded by the inquiſitive and the vain, by thoſe 
that honour and thoſe that rival me: my name will 
ſoon reach the court: I ſhall ſtand before the throne 
of the Emperor; the judges of the laws will con- 
feſs my wiſdom, and the nobles will contend ta 
" heap gifts upon me. If I ſhall find that my merit, 
like that of others excites malignity, or feel myſelf 
tottering on the ſeat of elevation, I may at laſt re- 
tire to academical obſcurity, and become, in my 
loweſt ſtate, a profeſſor of Baſſora.“ | 

Having thus ſettled his determination, he declar- 
ed to his friends his deſign of viſiting Tauris, and 
ſaw with more pleaſurethan he ventured toexpreſs, 
the regret with which he was diſmiſſed. He could 
not bear to delay the honours to which he was deſ- 
tined, and therefore haſted away, and in a ſhort 
time entered the capital of Perſia. He was-imme- 
diately immerſed in the croud, and paſſed unob- 
ſerved to his father's houſe. He entered, and was 
received, tho' not unkindly, yet without any exceſs 
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of fondneſs, or exclamations of rapture. His father 
had, in his abſence, ſuffered many loſles; and Gela- 
leddin was conſidered as an additional burthen to 
a failing family. m 

When he recovered from his ſurprize, he began 
to diſplay his acquiſitions, and practiſed all the arts 
of narration and diſquiſition ; but the poor have no 
leiſure to be pleaſed with eloquence; » 964 heard his 
arguments without conviction, and his pleaſantrics 
without a ſmile. He then applied himſelf ſingly to 
his brothers and ſiſters, but found them all chained 
down by invariable attention to their own fortunes, 
and inſenſible of any other excellence than that 
which could bring ſome remedy for indigence. 

It was now known in the neigh ood that- 
Gelaleddin was returned, and he — for ſome day's 
in expectation that the learned would viſit him for 
conſultation, or the great for entertainment. But 

who will be pleaſed or inſtructed in the manſions 
of poverty? He then frequented places of public 

reſort, and endeavoured to attract notice by the co- 
piouſneſs of his talk. The ſpritely were ſilenced, 
and went away to cenſure in ſome other place his 
arrogance and his pedantry ; and the dull liſtened 
quietly for a while, and then wondered why any 
man ſhould take pains to obtain ſo much know» 
ledge which would never do him good. 

e then ſolicited the viſiers for employment, not 
doubting but his ſervice would be eagerly accepted. 
He was told by one that there was no vacancy in 
his office; by another that his merit was above an 

' patronage but that of the Emperor: by a third, 
that he would not forget him; and by the chief, 
Viſier, that he did not think literature of any great 
uſe in public buſineſs. He was ſometimes admit- 
ted to their tables, where he exerted his wit, and 
diffuſed his knowledge ; but he obſerved, that where 

| * ; 
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by endeavour or accident, he had remarkably ex- 
celled, he was ſeldom invited a ſecond time. 

He now returned to Baſſora, wearied and diſguſt- 
ed, but confident of reſuming his former rank, and 
revelling again in ſatiety of praiſe. But he who had 
been neglected at Tauris, was not much regarded 
at Baſſora: he was conſidered as a fugitive, who re- 
turned only becauſe he could live in no other place; 
his companions found that they had formerly over- 
rated his abilities, and he lived long without notice 
or eſteem. 2 | 


Woe oo on poo ho goo pope ghs 


e hiſtory of ALMAMoULIN, the ſon 
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N the reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of the 
J eaſt, in the city of Samarcand, lived Nouradin 
the merchant, renowned throughout all the regions 
of India for the extent of his commeree, and the 
integrity of his dealings. His warehouſes were fill- 
ed with all the commodities of the remoteſt nations ; 
every rarity of nature, every curioſity of art, what- 
ever was valuable, whatever was uſeful, haſted to 
his hand. The ſtreets were crouded with his car- 
riages; the ſea was covered with his ſhips; the 
| ſtreams of Oxus were wearied with conveyance, 
and every breeze of the ſky wafted wealth to Nou- 
radin. 2 | | 
At length Nouradin felt himſelf ſeized with a ſlow 
malady, which he firſt endeavoured to divert by ap- 
plication, and afterwards to relieve by luxury and 
' . Indulgence; but finding his ſtrength every day leſs, 

.he was atlaſt terrified, and called for help upon the 

ſages of phyſic; they filled his apartments with 
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alexipharmics, reſtoratives, and eſſential virtues ; 
the pearls of the ocean were diſſolved, the ſpices of 
Arabia were diſtilled, and all the powers of nature 
were employed, to give new ſpirits to his nerves, 
and new balſam to his blood. Nouradin was for 
ſome time amuſed with promiſes, invigorated with 
cordials, or ſoothed with anodynes ; but the diſeaſe 
reyed upon his vitals, and he ſoon'diſcovered with 
indignation, that health was not to be bought. He 
was confined to his chamber, deſerted by his phy- 
ficians, and rarely viſited by his friends; but his 
1 to die flattered him long with hopes 

of life. — Þ | 
At length having paſſed the night in tedious lan- 
guor he called to him Almamoulin, his only ſon; 
and, diſmiſſing his attendants, ** My ſon,” ſays he, 
% behold here the weakneſs and fragility of man; 
look backward a few days, thy father was great 
and happy, freſh as the vernal roſe, and ſtrong as 
the cedar of the mountain; the nations of Aſia 
drank his dews, and art and commerce delighted 
in his ſhade. Malevolence beheld me, and ſigh- 
ed: his root, ſhe cried, is fixed in the depths; it is 
watered by the fountains of Oxus; he ſends out 
branches afar, and bids defiance to the blaſt; pru- 
dencereclines againſt his trunk, and progeny dan- 
ces on his top. Now, Almamoulin, look upon me 
withering and proſtrate ; took upon me, andattend. 
I have trafficked, I have proſpered, I have rioted in 
gain; my houſe is ſplendid, my ſervants are nu- 
merous; yet I diſplayed only a ſmall part of my 
riches; the reſt, which I was hindered from enjoy- 
ing by the fear of raiſing envy, or tempting rapaci- 
ty, I have piled in towers, I have buried in caverns, 
I have hidden in ſecret repoſitories, which this ſcroll 
will diſcover. My purpoſe my after ten months-. 
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more ſpent in commerce, to have withdrawn my 
wealth to a ſafer country; to have given ſeven years 
to delight and feſtivity, and the remaining part of 
my days to ſolitude and repentance; but the hand 
of death is upon me; a frigorific torpor encroach- 
es upon my veins; I am now leaving the produce 
of my toil, which it muſt be thy buſineſs to enjo 
with wiſdom.” The thought of leaving his wealt 


filled Nouradin with ſuch grief, that he fell into 
convulſions, became delirious, and expired. 


Almamoulin, who loved his father, was touch- 
ed a while with honeſt ſorrow, and fat two hours 
jn profound meditation, without peruſing the paper 
which he held in his hand. He then retired to his 
own chamber, as overborne with affliction, and there 
read the inventory of his new poſſeſſions, which 
ſwelled his heart with ſuch tranſports, that he no 
longer lamented his father's death. He was now 
ſufficiently compoſed to order a funeral of modeſt 
magnificence, ſuitable at once to the rank of Nou- 
radin's profeſſion, and the reputation of his wealth. 
The two next nights he ſpent in viſiting tl 2 tower 
and the caverns, and found the treaſures greater to 
his eye than to his imagination. 

Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of ex- 
act frugality, and had often looked with envy on the 
finery and expences of other young men: he there- 
fore believed, that happineſs was now in his power, 
ſince he could obtain all of which he had hitherto 
been accuſtomed to regret the want. He reſolved 
to give a looſe to his deſires, to revel in enjoyment, 
and feel pain or uneaſineſs no more. 

He immediately procured a ſplendid equipage, 
Adrxeſſed his ſervants in rich embroidery, and cover- 
ed his horſes with golden capariſons, He ſhower- © 
ed down filver on the populace, and ſuffered their 
acclamations to ſwell him with inſolence. The no- 
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bles ſaw him with anger, the wiſe men of the ſtate 
combined againſt him, the leaders of armies threat- 
ened his diſtruction. Almamoulin was informed 
of his danger : he put on the robe of mourning in 
the preſence of his enemies, and appealed them 
with gold, and gems, and ſupplication, : 

He then ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf, by an al- 
liance with the princes of Tartary, and offered the 
price of kingdoms, for a wife of noble birth. His 
ſuit was generally rejected, and his preſents refuſed ; 


but aprinceſs of Aſtracan once condeſcended toad- 


mit him to her preſence. She received him ſittin 
on a throne, attired in the robe of royalty, and 
ſhining with the jewels of Golconda; command 
ſparkled in her eyes, and dignity towered on her 

orehead. Almamoulin approached and trembled. 
She ſaw his confuſion, and diſdained him: How, 
ſays the, dares the wretch hope my obedience, who 
thus ſhrinks at my glance? Retire, and enjoy thy 
riches in ſordid oſtentation; thou waſt born to be 
wealthy, but never canſt be great. 

He then contracted his deſires to more private 
and domeſtic pleaſures. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 
tranſplanted foreſts, he levelled mountains, opened 
proſpects into diſtant regions, poured fountains 
from the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through 
new channels. | W 

Theſe amuſements pleaſed him for a time; bu 
langour and wearineſs ſoon invaded him. His bo- 
wers loſt their fragrance, and the waters murmured 
without notice. He purchaſed large tracts of land 
in diſtant provinces, adorned them with houſes of 
pleaſure, and diverſified them with accommodati- 
ons for different ſeaſons. Change of place at firſt 
relieved his ſatiety, but all the novelties of ſituation 
were ſoon exhauſted; he found his heart Vacant, 
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- and his deſires, for want of external objects, rava- 
ging himſelf. 


e therefore returned to Samarcand, and ſet open 


his doors to thoſe whom idleneſs ſends out in ſearch 
of pleaſure. His tables were always covered with 
delicacies; wines of every vintage ſprinkled in his 
bowls, and his lamps ſcattered perfumes. The 
ſound of the lute, and the voice of the ſinger, chaſ- 
ed away ſadneſs; every hour was crouded with 
pleaſure; and the day ended and began with feaſts 
and merriment. Almamoulin cried out, „I have 
at laſt found the uſe of riches; I am ſurrounded by 
companions, who view my greatneſs without envy; 
and I enjoy at once the raptures of popularity, and 
the ſafety of an obſcure ſtation. What trouble can 
he feel, whom all are ſtudious to pleaſe, that they 
may be repaid with pleaſure? What danger can 
he dread, to whom every man is a friend. 
Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin, as he 


looked down from a 1 upon the gay aſſembly, 


regaling at his expence; but in the midſt of this 
ſoliloquy, an officer ofjuſtice entered the houſe, and 
in the form of legal citation, ſummoned Almamou- 
lin to appear before the emperor. The gueſts ſtood 
a while aghaſt, then ſtole imperceptibly away, and 
he was led off without a ſingle voice to witneſs his 


integrity. He now found one of his moſt frequent 


viſitants, accuſing him of treaſon in hopes of ſhar- 
ing his confiſcation ; yet, unpatronized and unſup- 
ported, he cleared himſelf by the openneſs of in- 
nocence, and the conſiſtence of truth; he was diſ- 
miſſed with honour, and his accuſer periſhed in 
priſon. 

Almamoulin now perceived with how little rea- 
fon he had hoped for juſtice or fidelity from thoſe 
who lived only to gratify their ſenſes; and, being now 
weary with vain experiments upon life, and fruitleſs. 
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ſearches after felicity, he had recourſe to a ſage, Who, 
after ſpending 2 in travel and obſervation, 
had retired from all human cares, to a ſmall habi- 
tation on the banks of Oxus, where he converſed 
only with ſuch as ſolicited his councel. Brother,” 
ſaid the philoſopher, © thou haſt ſuffered thy reaſon 
to be deluded by idle hopes and fallacious appear- 
ances. Having long looked with defire uponriches, 
thou hadſt taught thyſelf to think them more valu- 
able than nature deſigned them, and to expect from 
them, what experience has now taught thee, that 
they cannot give. That they do not confer wiſdom, 
thou mayſt be convinced, by conſidering at how dear 
a price they tempted thee, upon thy firſt entrance 
into the world, to purchaſe the empty ſound of vul- 
gar acclamation. That they cannot beſtow forti- 
tudeor magnanimity, that man may be certain, who 
Rood trembling at Aſtracan, before a being not na- 
turally ſuperior to himſelf, - That they will not ſu 
ly unexhauſted pleaſure, the recollection of forſa- 
en palaces and neglected gardens, will eafily inform 
thee. That they rarely purchaſe friends, thou didſt 
ſoon diſcover, when thou wertleft to ſtand thy trial 
uncountenanced and alone. Yet think not riches 
uſeleſs; there are purpoſes, to which a wiſe man 
may be delighted to apply them; they may, by a 
rational diſtribution to thoſe who want them, eaſe 
the pams of helpleſs diſeaſe, ſtill the throbs of reſt- 
leſs anxiety, relieve innocence from oppreſſion, and 
raiſe imbecility to chearfulneſs and vigour. This 
they will enable thee to perform, and this will afford 
the only happineſs ordained for our preſent ſtate, 
the confidence of divine favour, and the hope of 
future rewards,” | | 
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A RrertEeCTION on LIFE. 


S Raſſelas, Prince of Abyſſinia, and his com- 


E panions walked along the bank of the Nile, 
lighted with the beams of the moon quivering on 
the water, they ſaw at a ſmall diſtance an old man, 


Vhom the prince had often heard in the aſſembly of 
the ſages. © Yonder, ſays he, is one whoſe years 


have calmed his paſſions, but not clouded his rea- 
fon : let us cloſe the diſquiſitions of the night, by 
enquiring what are his ſentiments of his own ſtate, 
that we may know whether youth alone is to 
ſtruggle with vexation, and whetherany better hope 
remains for the latter part of life.” 2 
Here the ſage approached and ſaluted them. They 
invited him to join their walk, and prattled a while 
as acquaintance that had unexpectedly met one 


another. The old man was chearful and talkative, 
and the way ſeemed ſhort in his company. He was 
pleaſed to find himſelf not difregarded, accompanied 


them to their houſe, and at the prince's requeſt, en- 
tered with them. They placed him in the ſeat of 


honour, and ſet wine and conſerves before them. 


“ Sir, ſaid the princeſs, an evening walk muſt 


give to a man of learning, like you, pleaſures which 


* and youth can hardly conceive. You 


w the qualities and the cauſes of all that you 
behold, the laws by which theriver flows, the pe- 
riods in which the planets perform their revoluti- 
ons. Every thing muſt ſupply you with contem- 
plation, and renew the conſciouſneſs of your own 
dignity,” 9 5 
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Lady, anſwered he, let the gay and the vigorous 
expect pleaſure in their excurſions, it is enough that 
age can obtain eaſe. To me the world has loſt its 
novelty: I look round, and ſee what | remember to 
have ſeen in happier days. I reſt againſt a tree, and 
conſider, that in the ſame ſhadelI once diſputed upon 
the annual overflow of the Nile with a friend who 
is now filent in the grave. I caſt my eyes upwards, 
fix them on the changing moon, and. think with 
pain on the viciflitudes of life. I haveceaſed to take 
much delight in phyſical truth; for what have I to 
| do with thoſe things I am ſoon to leave?” ; 
« You may at leaſt recreate yourſelf, ſaid Imlac, 
with the recollection of an honourable and uſeful 
life, and enjoy the praiſe which all agree to give 
1 
F e Praiſe, ſaid the ſage, with © ſigh, is to an old 
man an empty ſound. I have neither mother to be 
delighted with the reputation of a ſon, nor wife to 
3 the honours of her huſband. I have out- 
ived my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
much importance : for I cannot extend my intereſt 
beyond myſelf. Youth is delighted with applauſe, 
becauſe it is conſidered as the earneſt of ſome future 
good, and becauſe the proſpect of life is far extended: 
but to me, who am now declining to decrepitude, 
there is little to be feared from the malevolence of 
man, and yet leſs to be hoped from their affection 
or eſteem. Sowething they may yet take away, but 
can give me nothing. Riches would now be uſe- 
leſs, and high employment would be pain. Myre- 
troſpect of life recalls to my view many opportunities 
of good neglected, much time ſquandered upon trifles 
and more loſt in idleneſs and vacancy. I leave many 
great deſigns unattempted, and many great attempts 
unfiniſhed. My mind is baniened with no hea 


crime, and therefore I compoſe myſelf to tranquility; 
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endeavour to abſtract my thoughts from hopes and 
cares, which, though reaſon knows them to be vain, 


ſtill try to keep their old poſſeſſion of the heart: ex- 


pect, with ſerene humility, that hour which nature 


cannot long delay; and hope to poſſeſs in a better 
ſtate that happineſs which here I could not find, 
and that virtue which here I have not attained.” 


He roſe and went away, leaving his audience not 


much elated with the hopes of long life. The prince 
conſoled himſelf with remarking, that it was not 


reaſonable to be diſappointed by this account : for, 


age had never been conſidered as the ſeaſon of feli- 
city, and if it was poſſible to be eaſy in decline and 
weakneſs, it was likely that the days of vigour and 
alacrity might be happy; that the noon of life might 
be '>right, if the evening could be calm. 

The princeſs ſuſpected that age was querulous 


and malignant, and delighted to repreſs theexpect- 


ations of thoſe who had newly entered the world. 
She had ſeen the poſſeſſors of eſtates look with en- 


vy on their heirs, and known many who enjoy plea- 


ſure no longer than they can confine it to them- 
ſelves. 

Pekuah conjectured, that the man was older than 
he appeared; and was willing to impute his com- 
plaints to delirious dejection; or elſe ſuppoſed that 
he had been unfortunate, and was therefore diſcon- 
tented: For nothing, ſaid ſhe, is more common 


than to call our own condition the condition of life.” . 


Imlac, who had no deſire to fee them depreſſed, 
ſmiled: the comforts which they could fo readily 


procure to themſelves, and remembered, that atthe, 


{ame age, he was equally confident of unmingled 
3 and equally fertile of conſolatory expe- 
dients. He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 


knowledge, which time itſelf would too ſoon im- 


preſs. 
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The Voyage of Lips. 

ce IF E,“ ſays Seneca, is a in the 

progreſs of which, we are perpetually chang- 
ing our ſcenes; we firſt leave childhood behind us, 
then youth, then the years of ripened manhood, 
then the better and more pleafing part of old age.” 
The peruſal of this paſſage, having excited in me 
a train of reflections on the ſtate of man, the inceſ- 
fant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the gradual change 
of his diſpoſition to all external objects, and the 
thoughtleſneſs with which he floats — the ſtream 
of time, I ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt my medituti- 
ons, and, on a ſudden, found my ears filled with 
the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, the 
ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and the daſh 


of waters. e | 
My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curio- 


fity ; but ſoon recovering myſelf ſo far as to enquire 


whither we were going, and what was the cauſe of 
ſuch clamour confuſion, I was told that they 
were launching out into the ocean of life; that we 
had already paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, in which 


multitudes had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and 


fragility of their veſſels, and more by the folly, - 
perverſeneſs, or negligence, of thoſe who undertook 

to ſteer them; and that we were now on the main 
ſea, abandoned to the winds and billows, without 
any other means of ſecurity, than the care of the 
pilot, whom it was always in our power to chooſe. 
among great numbers that offered their direction 
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I then looked round with anxious eagerneſs : and 
firſt turning my eyes behind me, ſaw a ſtream flow- 
ing thro* flowery iſlands, which every one that failed 
along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure ; but no ſoon- 
er touched, than the current, which, though not 
noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtable, bore him a- 
way. Beyond theſe iſlands all was darkneſs, nor 
could any of the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at 
which he firſt embarked. | 

Before me, and each other fide, was an expanſe 
of waters violently agitated, and covered with ſo 
thick a miſt, that tke moſt perſpicacious eye could 
ſee but a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks 
and whirlpools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the-gale with full fails, and in- 
ſulting thoſe whom they had left behind. So nume- 

Tous, indeed, were the dangers, and ſo thick the 
darkneſs, that no caution could confer ſecurity. Yet 
there were many, who, byfalſe intelligence, betray- 
ed their followers into whirlpools, or by violence 
puſhed thoſe whom they found in their way againſt 
the rocks. | . 

The current was invariable and inſurmountable ; 
but though it was impoſſible to ſail 2 it, or to 
return to the place that was once paſſed, yet it was 
not ſo violent as to allow no opportunities for cou- 
rage, ſince, though none could retreat back ſrom 

danger, yet they might often avoid it hy oblique di- 
rection. | | | 

It was, however, not very common to ſteer with 

much care or prudence; for, by ſome univerſal in- 

fatuation, every man appeared to think himſelf ſafe, 

though he ſaw his conſorts every moment ſinking 
round him; and no ſooner had the waves cloſed o- 

ver them, than their fate and their miſconduct were 

| forgotten : the voyage was Purſued with the ſame 
Jocund confidence; every man congratulated him- 
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ſelf upon the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believed 
himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his 
friend was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks on 
which he was daſhed ; nor was it often obſerved that 
the ſight of a wreek made any man change his 
courſe ; if he turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon 
forgot the rudder, and left himſelf again to the 
diſpoſal of chance. & | 

This negligence did not proceed from indiffe- 
rence, or from wearineſs of their preſent condition z 
for not one of thoſe, who thus ruſhed upon de- 
ſtruction, failed, when he was ſinking, to call loud- 
ly upon his affociates for that help which could not 
now be given him; and many ſpent their laſt mo- 
ments in cautioning others againſt the folly, by 
which they were intercepted in the midſt of their 
_ courſe. ir benevalence was ſometimes praiſ- 
ed, but their admonitions were unregarded. | 

The veſſels, in which we had embarked, being 
confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence of the ſtream 
of life, were viſible impaired in the courſe of the 
N ſo that every paſſenger was certain, that 
how long ſoever he might, by favourable accidents, 
or by Leger vigilance, be preſerved, he muſt fiak 
at laſt. / 5 I a 

This neceſſity of periſhing might have been ex- 
N to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the dar- 

g, at leaſt to keep the melancholy and timorous 
in perpetual torments, and hinder them from wy 
enjoyment of the varieties and gratifications whic 
nature offered them as the ſolace of their labours ; 
yet in effect none ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction 
than thoſe to whom it was moſt dreadful ; they all 
had the art of concealing their danger from them- 


ſelves ; and thoſe who knew their inability to bear 
the fight of the terrors that embarraſſed their way, 
took care never to look forward, but found ſuns 
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 amufement for the preſent moment, and generally 
entertained themſelves by playing with Hope, who 
was the conſtant aſſociate of the voyage of life. 
- Yet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, even to 
thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they 
ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould fink laſt; and 
with this promiſe every one was ſatisfied, tho' he 
laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to believe it. Hope, 

indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of her 
companions; for in proportion as their veſſels 
leaky, ſhe redoubled her aſſurance of ſafety; and 
None were more buſy in making proviſions for a 
Jong voyage, than they, whom all but themſelves 
ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by irreparable decay. | 
In the midſt of the current of life was the gulph 


of Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſ- 


ed with rocks, of which the pointed crags were con- 
cealed under water, and the tops covered with her- 
bage, on which Eaſe ſpread couches of repoſe, and 
with ſhades, where Pleaſure warbled the ſong of 
invitation. Within fight of theſe rocks all who 
' failed on the ocean of life muſt neceſſarily paſs. 
Reafon, indeed, was always at hand to ſteer the 
paſſengers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might eſcape; but very few could, by her intreaties 
or remonſtrances, be induced to put the rudder in- 
to her hand, without ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould ap- 
proach ſo near untothe rocks of Pleaſure, that they 
might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort enjoyment of 
that delicious region, after which they always de- 
termined to purſue their courſe. without any other 
deviation. ö | 2 
' Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far by 
theſe promiſes, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where, indeed, 
the circumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted 


the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſenſible 


- 
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rotations, towards the center. She then repented 
her temerity, and with all her force endeavoured 
to retreat; but the draught of the gulph was gen- 
erally too ſtrong to be overcome; and the paſſenger, 
having danced in circles with a new in 2 
velocity, was at laſt overwhelmed and loſt. Thoſe 
few whom Reaſon was able to extricate, generally 
ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon the points which ſhot 
out from the rocks of Pleaſure, that they were un- 
able to continue their courſe with the ſame ſtrength 
and facility as before, but floating along timorouſſ 
and feebly, OY by every breeze, and ſhat- 
tered by every of the water, till they ſunk, h 
ſlow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and innumerable 
expedients, always repining at their own folly, and 
warning others againſt the firſt approach to the 
gulph of Intemperance. 

There were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the 
breaches and ſtop the leaks of the veſſels which had 
been ſhattEred on the rocks of Pleaſure. Many ap- 
peared to have great confidence in their ſkill, and 
me, indeed, were preſerved. by it from ſinking, 

who had received only a ſingle blow; but I remark- 
ed that few veſlels laſted long which had been mualks 
repaired, nor was it found that the artiſts them- 
ſelves continued afloat longer than thoſe who had 
leaſt of their aſſiſtance. | 

The only advantage, which, in the voyage of 
life, the cautious had above the negligent, was, 
that they ſunk later, and more ſuddenly; for th 

aſſed forward till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe 
in whoſe company they had iſſued from the ſtreights 
of infancy, periſh in the way, and at laſt were over- 
ſet by a croſs breeze, without the toil of reſiſtance, 
or the anguiſh of expectation. But ſuch as had of- 
ten fallen againſt the rocks n commonly 
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ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended long with 
the encroaching waters, and harraſſed themſelves 
by labours that ſcarce Hope herſelf could flatter 
with ſucceſs. | | 

As I was looking ”__ the various fate of the 
multitude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with 
an admonitionfrom ſome unknown power, Gaze 
not idly upon others when thou thyſelf art finking. 
Whence is this thoughtleſs tranquility, when thou 
and they are equally endangered?” I looked, and 
ſeeing the gulph of Intemperance before me, ſtart- 
ed and awaked. 


-- 


No Lirꝝ pleaſing to GOD, that is not 
_ uſeful to Man. An Eaſtern Srokv. 


T pleaſed the mighty ſoverei Abbas Caraſcan, 
from whom 5 15 of = ee derive ho- 
-nour and dominion, to ſet Mirza his ſervant over 
the province of Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the 
' ballance of diſtribution was ſuſpended with impar- 
tiality; and under his adminiftration the weak were 
8 the learned received honour, and the di- 
— 5 became rich: ed apts . was beheld 
by every eye with complacency, and every tongue 
ound bleſſings upon his head. But it Wo 
obſerved that he derived no joy from the benefits 
which he diffuſed ; he became penſive and melan- 
choly ; he ſpent his leiſure in ſolitude ; in his pa- 
lace he ſat motionleſs upon a ſofa; and when be 
went out, his walk was flow, and his eyes were fix- 
ed upon the ground: he applied to the buſineſs of 


Nate with reluctance; and reſolved to relinquiſh 
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cept that only which reflects the ſplendor of 


| pane his mouth ; and the king firſt broke ſilence, 
after 
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the toil of government, of which he eould no long - 
er enjoy the reward. PT 3 

He therefore, obtained permiſſion to approach 
the throne of his ſovereign; and being aſked what 
was his requeſt, he made this reply: May the 


lord of the world forgive the ſlave whom he has 


honoured, if Mirza profane agua lay the bounty 
of Abbas at his feet. Thou given me the do- 
minion of a country, fruitful as the gardens of Da- 
maſcus; and a city, glorious above all others, ex- 


reſence. But the lo life is aperiod ſcarce ſuf- 
ient to prepare for death: all other buſineſs is 
vain and trivial , as the toil of emmets in the path 


of the traveller, under whoſe feet they periſh for 
ever; and all enjoyment is unſubſtantial and evan- 


eſcent, as the colours. of a boy that appears in the 
interval of a ſtorm. Suffer me therefore, to prepare 
for the approach of eternity ; let me give up my ſoul 
to meditation; let ſolitude and ſilence acquaint me 
with the myſteries of devotion ; let me forget the 
world, and by the world be forgotten, till the mo- 
ment arrives, in which the veil of eternity ſhallfall, 
and I ſhall be found at the bar of the Almighty.” 
rg then bowed bimſelf to the earth, and Rood 
ent. | | | | 
By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that 
at theſe words he trembled upon that throne, at the 


footſtool of which the world pays homage: he looked 
round upon his nobles ; but every countenance Was. 


pale, and every eye was upon the earth. No man 


it had continued near an hour. | 
Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon me. I 
am alarmed, as a man who ſuddenly perceives that 
he is near the brink of a precipice, and is urged for» 
ward by an irreſiſtable force ; but yet I know not, 


res ad Teo 
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whether my danger is a reality or a dream. I am as 
thou art, a reptile of the earth; my life is a moment, 
and eternity, in which days and years are nothing, 
eternity is before me, for which I alſo ſhould pre- 
pare: but by whom then muſt the faithful be go- 
verned ? By thofe only, who have no fear ofjude 
ment ? By thoſe only whoſe life is brutal, becauſe 
like brutes they do not conſider that they ſhall die? 
Or who, indeed, are the faithful? Are the buſy mul- 
titudes that croud the city, in a ſtate of perdition ? 
And is the cell of the derviſe alone the gate of pa- 
radiſe? To all, the life of a derviſe is not poſſible: 
to all, therefore, it cannot be a duty. Depart to the 
houſe which has in this city been prepared for thy 
reſidence; I will meditate the reaſon of thy requeſt; 
and may he who illuminates the mind of the hum- 

ble, enable nie to determine with wiſdom.” | 

Mirza departed ; and on the third day, having 
received no command, he again requeſted an audi- 
- ence, and it was granted. hen he entered the 
royal preſence, his countenance. appeared more 
chearful; he drew a letter from his boſom, and 

having kiſſed it he preſented it with his right hand. 
„ My lord,” ſaid he, I have learned by this 
Tetter, which I receivedfrom Coſrou the Iman who 
now ſtands before thee, in what manner life may be 
beſt improved. I am enabled to look back with 
pleaſure, and forward with hope ; and I ſhall now 
rejoice ſtill to be the ſhadow of thy power at Tau- 
ris, and to keep thoſe honours which I. ſo lately 
wiſhed to reſign.” The king who had liſtened. to 
Mirza with a mixture of ſurpriſe and curioſity, im- 
mediately gavethe letter to Coſrou, and command- 
ed that it ſhould be read. The eyes of the court 
Was at once turned upon the hoary ſage, whoſe 


countenance was ſuffuled with an honeſt bluſh ; and 
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Under the inſtruction of the phyſician Aluazer, 


The PorrTEe InSTRUCTOR, 1 
it was not without ſome heſitation that he read theſe 
words. | , 


To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of Abbas our 
mighty lord has honoured with dominion, be e- 


verlaſting health! When I heard thy purpoſe to 


withdraw the bleſſings of thy government from the 
thouſands of Tauris, my heart was wounded with 
the arrow of affliction, and my eyes became dim 


I with ſorrow. But who ſhall ſpeak before the king, 


when he is troubled ; and who ſhall boaſt of know- 
ledge, when he is diſtreſſed by doubt? To thee 1 
will relate the events of my youth,” which thou haſt 
renewed before me; and thoſe truths which they 
taught me, may the prophet multiply to thee.” - 


I obtained an early knowledge of his art. To thoſe 
who were ſmitten with diſeaſe, I could adminiſter 
plants, which the ſun has impregnated with the 
ſpirit of health. But the ſcenes of pain, languor, 


and mortality, which were perpetua 1 riſing before 


me, made me often tremble for myſelf. I ſaw the 
grave open at my feet: I determined, therefore, to 
contemplate only the . * beyond it, and to de- 
ſpiſe every acquiſition which I could not keep. I 
conceived an opinion, that as there was no merit 
but in voluntary poverty, and ſilent meditation, 
thoſe who defired money were not proper objects 
of bounty; and that by all who were proper objects 
of bounty, money was deſpiſed. I, therefore, buri= 
ed mine in the earth; and renouncing ſociety, I 
wandered into a wild and ſequeſtered part of the 
country; my dwelling was a cave by the fide of a 


hill, I drank the running water from the ſpring, 
and eat ſuch fruits and herbs as I could find. 10 
increaſe the auſterity of my life, I frequently watch- 
ed all night, fitting at the entrance of the cave with 


my face to the caſt, reſigning myſelf to the ſecret 


— 
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influences of the 2. ws and expecting illumina- 
tions from above. One morning after my noctur- 
nal vigil, juſt as Iperceived the horizon glow at the 
approach of the ſun, the power of ſleep became ir- 
reſiſtable, and I ſunk under it. I imagined myſelf 
ſtill fitting at the entrance of my cell; that the 
dawn increaſed; and that as I looked earneſtly for 
the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot appeared to inter- 
cept it. I perceived that it was in motion; it in- 
creaſed in ſize as it drew near, and at length I diſ- 
covered it to be an eagle. I ſtill kept my eye fixed | 
ſttedfaſtly upon it, and ſaw it alight at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, where I now deſcried a fox whoſe two fore 
legs appeared to be broken. Before this fox the 
eagle laid part of a kid, which it had brought in its 
38 talons, and then diſappeared. When I awaked I 
"big laid my forehead upon the ground, and bleſſed the 
| prophet for the inſtruction of the morning. I re- 
viewed my dream, and ſaid thus to myſelf ; Coſrou, : 
thou haſt done well to renounce the tumult, the if 
buſineſs and the vanities of life; but thou haſt as | Þ 
* done it only in part: thou art ſtill every day bu- I 
ed in the ſearch of food, thy mind is not wholly i 
at reſt, neither is thy truſt in providence complete. m 
What art thou taught By this viſion? If thou haſt | tt 
ſeen an eagle commiſſioned by heaven to feed a fox er 
that is lame, ſhall not the hand of heaven alſo ſup- of 
ly thee with food; when that which prevents thee | th 
rom procuring it for thyſelf, is not neceſlity but 
devotion? I was now ſo confident of a miraculous | ©: 
ſupply, that I neglected to walk out for my repaſt, in 
which, after the firſt day, I expected with an impa- || ft 
tience that left me little power of attending to any || he 
gather object: this impatience, however, I labour- 
ed to ſuppreſs, and perſiſted in my reſolution ; but 
my eyes at length began to fail me, and my knees 


 Wnots each other; I threw myſelf back ward, and 
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hoped my weakneſs would ſoon increaſe to inſen- 
fibility. But I was ſuddenly rouzed by the voice of 
an inviſible being who pronounced theſe words: 
Coſrou, i am the angel who, hy che command of 
the Almighty, have regiſtered the thoughts of thy 
heart, which [I am now commiſſioned to reprove- 
While thou waſt attempting to become wiſe above 
that which is revealed, thy folly has perverted the 
inſtruction which was vouchiafed thee. Art thou 
diſabled as the fox? Haſt thou not rather the po- 
wers of the eagle? Ariſe, let the eagle be the object 
of thy emulation. To pain and fickneſs, be 
again the meſſenger of eaſe and health. Virtue is 
not reſt, but action. If thou doſt good to man, as 
an evidence of thy love to God, thy virtue will be 
exalted from moral to divine; and that happiness 
which is the pledge of paradiſe, will-be thy reward 
upon earth, N 
« At theſe words I was not leſs aſtoniſhed than 
if a mountain had been overturned at my feet. I 
humbled myſelfin the duſt ; Ireturned to the city: 
I dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, yet I became 
rich. My {ſkill in reſtoring health to the body, gave 
me frequent opportunities of curing the diſeaſes of 
the foul. I put on the ſacred veſtments; I grew 
eminent beyond my merit; and it was the pleaſure 
of the king that I ſhould ſtand before him. Now, 
therefore, be not offended; I boaſt of no knowledge 
that I have not received: as the ſands of the deſart 
drink up the drops of rain, or the dew of the morn- 
ing; ſo do | alſo, who am but duſt, imbibe the in- 
ſtructions of the prophet. Believe them that it is 
he who tells thee, all knowledge is prophane which 
| terminates in thyſelf; and by a life waſted in ſpe- 
culation, little even of this can be gained. When 
the gates of paradiſe are thrown open before thee, 
thy mind ſhall be irradiated in a moment; here 
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thou canſt little more than pile 8 error ; 


there thou ſhalt build truth upon Wait, 
therefore, for the glorious vifion; and in the _ 


time emulate the eagle. Much is in thy Nor 
and, therefore, much is expected of thee. hough 


the Almighty only can give virtue; yet, as a prince, 


thou mayeſt ſtimulate thoſe to beneficence, who act 
from no higher motive than immediate intereſt ; 
thou canſt not produce the principle, but mayeſt 
enforce the practice. The relief of the poor is e- 
qual, whether they receive it from oſtentation, or 


charity; and the effect of example is the ſame, whe- 


ther it be intended to obtain the favour of God or 
man. Let thy virtue be thus diffuſed; and if thou 
believeſt with reverence, thou ſhalt be accepted a- 
bove. Farewell. May the ſmile of Him who reſides 
in the heaven or heavens, be upon thee! And againſt 
thy name in the volume of His will, may happineſs 
be written!“ 
The king, hoſe doubts like thoſe of Mirza 
were now removed, looked up with a ſmile that 
communicated the joy of his mind. He diſmiſſed 
the prince to his government; and commanded 


_» theſe events to be recorded, to the end that poſte- 


_ rity may know, © that no life is leaſing to God, 
"_ that which is uſeful to mankin . 
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The Day and VE Ax conſidered as a 
Repreſentation of LI x. 


HH E natural advantages which ariſe from the 
T poſition of the earth we inhabit with reſpect 
to the other planets, afford much employment to 
mathematical ſpeculation; by which it has been 
diſcovered that no other confirmation of the ſyſtem 
could have given ſuch commodious diſtributions of. 
light and heat, or imparted fertility and pleaſure to 
ſo great a part of a revolving ſphere. 


It may be, perhaps, obſerved by the moraliſt, 24 


with equal reaſon, that our globe ſeems particular- 
ly fitted for the reſidence of a being, placed hers on- 
ly for a ſhort time, whoſetaſł is to advance himſelf. 
to a higher and happier ſtate of exiſtence, by unre- 
mitted vigilance of caution, and activity of virtue. 
The duties required of man are ſuch as human, 
nature does not willingly perform, and ſuch as thoſe. 
are inclined to delay who yet intend ſometime to. 
fulfil them. It was therefore neceſſary that this 
univerſal reluctance ſhould be counteracted, and 
the drowſineſs of heſitation 4wakened into reſolve : 

that the danger of procraſtination ſhould be always 

in view, and the fallacies of ſecurity be immediate- 

ly detected. | | | 

To this end all the appearances of rature uni- 

formly conſpire. Whatever we ſee, on every fide, 

reminds us of the lapſe of time and the flux of life. 

The day and night ſucceed each other, the rota- 
tion of ſeaſons diverſifies the year, the ſun riſes, at- 
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tains the meridian, declines and ſets, and the moon 
every night changes its form. | | 

The day has Been conſidered as an image of the 
year, and the year as the repreſentation of life. The 
morning anſwers to the ſpring, and the ſpring to 
childhood and youth; the noon correſponds to the 
ſummer, and the ſummer to the ſtrength of man- 
Hood. The evening is an emblem of autumn, and 
autumn of declining life. The night, with its ſi- 
lence and darkneſs, ſhews the winter, in which all 
the powers of vegetation are benumbed, and the 
winter points out the time when life ſhall ceaſe 
with all its hopes and pleaſures.” 

He that is carried forward, however ſwiftly, by a 
motion equable and eaſy, perceives not the change 
of place but by the variation of objects. If the wheel 
of life which rolls thus _— along, paſſed on 
through undiſtinguiſhable uniformity, we ſhould 
never-mark its approaches to the end of the courſe. 
If one hour were like another ; if the paſſage of the 
ſun did not ſhew that the day is waſting; if the 
change of ſeaſons did not impreſs upon us the flight 

of the year, quantities of duration equal to days and 
years would glide away unobſerved. If the parts 
of time were not variouſly coloured, we ſhould ne- 
ver diſcern their departure or ſucceſſion ; but ſhould 
live thoughtleſs of the paſt, and careleſs of the fu- 
ture, without will, and perhaps without power, to- 
compute the periods of life, or to compare the time 
which is already loſt with that which.may probably 
Temain. k „„ 

But the courſe of time is ſo viſibly marked, that 
it is even obſerved by the birds of paſſage, and by 
nations who have raiſed their minds very little above 
animal inſtinct. There are human beings, whoſe 


language does not ſupply them with words by which 
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tkey can number four: but I have read of none that 
have not names for day and night, far ſummer and 
Winter. | | | 
Vet it is certain that theſe admonitions of nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too of- 
ten vain; and that many who mark with ſuch ac- 
curacy the courſe of time, appear to have little ſen- 
ſibility of thedecline of life. Every man has ſome- 
to do which he neglects; every man has faults to 
conquer which he delays to combat. p 
So little do we accuſtom ourſelves to conſider the 
effects of time, that things neceſſary and certain of- 
ten ſurpriſes us like unexpected contingencies. We 
leave the beauty in her bloom, and after an abſence 
of twenty years, wonder at our return to find her 
faded. We meet thoſe whom we left children, and 
can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves to treat them as 
men. The traveller viſits in age thoſe countries 
through which he rambled in his youth, and hopes 
for merriment in the old place. The man of buſi- 
neſs, wearied with b proſperity, retires 
to the town of his nativity, expects to play a- 
way the laſt years with the companions of his child- 
hood, and recover youth in the fields where he once 
Was pug, 5 | X 
From this innattention, ſo general and ſo miſ- 
chievous, letit beevery man's ſtudy to exempt him- 
felf. Let him that deſires to ſee others happy, make 
haſte to give while his gift can be enjoyed; and re- 
member that every moment of delay takes away 
ſomething from the value of his benefaction. And 
let him who purpoſes his own happineſs, reflect, 
that while he forms his purpoſe, the day rolls on, 
and “ the night cometh when no man can work. 
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Denn: HCN 


Oz1Dan and the HERMIT. An Eaſtern 
7 SToRY, 
BID AH, the ſon of Abenſina, left the cara- 


6 vanſera early in the morning, and purſued his 
Journey through the plains of Indoſtan. He was 
freſh and vigorous with reſt ; he was animated with 
hope; he was incited by deſire ; he walked ſwiftly 
forward over the vallies, and ſaw the hills gradual- 
Iy riſing before him. As he paſſed along, his ears 
were delighted with the morning ſong of the bird 
of paradiſe, he was fanned by the laſt flutters of the 
ſinking breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by groves 
of ſpices ; he ſometimes contemplated the tower- 
ing height of the oak, monarch of the hills: and 


* ſometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the prim- 


'roſe, eldeſt daughter of the ſpring ; all his ſenſes 
: wore gratified, and all care was baniſhed from his 
 Qeart. 1 5 4 <d 

Thus he went on till the ſun approached his 
meridian, and the increaſing heat preyed upon his 
ſtrength ; he then looked roundabout him for fome 
more commodious path. He ſaw, on his right hand 
a grove that ſeemed to wave its ſhades as a ſign of 
invitation; he entered it, and found the coolneſs 
and verdure irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, how- 
ever, forget whither he was travelling, but found 
a narrow way bordered with flowers, which appear- 
ed to have the ſame direction with the main road, 
and was pleaſed that, by this happy experiment, he 
had found means to unite pleaſure with buſineſs, 
and to gain the rewards of diligence without ſuf- 
fering its fatigues. He, therefore, ſtill continued 
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to walk for a time, without the leaſt remiſſion of 
his ardour, except that he was ſometimes 1 
to ſtop by the muſic of the birds, whom the heat 
had afſembled in the ſhade: and ſometimes amuſ- 
ed himſelf with plucking the flowers that covered 
the banks on either fide, or the fruits that hung 
upon the branches, At laſt the green path 
to decline fram its firſt tendency, and to wind a- 
mong hills and thickets, cooled with fountains, and 
murmuring with water-falls. Here Obidah pauſed 
for a time, and began to conſider whether it were 
longer ſafe to forſake the known and common track; 
but remembering that the heat was now in its great- 
eſt violence, and that the plain was duſty and un- 
even, he reſolved to purſue the new . which 
he ſuppoſed only to make a few meanders, in com- 
pliance with the varieties of the ground, und tu end 
at laſt in the common road. | 
Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he ſuſpected that he was not gain- 
ing ground. This uneaſineſs of his mind inclined 
him to lay hold of every new object, and give way 
to every ſenſation that might ſooth or divert him. 
ile liſtened to every echo, he mounted every hill for 
a freſh proſpect, he turned aſide to every caſcade, 
and pleaſed himſelf with tracing the courſe of a 
entle river that rolled among trees, and watereda a 
arge region with innumerable circumvolutions. 
In theſe amuſements the hours paſſed away un- 
counted, his deviations had perplexed his memory, 
and he knew not towards what point to travel. He 
ſtood penſive and confuſed, afraid to go forward leſt 
he ſhould go wrong, yet conſcious that the time of 
loitering was now paſt. While he was thus tor- 
tured with uncertainty, the was over-ſpread _ 
with clouds, the day ron from before himy 
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and a ſudden tempeſt gathered round his head, 
He was now rouſed by his danger to a quick anc 
ainful remembrance of his folly, he now faw how 
— 2 is loſt when eaſe is conſulted; he lament- 
ed the unmanly impatience that prompted him to 
ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty cue 
rioſity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While 
be was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a 
clap of thunder broke his meditation. 
He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his 
. power, to tread back the ground which he had paſ- 
- fed, and try to find ſome iſſue where the wood might 
open into the plain. He proſtrated himſelf on the 
ground, and commended his life to the lord of na- 
ture. He roſe with confidence, and tranquility, and 
preſſed on with his ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts 
of thi: deſart were in motion, and on every hand 
were heard the mingled howls of rage, and fear, 
and ravage, and expiration ; all the horrors of dark- 
neſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him ; the winds roar- 
ed in the woods, and the torrents tumbled from 
the huls, . 


vir d into ſudden rage by wintry ſhower”s, 
Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
"The mountain faepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. 


1 
hs forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through 
tze wild, without knowing whither he was going, 
or whether he was every moment drawing nearer to 
ſufety or to deſtruction. At length not fear but la- 
hour began to overcome him; his breath grew ſhort 
and his knees trembled, and he was an the point 
of lying down in reſignation to his fate, when he 
beheld through the brambles the glimmering of a 
taper. He advanced towards the light, and findigg 
dat it proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he 
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called humbly at the door, and obtained admiſſion, 
be old man ſet before him fuch proviſions as h. 
had collected for himſelf, on which Obidah 
with eagerneſs and gratitude. OT, 
When the repaſt was over. Tell me, ſaid the 
hermit, by what chance thou haſt been brought 
hither ; I have been now twenty years an inhabit- 
ant of the wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw a man 
before.” Obidah then related the occurrences of 
his journey, without any concealment or palliation, 
„Son, faid the hermit, let the errors and follies, 
the dangers and eſcape of this day, fink deep into 
thy heart. Remember, my ſon, that humanlife is 
the journey of 2 day. We riſe in the morning of 
youth, full of vigour and full of expectation; ve 
t forward with ſpirit and hope, with gaiety and 
with diligence, and travel on a while in the ſtreight 


* road of piety towards the manſions of reſt. In a 


ſhort time we remit our fervor, and endeavour to 
find ſome mitigation of our duty, and ſome more 
eaſy means of obtaining the ſame end. We then 
relax our vigour, and reſolve no longer to be terrifi- 
ed with crimes at a diſtance, but rely upon our own 
conſtancy, and venture to approach what we re- 
ſolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowerg 
of eaſe, and repoſein the ſhades of ſecurity. Here 
the heart ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides ; we arg 

then willing to enquire whether another advance 
cannot be made, and whether we may not at leaſt, 
turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleaſure. We 
approach them with fcruple and hefitation ; we en- 
ter timorous and trembling, and always hope to 
paſs through them without loſing the road of vir- 
tue, which we, for a while, keep in our fight, and 
to which we purpoſe to return. But temptation 


ſucceeds:temptation, and one campliance prepares 
us for another; we in time Joſe the haꝑpinsſ df 
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innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſenſual gra- 
 tifications. By degrees we let fall the remembrance 
of our original intention, and quit the only ade- 
uate object of rational deſire. e entangle our- 
ſelves in buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in luxury, and 
rove throu gh the labyrinths of inconſtancy till the 


* 


darkneſs of old age begins to invade us, and diſeaſe 
and anxiety obſtruct our way. We then look back 
upon our lives with horror, with ſorrow, with re- 
pentance; and wiſh, but too often vainly wiſh, that 
we had not forſaken the ways of virtue. Happy are 
they, my ſon, who ſhall learn from thy example not 
to deſpair, but ſhall remember, that though the day 
Is paſt, and their ſtrength is waſted, there yet re- 
mains one effort to be made; that reformation is 
never hopeleſs, nor ſincere endeavours ever unaſiſt- 
ed, that the wanderer, may at length return after 
all his errors, and that he who implores ſtrength 
and courage from above, ſhall find danger and diffi- 
culty give way before him. Go now, my ſon, to 
thy repoſe, commit thyſelf to the care of omnipo- 
tence, and when the morning calls again to toil, 
begin anew thy journey and thy life.” 


SSSSSSS/SS/S2SS/S2S/S/S) 
The Advantages of Mepiocrirty. An 
Eaſtern FABLE. 


HE N the plains of India were burnt up 
hy a long continuance of drought, Hamet 
and Raſchid, two neighbouring ſhepherds, faint 


with thirſt, ſtood at the common boundary of their 
grounds, with their flocks and herds panting round 

them, andin extremity of diftreſs praying for water. 
On a ſudden the air was becalmed, the birds ceaſed 
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to chirp, and the flocks to bleat. They turned their 
eyes every where, and ſaw a being of mighty ſtature 
advancing through the valley, whom they knew 
upon his nearer approach to be the genius of dif- 
tribution. In one hand he held the ſheaves of plen- 

„and in the other the ſabre of diſtruction. The 

epherds ſtood trembling, and would haveretired 
before him; but he called to them with'a voice 
gentle as the breeze that plays in the evening among 


the ſpices of Sabza; Fly not from your henefac- 


tor, children of the duſt! I am come to offer you 
ifts which only your own folly can make vain. 
ou here pray for water, and water I will beſtow; 
let me know with how much you will be ſatisfied: 
ſpeak not raſhly ; conſider, that of whatever can be 
enjoyed by the body, exceſs is no leſs dangerous 
than ſcarcity. When you remember the pain of 
thirſt, donot forget the danger of ſuffocation. Now, 
Hamet, tell me your requeſt.” | 
O being, kind and beneficent,” ſays Hamet, let 
_ thine eye pardon my confuſion. I entreat a little 
brook, which in ſummer ſhall never be dry, and in 
winter never overflow.” It is granted,” replies 
the genius; and immediately he opened the ground 
with his ſabre, and a fountain bubbling under their 
feet ſcattered its rills over the meadows ; the flowers 
renewed their fragrance, the trees ſpread a greener 
— and the flocks and herds quenched their 
thirit. = | 
Then turning to Raſchid, the genius invited him 


likewiſe to offer his petition. «© I requeſt,” ſays Ra- 


ſchid, that thou wilt turn the ganges through my 


grounds, with all their waters, and all their inhabit- 
ants.” Hamet was ſtruck with the greatneſs of his 


neighbour's ſentiments, and ſecretly repined in his 
heart, that he had not made the ſame petition before 
him; when the genius ſpoke, © Raſh man, be not 
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inſatiable! remember, to thee that is nothing which 
thou canſt not uſe; and how are thy wants greater 
than the wants of Hamet ?” Raſchid regretted his 
deſire, and pleaſed himſelf with the mean appear- 
ance that Hamer would ms in the n — 
prietor of the ganges. e genius then reti 
3 the river, and the two ſhepherds ſtood wait- 
ing the event. As Raſchid was looking with con- 
tempt upon his neighbour, on a ſudden was heard 
the roar of torrents, and they found by the mighty 
ſtream that the mounds of the ganges were broken. 
The flood rolled forward into the lands of Raſchid, 
his plantations were torn up, his flocks overwhelm- 
ed, he was ſwept away before it, and a crocodile 
devoured him, 


RELIGION the only foundation of Cox- 
| TENT. An Eaſtern Story. 


| MAR, the hermit of the mountain Aubuka- 
bis, which riſes on the eaſt of Mecca, and o- 
verlooks the city, found one evening a man ſitting 
penſive and alone, within a few paces of his cell. 
Omar regarded him with attention, and perceived 
that his looks were wild and haggard, and that his 
body was feeble and emaciated: the man alſo ſeemed 
to gaze ſtedfaſtly on Omar; but ſuch was the ab- 
ſtraction of his mind, that his eye did not immedl- 
ately take cognizance of its object. In the moment 
of recollection he ſtarted as from a dream, he co- 
vered his face in confuſion, and bowed himſelf to the 
ground. Son of affliction,” ſaid Omar, who art 
a” thou, and what is thy diſtreſs ?” «+ My name,” re- 
plied the ſtranger, © is Haſſan, and Iam a native of 
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this city : the angel of adverſity his laid his hund 
upon me; and the wretch whom thine eye com- 
paſſionates, thou canſt not deliver.” „To deliver 
thee,” ſaid Omar, Ho to him only, from 
whom we ſhould receive with humility both good 
and evil; * not thy life from me; for the bur- 
then which I cannot remove, I may at leaſt enable 
thee to ſuſtain.” Haſſan fixed his eyes upon the 
ground, and remained ſome time filent ; then ferch- 
ing a deep ſigh, he looked up at the hermit, and 
thus complied with his requeſt. 
It is now fix years, ſince our mighty lord the Ca- 
liph Almalic, whoſe memory be bleſſed, firſt came 
rivately to worſhip in the temple of the holy city. 
The bleſſings which he petiticned of the prophet, 


as the prophet's vicegerent he was diligent to dif- 
nſe 


in the intervals of his devotion, 

e went about the city, relieving diſtreſs and reſ- 
training oppreſſion: the widow ſmiled under his 
protection, and the weakneſs of age and infancy 
was ſuſtained by his bounty. I, who dreaded no 
evil but ſickneſs, and expected no good beyond the 
reward of my labour, was ſinging at my work, when 
Almalic entered my dwelling. He looked round 
with a ſmile of complacency ; perceiving that tho 
it was mean it was neat, and that though 1 was poor 
I appeared to be content. As his habit was thatof 
a pilgrim, I haſtened to receive him with ſuch hoſ- 
pitality as was in my power; and my chearfulneſs 
was rather increaſed than reſtrained by his preſence. 
After he had accepted ſome coffee, he aſked me 
many queſtions , and though by my anſwers I al- 


ways endeavoured to excite him to mirth, yet I per- 


ceived that he grew thoughtful, and eyed me with 
a placid but fixed attention: I ſu ed that he 
| had ſome knowledge of me, and therefore inquired 

bis country and his name. Haſſan,“ ſaid he, 1 
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have raiſed thy curioſity, and it ſhall be ſatisfied; 
he who now talks with thee is Almalic, the ſove- 
reign of the faithful, whoſe ſeat is the throne of Me- 
dina, and whoſe commiſſion is from above. Theſe 
words ſtruck me dumb with aſtoniſhment, though 
I had ſome doubt of their truth: but Almalic, 
throwing back his garment, diſcovered the peculi- 
arity of his veſt, and put the royal ſignet upon his 
finger. I then ſtarted up, and was about to proſtrate 
myſelf before him, but he prevented me: © Haſſan,” 
ſaid he, **forbear ; thou art greater than I, and from 
thee I have atonce derived humility and wiſdom.” 
I anſwered, «<< Mock not thy ſervant, who is but as 
a worm before thee : life and deathare in thy hand, 
and happineſs and miſery are the daughters of th 
will.” << Haſlan,” he replied, << I can no er 
give life or happineſs, than by not taking them a- 
way: thou art thyſelf beyond the reach of my boun- 
ty, and poſſeſſed of felicity which Ican neither com- 
unicate nor obtain. My influence over others, fills 
my boſom with perpetual ſollicitude and anxiety; 
and yet my influence over others extends only to 
their vices, whether I ſhould reward or puniſn. By 
the bow-ſtring, I can repreſs violence and fraud ; 
and by the delegation of power, I can transfer the 
inſatiable wiſhes of avarice and ambition from one 
object to another; but with reſpect to virtue, I am 
impotent: if I could reward it, I would reward itin 
thee. Thou art content, and haſt therefore neither 
avarice nor ambition: to exalt thee, would deſtroy 
the ſimplicity of thy life, and diminiſh that happi- 
neſs which I have no power either to increaſe or to 
continue.” He then roſe up, and commanding me 
not to diſcloſe his ſecret, departed. 
As ſoon as I recovered from the confuſion and 
aſtoniſhment in which the Caliph left me, I began 
to. regret that my behaviour had intercepted his 
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bounty; and accuſed that chearfulneſs of folly, 
Which was the concomitant of poverty and labour. 
I now repined at the obſeurity of my ſtation, which 
my former inſenſibility had perpetuated : I neglect- 
ed my labour, becuuſel deſpiſed the reward ; I ſpent 
the day in idleneſs, forming romantic projects to 
recover the advantages which I had loſt; and at 
night, inſtead of loſing myſelf in that ſweet andre- 
freſhing ſleep, from which I uſed to riſe with new 
health, chearfulneſs, and vigour, I dreamt of ſplen- 
did habits, and a numerous retinue, of gardens, 
palaces, eunuchs, and women, and waked only to 
regret the illuſions that had vaniſhed. My health 
was at length impaired by the inquietude of m 
mind; I ſold all my moveables for ſubſiſtence ; an 
_ reſerved only a mattraſs, upon which I ſometimes 
tay from one night to another. 

In the firſt moon of the following year, the Ca- 
liph came again to Mecca, with the ſame ſecrecy, 
and for the ſame purpoſes. He was willing once 
more to ſee the man, whom he confidered as de- 
riving felicity from himſelf. But he found me, not 
ſinging at my work, ruddy with health, and vivid 
with chearfulneſs; but pale and dejected, ſitting 
on the ground, and chewing opium, which contri- 
buted to ſubſtitute the phantoms of imagination for 
the realities of greatneſs. He entered with a kind 
of joyful impatience in his countenance, which, the 
moment he beheld me, was changed to a mixture 
of wonder and pity. I had often wiſhed for ano- 
ther opportunity to addreſs the Caliph; yet I So 
confounded at his preſence, and throwing mylgf 
at his feet, I laid my hand upon my head, and wi 
ſpeechleſs. © Haſſan,” ſaid he, © what can'itthou 
have loſt, whoſe wealth was the labour of thy own: 
hand; and can have made ge ſad, the ſpring of 
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whoſe joy was in thy own boſom ? What evil hath, 
befallen thee ? Speak, and if I can remove it, thou 
art happy.” I was now encouraged to look up, 
and I replied, «+ Let my lord forgive the pre- 
ſumption of his ſervant, who rather than utter 
a falſhood would be dumb for ever. I am become 
_ wretched by the loſs of that which I never poſſeſ- 
| ſed: thou haſt raiſed wiſhes which indeed I am not 
worthy thou ſhouldſt ſatisfy ; but why ſhould it be 
thought, that he who was happy in obſcurity and 
indigence, would not have been rendered more 
happy by eminence and wealth f” | "_— 
When I had finiſhed this ſpeech, Almalic ſtood 
ſome moments in ſuſpenſe, and I continued proſ- 
trate before him. Haſſan,” ſaid he, I perceive, 
not with indignation but regret, that I miſtook thy 
character; I now diſcover avarice and ambition in 
thy heart, which lay torpid only becauſe their ob- 
jects were too remote to rouſe them. I cannot there- 
Fore, inveſt thee with authority, becauſe I would 
not ſubje& my people to oppreſſion ; and becauſe [ 
would not be compelled to puniſh thee for crimes, 
which I firſt enabled thee to commit. But as I have 
taken from thee that which I cannot reſtore, I will 
At leaſt gratify the wiſhes that I excited, leſt th 
heart accuſe me of injuſtice, and thou continue ſtill 
à ſtranger to thyſelf. Ariſe, therefore, and follow 
me.” I ſprung from the ground as it were with 
the wings of an eagle; I kiſſed the hem of his gar- 
ment in an extaſy of gratitude and joy; and when 
I went out of my boots, my heart leaped as if I had 


eſcaped from the den of a lion. I followed Alma- 
lic to the Caravanſera in which he lodged ; and af- 
ter he had fulfilled his vows, he took me with him 
to Medina. He gave me an apartment in the 
Seraglio; I was attended by his own ſervants; my 
proviſions were ſent from his own table; and I re- 
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ceived every week a ſum from his treaſury, which 
exceeded the moſt romantic of my expectations. 
But I ſoon diſcovered, that no dainty was ſo taſte- 
ful, as the food to which labour procured an 
petite; no flambers ſo ſweet, as thoſe which weari- 
neſs invited; and no time ſo well enjoyed, as that 
in which diligence is expecting its reward. I re- 
membered theſe enjoyments with regret; and while 
I was fighing in the midſt of ſuperfluities, which 
though they encumbered life, yet I could not give 
up, they were ſuddenly taken away. 

Almalic, in the midſt of the glory of his king- 
dom, and in the full vigour of his life, expired ſud- 
denly in the bath: ſuch, thou knoweſt, was the 
deſtiny, which the ALmiGhTY had written upon 
his head. he | 
His ſon Aububekir, who ſucceeded to the throne, 
was incenſed againſt me, by ſome who regarded me 
at once with contempt and envy : he ſuddenly with- 
drew my penſion, and commanded that I ſhould be 
expelled the palace; a command which my ene- 
mies executed with ſo much rigour, that within 
twelve hours I found myſelf in the ſtreets of Me- 
dina, indigent and friendleſs, expoſed to hunger 
and deriſion, with all the habits of luxury, and all 
the ſenſibility of pride. O ! let not thy deſ- 
piſe me, thou whom experience has not taught, 
that it is miſery to loſe that which it is not happi» 
neſs to poſſeſs. O] that for me, this leſſon had 
not been written on the tablets of Providence! 1 
have travelled from Medina to Mecca; but I can- 
not fly from myſelf. How different are the ſtates 
in which I have been placed! The remembrance 
of both is bitter; for the pleaſures of neither can 
return. Haſan having thus ended his ſtory, ſmote 
his hands together, and looking upward burſt into 
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Omar, having waited till this agony was paſt, 
went to him, and taking him by the hand. My 

ſon,” ſaid he, more is yet in thy power than Al- 

malic could give, or Aububekir take away. The 
leſſon of thy life the prophet has in mercy appoint- 

ed me to-explain. 


* Theu waſt once content with poverty and la- 
bour, only becauſe they were become habitual, and 
eaſe and affluence were placed beyond thy hope; 
for when eaſe and affluence approached thee, thou 
waſt content with poverty and labour no more. 
That which then became the object, was alſo the 
bound of thy hope; and he, whoſe utmoſt hope is 
- diſappointed, muſt inevitably be wretched. If thy 
. ſupreme deſire had been the delights of paradiſe, 
and thou hadit believed that by the tenor of thy life 
theſe delights had been ſecured, as more could not 
have been given thee, thou wouldſt not haveregret- 
ted that ies was not offered: The content which 
was once enjoyed, was but the lethargy of the ſoul ; 
and the diſtreſs which is now ſuffered, will but 
, quicken. it to action. Depart, therefore, and be 
thankful for all things : put thy truſt in Him, who 
alone can gratify the wiſh of reaſon, and ſatisfy the 
ſoul with good: fix thy hope upon that portion, in 
compariſon of which the world is as the drop of the 
bucket, and the-duſt of the ballance. Return, m 
ſon, to thy labour; thy food ſhall be again taſteful, 
and thy reſt ſhall be ſweet: to thy content alſo will 
be added ſtability, when it depends not upon that 
which is poſſeſſed upon earth, but upon that which 
is expected in Heaven.” 
. » - Haſſan, upon whoſe mind the angel of inſtructi- 
on impreſſed the counſel of Omar, haſtened to pro- 
ſtrate himſelf in the temple of the prophet. Peace 
. dawned upon his mind like the radiance of the 
morning: he returned to his labour with chearful- 
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neſs; | his devotion: became fervent and habitual; - | 
and the latter days of Haſſan were happier than the 
firſt, | 


S 


LABOUR HRALTRH and CoNTENTMENT. 
A FABLE. 


4 ABO UR, the offspring of Want, and the 
. mother of Health and Contentment, lived 
with her two daughters in a little cottage by the 
ſide of a hill, at a great diſtance from town. They 
were totally unnacquainted with the great, and had 
kept no hetter cornpany than the neighbouring vil- 
lagers: but having a deſire of ſeeing the world, 
they forſook their companions and habitation, and 
determined to travel. Labour went ſoberly along 
the road, with Health on the right hand, who by 
the ſprightlineſs of her converſation, and ſongs of 
chearfulneſs and joy, ſoftened the toils of the way; 
while Contentment went ſmiling on the left, ſup- 
porting the ſteps of her mother, and by her perpet- 
2 good-humour, encreaſing the vivacity of her 
er. 

In this manner they travelled over foreſts and 
through towns and villages, till at laſt they arrived 
at the capital of the kingdom. At their entrance 
into the great city, the mother conjured her daugh- 
ters never to loſs ſight of her; for it was the will 


of jupiter, ſhe ſaid, that their ſeperation ſhould be 
attended with: the utter ruin of all three. But 
Health was of too gay a diſpoſition to regard the 
_ councels of Labour: ſhe ſuffered” herſelf to be de- 
bauched by Intemperance, _ at laſt died in child- 
5 . | f 3 e | 
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birth of Diſeaſe. Contentment, in the abſence of 
her ſiſter, gave herſelf up to the enticements of 
Sloth, and was never heard of after: while Labour, 
who could have no enjoyment without her daugh- 
ters, went every where to ſearch them, till ſhe was 
at laſt ſeized by Laſlitude in her way, and died in 


miſery. 


The ART of HAPPINESs. 


f Good temper is one of the principal ingredi- 
ents of happineſs. This, it will be ſaid, is the 
work of nature, and muſt be born with us: and ſo 
in a good meajure it is; yetoftentimes it may be ac- 
quired by art, andalways improved by culture. Al- 
moſt every object that attracts our notice, has its. 
bright, and its dark fide: he that habituates him- ' 
ſelf to look at the diſpleaſing fide, will ſour his diſ- 
poſition, and conſequently impair his happineſs ; 
while he who conſtantly beholds it on the bright 
fide, inſenſiby meliorates his temper, and in conſe- 
quence of it, improves his own happineſs, and the 
happineſs of all about him. 

Arachne and Meliſſa are two friends. They are 
both of them women in years, and alike in birth, 
fortune, education and accompliſhments. They 
were originally alike in tempertoo ; but by different 
management are grown the reverſe of each other. 
Arachne has accuſtomed herſelf to look only on the 
dark fide of every object. If a new poem or play 
makes its appearance, with a thouſand brilliances, 
and but one or two blemiſhes, ſhe ſlightly ſkims over 
| the paſſages that ſhould give herpleaſure, and dwells 

upon thoſe only that fill her with diſlike, If you 
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ſhew her a very excellent portrait, ſhe looks at ſome 
part of the dra which has been neglected, or to 
2 hand or finger that has been left unfiniſhed. Her 
garden is a very beautiful one, and kept with great 
neatneſs and elegancy ; but if you take a walk with 
her in it, ſhe talks to you of nothing but blights and 

ſtorms, of ſnails and caterpillars, and how impoſſi- 
ble it is to keep it from the litter of falling leaves and 
wormcaſts. If you fit down in one of her temples 
to enjoy a delightful proſpect, ſhe obſerves to you, 
that there is too much wood or too little water; 
that the day is too ſunny, or too 2 that ĩt ĩs 

ſultry or windy ; and finiſhes with a * 
upon the wretchedneſs of our elimate. When you 
return with her to the company, in hopes of a lit- 
tle chearful converſation, ſhe caſts a gloom over all 
by giving you the hiſtory of her own bad health, or 
of 2 melancholy accident that has befallen one 
of her daughters children. Thus ſhe inſenſibly 
finks her own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of all around 
her, and at laſt difcovers, (ſhe knows not why, that 
her friends are grave. | 
Meliſſa is the reverſe of all this. By conſtantly 
habituating herſelf to look only on the bright ſide 
of objects, ſhe preſerves a perpetual chearfulneſs im 
herſelf, which by a kind of Dappy contagion, ſhe 
communicates to all about her. If any misfortune 
has befallen her, ſhe conſiders it might have been 
worſe, and is thankful to providence for an eſcape. 
She rejoices in ſolitude, as it gives her an opportu- 
nity of knowing herſelf ; and in ſociety, becauſe ſhe 
can communicate the happineſs ſhe enjoys. She 
oppoſes every man's virtues to his failings, and can 
find out ſomething to cheriſh and applaud in the 
very worſt of her acquaintance. She opens ev 
book with a deſire to be entertained or inſtructed 
and therefore ſeldom miſſes what ſhe looks for. 


— 
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Walk with her, though it be but on a heath or a 


common, and ſhe will diſcover numberleſs beauties, 
unobſerved before, in the hills, the dales, the broom 
the brakes, and the variegated flowers of weeds and 
poppies. She enjoys every change of weather and 
of ſeaſon, as bringing with it ſomething of health 
or convenience. In converſation it is a rule with 


her never to ſtart a ſubject that leads to any thing 


"pe or diſagreeable; you. therefore never hear 
er repeating her own grievances, or thoſe of her 
neighbours, or (what is worſt of all) their faults and 
imperfections. If any thing of the latter kind be 


mentioned in her hearing, ſhe has the addreſs to 


turn it into entertainment, by changing the moſt 
odious railing into a pleaſant raillery. Thus Me- 
Ii:ta, like the bee, gathers honey upon every weed; 
while Arachne, like the ſpider, ſucks poifon from 
the faireſt flowers. The conſequence is, that of 


two tempers, once very nearly allied, the one is for 


ever ſour and diſſatisfied, the other always gay and 
chearful: the one ſpreads an univerſal gloom ; the 


Other a continual ſunſhine. 


a 


There is nothing more worthy of our attention 
than this art of happineſs. In converſation, as well 
as life, happineſs very often depends upon the ſlight- 
eſt incidents. The taking notice of the badneſs of 
the weather, a north-eaſt wind, the approach of 
winter, or any trifling circumſtance of the diſagree- 
able kind ſhall inſenſibly rob a whole company of 
its good humour, and fling every member of it into 


the vapours. If therefore we would be happy in 


ourſelves, and are defirous of communicating that 
happineſs to all about us, theſe minutiae of converſa- 
tion ought carefully to be attended to. The bright- 
neſs of the ſky, the lengthening of the days, the en- 
creaſing verdure of the ſpring, the arrival of an 

little piece of good news, of whatever carries with 
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it the moſt diſtant glimpſe of joy, ſhall frequently 
be the parent of a ſocial and happy converſation. 
 Good-manners exact from us this regard to our 
company. The clown may repine at the ſunſhine 
that ripens his harveſt, becauſe his turnips are burnt 
up by it; but the man of refinement will extract 
pleaſure from the thunder-ſtorm to which he is ex- 
poſed, by remarking on the plenty and refreſhment 
which may be expected from ſuctr a ſhower. | 

Thus does good manners, as well as good ſenſe, 
direct us to look at every object on the bright ſide; 
and by thus acting, we cheriſh and improve both 
- the one and the other. By this practice it is that 
Meliſſa is become the wiſeſt and the beſt-bred wo- 
man living: and by this practice may every man 
and woman arrive at that eaſy benevolence of tem- 
per, which the world calls good-nature, and the 
ſcripture charity, whole natural and never-failing 
fruit is happineſs. a 
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The Choice of HERCULES. 


Hen Hercules, was inthat part of his youth,” 

in which it was natural for him to conſider 
what courſe of life he ought to purſue, he one day re- 
tired into a deſart, where the ſilence and ſolitude of 
the place very much favoured his meditations. as 
he was muſing on his preſent condition, and very 
much perplexed in himſelf on the ſtate: of life he 
ſhould chuſe, he ſaw two women of a larger ſta- 
ture than ordinary appreaching towards him. One 
of them had a very noble air, and graceful deport- 
ment; her beauty was natural and eaſy, her perſon 
clean and unſpotted, her eyes caſt towards the 
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ground with an agreeable referve, her motion and 
behaviour full of modeſty, and her raiment as white 
as ſnow. The other had a great deal of health and 
floridneſs in her countenance, which ſhe had help. 
ed with an artificial white and red, and endeavour- 
ed to appear more graceful .than ordinary in her 
mien, by a mixture of affectation in all her geſtures, 
She had a wonderful confidence and aſſurance in 
her looks, and all the variety of colours in her dreſs 
that ſhe thought were the moſt proper to ſhew her 
complexion to advantage.. She caſt her eyes upon 
| herſelf, then turned them on thofe that were pre- 
ſent, to ſee how theliked her, and often looked on 
the figure ſhe made in her own ſhadow. Upon her 
Nearer approach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped before the 
other lady, (who came forward with a regular com- 
poſed carriage) and running up to him accoſted 
nim after the following manner. | 
My dear Hercules (ſays ſhe) I find you are very 
much divided in your own thoughts upon the way 
of life that you ought to chuſe: be my friend and 
follow me; l'll lead you into the poſſeſſion of plea- 
ſure and out of the reach of pain, and remove you 
from all the noiſe and diſquietude of buſineſs. The 
affairs of either war or peace ſhall have no power 
| to diſturb you. Your whole employment fhall be 
= to make your life eaſy, and to entertain every ſenſe 
I with its proper gratifications, ſumptuqus tables, 
beds of roſes, clouds of perfumes, tonſorts of mu- 
fic, crowds of beauties, are all in a readineſs to re- 
ceive you. Come along with me into this region 
of delights, this world of pleaſure, and bid farewel 
for ever to care, to pain, and to bufineſs.— 
Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
” defired to know her name; to which ſhe anſwered 
my friends, and thoſe who are well acquainted with 
me, call me happineſs; but my enemies and thoſe 
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him; if the 
to oblige them; if you would be honoured by 2 | 


who would „ my reputation, have given mo 
the name of pleaſure. | 

By this time the other lady was come up, who, 
addreſſed herſelf to the young hero in a very differ- 
rent manner. | 2 

Hercules, (ſays ſhe) Ioffer to you, becauſe 
I know you are deſcended from the gods, and give 
proofs of that deſcent by your love to virtue, and 
application tothe ſtudies proper for your age. This 


| makes me hope you will gain both for yourſelf and 
me an immortal reputation. But before I invite you 


into my ſociety and friendſhip, I will be open and 
ſincere with you, and muſt lay down this as an eſ- 
tabliſhed truth, that there is nothing truly valua- 
ble which can be purchaſed without pains and la- 
bour. The gods have ſet a price upon every real 
and noble pleaſure. If you would gain the favour 
of the deity pou muſk be at the pains of worſhipping 

riencſhip of good men, you muſt ſtudy 


country, you muſt take care to ſerve it. In ſhort, 
if you would be eminent in war or peace, you muſt 
become maſter of all the qualifications that can 
make you io. Theſe are the only terms and con- 
d.tions upon which I can propoſe happineſs. The 
goddeſs of pleaſure here broke in upon her diſcourſe ; 
you ſee (ſaid ſhe) Hercules, by her own confeſſion, 
the way to her pleaſure is long and difficult, whereas 
that which I propoſe is ſhort and eaſy. Alas! (iaid 
the other lady) whoſe viſage glowed with a paſſio 
made up of ſcorn and pity, what are the pleaſur 
you propoſe? To eat before you are hungry, drink 

efore you are athirſt, ſleep before you are tired, to 
pratify appetites before they are raiſed, and raiie 
uch appetites as nature never planted. You never 
heard the moſt delicious muſic, which is the praiſe 


of one's ſelf; nor ſaw the moſt beautiful object, 
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Which is the work of one's own hands. Your vota- 
ries paſs away their youth in a dream of miſtaken 
pleaſure, while wy are hoarding up anguiſh, tor- 
or ens. | 
As for me, I am the friend of gods and of good 
men,; an agreeable* companion to the artizan, and 
houſhold guardian to the fathers of families, a pa- 
tron and protector of ſervants, an aſſociate in all true 
and generous friendſhips. The banquets of my vo- 
taries are never coſtly, but always delicious; for 
none eat or drink at them who-are not invited by 
hunger and thirſt. Their ſlumbers are ſound, and 
their wakings chearful. My young men have the 
pleaſure of hearing themſelves praiſed by thoſe who 
are in years of being honoured by theſe who are 
young.. In a word, my followers are favoured by 
the gods, beloved by their acquaintance, eſteemed 
by their country, and (after the cloſe of their la- 
bours) honoured by poſterity. _ 
Me know by the life of this memorable hero, to 
which of theſe two ladies he gave up his heart; 
and 1 believe, every one who reads this, will do him 


the juſtice to approve his choice. 
CO” 


PLEASURE and Pain. A FABLE. 


HERE were two families which from the 
beginning of the world, were as oppolite to 


each other as light and darkneſs. The one of them 
lived in heaven, the other in hell. The youngeſt 
deſcendant of the firſt family was Pleaſure, who was 
the daughter of Happineſs, who was the child of 
Virtue, who was the offspring of the gods. Theſe, 
as I ſaid before, had their habitation in heaven. 
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was the ſon of Miſery, who was the child of Vice, 
who was the offspring of the furies. The habita- 
tion of this race of beings was in hell. , 
The middle ſtation of nature between theſe two 
fite extremes was the earth, which was inha- 
biteU by creatures of a middle kind, neither ſo vir- 
tuous as the one, *nor ſo vicious as the other, but 
partaking of good and bad qualities of the two op- 
poſite families. Jupiter conſidering that this ſpecies, 


commonly called man, was too virtuous to be mi- 
ſerable, and too vicious to be happy; that he might 


make a diſtinction between the good and the bad, 


ordered the two youngeſt of the above- mentioned 
families, Pleaſure, who was the daughter of Hap- 


pineſs, and Pain, who was the ſon of Miſery to meet 


one another upon this part of nature which <| in 
ſed to 


the half-way between them, having promi 


ſettle it upon them both, provided they could agrees 
upon the diviſion of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind be- 


tween them. 2 bs 3 
Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in their 


new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
this point, that Pleaſure ſhould take poſſeſſion of 
the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that 


ſpecies which was given up to them. But upon 
examining to which of them any individual 


met with belonged, they found each of them had a 
right to him; for that, contrary to what they had 
ſeen, in their old places of reſidence, there was no 


perſon ſo vicious. who had not ſome good in him, 
nor any perſon ſo virtuous who had not in him ſome 
evil. Th 

ſearch, that in the moſt vicious man Pleaſure might 


lay a claim to an hundredth part, and that in the 
moſt virtuous man Pain Ms in for at leaſt 


e truth of it is, they generally found upon 
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The youngeſt of the oppoſite family was Pain, Who 
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two thirds, This they ſaw would occaſion endleſs 
diſputes between them, unleſs they could come to 
ſome accommodation. To this end there was a 
marriage propoſed between them, and at length 
concluded : by this means it is that we find Plea- 
ſure and Pain are ſuch conſtant yoke-fellows, and 
that they either make their viſits together, or are 
never far aſunder. If Pain comes into any heart, 
he is quickly followed by Pleaſure; and if Pleaſure 
enters, you may be ſure Pain is not far off. | 
But notwithſtanding this marriage was very con- 
venient for the two parties, it did not ſeem to an- 
ſwer the intention of Jupiter in ſending them a- 
mong mankind. To remedy therefore this incon- 
venience, it was ſtipulated between them by article, 


and confirmed by the conſent of each family, that 


notwithſtanding they.here poſſeſſed the ſpecies in- 
differently : upon the death of every ſingle perſon, 
if he was found to have in him a certain proporti- 
on of evil, he ſhould be di re into the infernal 
regions by a paſſport from Pain, there to dwell with 
miſery, vice, and the furies: or on the contrary, if 
he had in him a certain proportion of good, he 
ſhould be diſpatched into heaven by a paſſport from 
Pleaſure, and there to dwell with hu neo virtue, 
and the gods. i | 


EERESENE OY BESEALBY 
PROSPERITY and ADVERSITY, 
An ALLEGORY. 


I Roſperity and Adverſity, the daughters of Pro- 
0 vidence, were ſent to the houſe of a rich Phæ- 
nician merchant, named Velaſco, whoſe reſidence. 
was at Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom, 
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Proſperity, the elder, was beautiful as the morn- 
ing, and chearful as the ſpring : but Adverſity was 
ſorrowful and ill- favoured. | 
Velaſco had two ſons, Felix and Uranio. They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally edu» 
cated, and had lived together from their infancy in 
the ſtricteſt harmony and friendſhip. But love, 
before whom all the affections of the ſoul are as the 
traces of a ſhip upon the ocean, which remain on- 
ly for a moment, threatened in an evil hour to ſet 
er at variance; for hoth were become enamour- 
ed with the beauties of Proſperity. The nymph, 
like one of the daughters of men, gave encourage- 
ment to each by turns; but to avoid a particular 
declaration, ſhe avowed a reſolution never to mar- 
, Unleſs her ſiſter, from whom ſhe ſaid it was im- 
poſſible for her to be long ſeperated, was married at 
the ſame time. | WE 
| Velaſco, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions of 
his ſons, and who dreaded every thing from their 
violence, to prevent conſequences, obliged them 
by his authority to decide their pretenſions by lots; 
each previouſly engaging in a ſolemn oath to marry 
the nymph that ſhould fall to his ſhare. , Thelots 
were accordingly drawn; and Proſperity became 
the wife of Felix, and Adverſity of Uranio. : 
Soon after the celebration of theſe nuptials Ve- 
laſco died, having bequeathed to hiseideſt ſon Felix 
the houſe wherein he dwelt, together with the 
greateſt part of his large fortune and effects.. 
The huſband of Proſperity was ſo tranſported 
with the gay diſpoſition and enchanting beauties of 
his bride, that he cloathed her in gold and filver, 
and adorned her with jewels of ineſtimable value. 
He built a palace for her in the woods; he made 
rivers in his gardens, and beautified their banks with 
temples and pavilions, He entertained at his table 
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the nobles of the land, delighting their ears with 
muſic, and their eyes with magnificence. But his 
Kindred he beheld as ſtrangers, and the compan- 
ions of his youth paſſed by him unregarded. His 
brother alſo became hateful in his fight, and in pro- 
ceſs of time he commanded the-doors of his houſe 
to be ſhut againſt him. 
But as the ſtream flows from its channel and lo- 
ſes itſelf among the valleys, unleſs confined b 
mounds ; ſo alſo will the current of fortune be diſ- 
Gpated, unleſs bounded by oeconomy. In a few 
3 the eſtate of Felix waſted by extravagance, 
his merchandiſe failed him by neglect, and his ef- 
fects were ſeized by the mercileſs hands of credit- 
ors. He applied himſelf for ſupport to the nobles 
and great men whom he had feaſted and mate pre- 
ſents to; but his voice was as the voice of a ſtran- 
ger, and they remembered not his face. The 
1 he had neglected derided him in their 
turn, his wife alſo inſulted him, and turned her 
back upon him and fled. Vet was his heart ſo be- 
witched with her ſorceries, that he purſued her with 
.entreaties, till by her haſte to abandon him, her 
maſk fell off, and diſcovered to him a face as wither- 
ed and deformed, as before it had appeared youthful 
and engaging. 
What became of him afterwards tradition does 
not relate with certainty. It is believed that he fled 
into Egypt, and lived precariouſly on the ſcanty be- 
nevolence of a few friends, who had not totally de- 
ſerted him, and that he died in a ſhort time, wretch- 
ed and an exile. 5 1 
Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we have 
already obſerved, had been driven out of doors b 
his brother Felix. Adverſity, though hateful to his 
heart, and a ſpectre to his eyes, was the conſtant 


attendant upon his ſteps z and to aggravate his ſor- 
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row, he received certain intelligence that his rich- 
eſt veſſel was taken by a Sardinian pirate; that a- 
nother was loſt upon the Lybian Syrtes; and, to 
compleat all, that the banker with what the great- 
eſt part of his ready money was entruſted, had de- 
ſerted his creditors and retired into Sicily. Collec- 
ting therefore the ſmall remains of his fortune, he 
bad adieu to Tyre, and, led by Adverſity through 
unfrequented roads and foreſts overgrown with 
thickets, he came at laſt to a ſmall rilus at the 
foot of a mountain. Here they took up their abode 
for ſome time; and Adverſity, in return for all the 
anxiety he had ſuffered, ſoftened the ſeverity of her 
looks, adminiſtered to him the moſt faithful coun- 
ſel, weaning his heart from the immoderate. love 
of earthly things, and teaching him to revere the 
gods, and to place his whole truſt and happineſs in 


their government and protection. She humanized 
his ſoul, made him modeſt and humble, taught 
him to compaſſionate the diſtreſſes of his fellow 


creatures, and inclined him to relieve them. ; 


« I am ſent, ſaid ſhe, by the gods to thoſe only 


whom they love: for I not only train them up by 


my ſevere diſcipline to future glory, but alſo pre- 
pare them to receive with a greater reliſh all fuch 


moderate enjoyments, as are not inconſiſtent with 


this probationary ſtate. As the ſpider, when aſſail- 


ed, ſeeks ſhelter in its utmoſt web, ſo the mind 
which I afflict, contracts its wandering thoughts, 
and flies for happineſs to itſelf, It was I who raiſ- 
ed the characters of Cato, Socrates and Timoleon 
to ſo divine a height, and ſetthem up as guides and 
examples to every future age. Proſperity, my ſmil- 
ing, but treacherous ſiſter, too frequently delivers 
thoſe whom ſhe has ſeduced to be ſcourged by ker 


cruel followers, Anguiſh and Deſpair: While Ad- 
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verſity never fails to lead thoſe who will be inſtruc- 
ted by her, to the bliſsful habitations of Tranquility 
and Content.” . ; 

Uranio liſtened to her words with great atten- 
tion; and as he looked earneſtly on her face, the 
deformity of it ſeemed inſenſible to decreaſe. By 

entle degrees his averfion to her abated; and at 
falt, he gave himſelf wholly up to her counſel and 
direction. She would often repeat to him the wiſe 
maxim of the philoſopher, That thoſe who want 
the feweſt things, approachnearefſt to the gods, who 
want nothing.” She admoniſhed him to turn his 
eyes to the many thouſands beneath him, inſtead 
of gazing on the few who live in pomp and ſplen- 
dor; and in his addreſſes to the gods, inſtead of 
ſupplicating for riches and popularity, to pray only 
for a virtuous mind, a quiet ſtate, an unblameable 
life, and a death full of good hopes. 

Finding him to be every day more and more 
compoſed and reſigned, though neither enamoured 
of her face, nor delighted with her ſociety, ſhe at 
laſt addreſſed him in the following manner. 

As gold is purged. and refined from droſs by 
the fire, ſo is Adverſity ſent by providence to try 
and improve the virtue of mortals. The end ob- 
tzined, my talk is finiſhed; and I now leave you 
to go and give an account of my charge. Your 
brother, whoſe lot was Proſperity, and whoſe con- 
dition you ſo much envied, after having experienc- 
ed the error of his choice, is at laſt releaſed by death 
from the moſt wretched of lives. Happy has it 
been for Uranio, that his lot was Adverſity, whom 
if he remembers as he ought, his life will be hon- 
ourable, and his death happy. 

As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe vaniſhed 
from his fight. Put though her features at that 
moment, inſtead of inſpiring their uſual horror, 
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ſeemed to diſplay a kind of languiſhing beauty, yet 
as Uranio, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, could ne- 
ver prevail upon himſelf to love her, he neither re- 
etted her departure, nor wiſhed for her return. 
ut though he rejoiced in her abſence, he treaſured 
up her counſels in his heart, and grew happy by 
the practice of them. 

He afterwards betook himſelf again to merchan- 
dize; and having in a ſhort time acquired a com- 
petency ſufficient for the real enjoyments of life, 
heretreated toa little farm, which he had bought for 
that purpoſe, and where he determined tocontinue 
the remainder of his days. Here he employed his 
time in planting, gardening, and huſbandry, in 
quelling all diſorderly paſſions, and in forming his 
mind by the leſſons of Adverſity. He took great 
delight in a little cell or hermitage in his garden, 
which ſtood under a tuft of trees, encompaſſed with 
eglantine and honey- ſuckles. Adjoining to it was 
a cold bath, formed by a ſpring iſſuing from a rock, 
and over the door was written in large characters 
the following inſcription. 


Beneath this moſs-grown roof, within this cell, 
Truth, Liberty, Content, and Virtue dwell. 
Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 
What ſplendid palace boaſts ſo fair a train? 


He lived to a good old age; and died honoured 
and lamented. 
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Exch at A E nt 


An Allegorical hiſtory of Res r and 
| LABOUR. 


1 N the early ages of the world, as is well known 
| to thoſe who are verſed in antient traditions, 
when innocence was yet untainted, and ſimplicity 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in the enjay- 
ment of continual pleaſure, and conſtant plenty, 
under the protection of Reſt ; a gentle divinity, who 
required of her worſhippers neither altars nor ſa- 
crifices, and whoſe rites were only performed b 

proſtrations upon tufts of flowers in ſhades of j 2 


mine and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of 


rivers flowing with milk and nectar. 

Under this eaſy government the firſt generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual ſpring, eat the 
fruits, which, without culture, fell ripe into their 
hands, and ſlept under bowers arched by nature, 
with the birds ſinging over their heads, and the 
beaſts ſporting about them. But by degrees any 
began to loſe their original integrity; each, thoug 
there was more than enough for all, was deſirous 
of appropriating part to himſelf. Then entered 
violence and fraud, and theft and rapine, ſoon after 
pride and envy broke into the world, and brought 
with them a new ſtandard of wealth ; for men, who 
till then thought themſelves rich when they want 
ed nothing, now rated their demands, not by the 
calls of nature, but by the plenty of others; and 


began to conſider themſelves as poor when they be- 


held their own poſſeſſions exceeded by thoſe of their 
neighbours. Now only one could be happy, be- 
cauſe only one could have moſt, and that one was 
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always in danger, leſt the ſame arts by which he 
had © avis others ſhould be practiſed upon 
himſelf. | 
Anmidſt the prevalence of this corruption, the ſtate 
of the earth was changed; the year was divided 
into ſeaſons; part of the ground became barren, 
and the reſt yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. 
The ſummer and autumn indeed furniſhed a coarſe 
and inelegant ſufficiency, but winter was without 
any relief ; Famine, witha thouſand diſeaſes, which 
the inclemency of the air invited into the upper re- 
gions, made havock among men, and there appear- 
ed to be danger leſt they ſhould be deſtroyed before 
they were reformed. | 
To oppoſe the devaſtationsof Famine, who ſcat- 
tered the ground every where with carcaſſes, Labour 
came down upon earth. Labour was the ſon of Ne- 
ceſſity, the nurſeling of Hope, and the pupil of Art: 
he had the ſtrength of his mother, the ſpirit. of his 
nun, and the dexterity of his governeſs. His face 
was wrinkled with the wind, and ſwarthy with the 
ſun; he had the implements of — in one 
hand, with which he turned up the earth; in the o- 
ther he had the tools of architecture, and raiſed walls 
and towers at his pleaſure. He called out, with a 
rough voice, Mortals ! fee here the power to whom 
E are conſigned, and from whom you are to hope 
for all your pleaſures, and all your ſafety. You 
have long languiſhed under the dominion of Reſt, 
an impotent and deceitful goddeſs, who can neither 
protect nor relieve you, but refigns you to the firſt 
attacks of either Famine or Diſeaſe, and ſuffers her 
| ſhades to be invaded by every enemy, and deſtroyed 
by every accident. 2 „ 
Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I will 
teach you to remedy the ſterelity of the earth, and 
the ſeverity of the fky ; I will compel ſummer to find 
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proviſions for the winter; I will force the waters to 
give you their fiſh, the air its fowls, and the foreſt 


- Pleaſure.” | 


its beaſts; I will teach you to pierce the bowels of 
the earth, and bring out from the caverns of the 
mountains metals which ſhall give ſtrength to your 


hands, and fecurity to your bodies, by which you 


may be covered from the aſſaults of the fierceſt 
beaſts, and with which you will fell the oak, and 
divide rocks, and ſubject all nature to your uſe and 


Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the 
inhabitants of the globe, conſidered Labour as their 


only friend, and haſted to his command. He led 
them out to the fields and mountains, and ſhewed 


them how to open mines, to level hills, to drain 
marſhes, and change the courſe of rivers. The face 


of things was immediately transformed; the land 
was covered with towns and villages, encompaſſed 


with fields of corn, and plantations of fruit- trees; 
and no thing was ſeen but heaps of grain, and baſkets 
of fruit, full tables and crouded ſtorehouſes. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every hour 


new acquiſitions to their conqueſts, and ſaw Fa- 


mine gradually diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions; till 
at laſt, amidſt their jollity and triumphs they were 
depreſſed and amazed by the approach of Laffitude, 
who was known by her ſunk eyes, and dejected 
countenance. She came forward 3 and 
groaning: at every groan the hearts of all thoſe that 
beheld her loſt their courage, their nerves ſlacken- 


ed, their hands ſhook, and the inſtruments of labour 


fell from the graſp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom they reflected 
with regret on their eaſy compliance with the ſoli- 
citations of Labour, and began to with again for 
the golden hours which they remembered to have 
paſſed under the reign of Reſt, whom they reſolved 
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again to viſit, and to whom they intended to dedi- 
.cate he remaining part ot their lives. Reſt had not 
left the world; they quickly found her, and to a- 
tone for their former deſertion, invited her to the 
enjoyment of thoſe acquiſitions which Labour had 
procured them. h i 
Keſt therefore took leave of the groves and val- 
lies, which ſhe had hitherto inhabited, and entered 
into palaces, repoſed herſelf in alcoves and ſlumber- 
ed away the winter upon beds of down, and the 
ſummer in artificial grottos with caicades playing 
before her. There was indeed always ſomething 
wanting tocompleat her felicity, and ſhe could ne- 
ver lull her returning fugitives to that ſerenity, 
which they knew before their engagements with 
Labour: nor was her dominion entirely without 
controul, for ſhe was obliged to ſhare it with Lux- 
ury, though ſhe always looked upon her as a falſe 
friend, by whom her influence was in reality de- 
ſtroyed, while it ſeemed o be promoted. 
he two ſoft aſſociates, however, reigned for ſome 
time without viſible diſagreement, till at laſt Lux- 
ury betrayed her charge, and let in Diſeaſe to ſeize 
upon her worſhippers. Reſt then flew _— and left 
the place to the uſurpers ; who employed all their arts 
to fortify themſelves in their poſſeſſion and to 
ſtrengthen the intereſt of each other. 

Reſt had not always the ſame enemy: in ſome 
places ſhe eſcaped the incurſions of Diſeaſe ; but 
had her reſidence invaded by a more flow and ſub- 
tle intruder, for very frequently when every thing, 
was compoſed and quiet, when there was neither 
pain within, nor danger without, when every flow- 
er was in bloom, and every pale freighted with per- 
fumes, Satiety would enter with a languiſhing and 
repining look, and throw herſelf upon the couch 


| placed and adorned for the accommodation of Reſt, 
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No ſooner. was ſhe ſeated than a general gloom 
ſpread itſelf on every fide, the groves immediately 
loſt their verdure, and their inhabitants deſiſted from 
their melody, the breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the flow- 
ers contracted their leaves and ſhut up their odours. 
Nothing was ſeen on every ſide but multitudes wan- 
dering about they knew not whither, in queſt they 
knew not of what; no voice was heard but of com- 
plaints that mentioned no pain, and murmurs that 
could tell of no misfortune. | 

Reſt had now loſt her authority. Her followers 
again began to treat her with contempt; ſome of 
them united themſelves more cloſely to Luxury, 
who promiſed by her arts to drive Satiety away, and 
others, that were more wiſe or had more fortitude, 
went back again to Labour, by whom they were 
indeed protected from Satiety, hut delivered up in 
time to Laſſitude, and forced by her to the bowers 
of Reſt. | 1 | 

Thus Reſt and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of ſhort duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inrodes from thoſe who were 
alike enemies to both. They each found their ſub- 
jects unfaithful, and ready to deſert them upon e- 
very opportunity. Labour ſaw the riches which 
he had given always carried away as an offering to 
Reſt, and Reſt found her votaries in every exigence 
flying from her to beg help of Labour. They, 
therefore, at laſt determined upon an interview, in 
which they agreed to divide the world between 
them, and govern it alternately, alloting the domi- 


nion of the day to one, and that of the night to the 


other, and promiſed to guard the frontiers of each 
other, ſo that whenever hoſtilities were attempted, 
Satiety ſhould be intercepted by Labour, and Laſ- 
ſitude expelled by Reſt. - Thus the ancient quarrel 
was appeaſed, and as hatred is often ſucceeded by 
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ſts contrary, Reſt afterwards became pregnant by 
Labour, and was delivered of Health, a benevolent 
goddeſs, who conſolidated the union of her parents, 
and contributed to the regular viciſſitudes of their 


reign, by diſpenſing her gifts to thoſe only who ſhar-" 


ed their lives in juſt proportions between Reſt and 
Labour. is 2 


.- EE 69—U 
Of TxuTH and SINCERITY. 
Ruth and reality have all the advantages of ap- 


pearance, and many more. If the ſhew of an 
thing be good for any thing, I am ſure fincerity is 


better: for why does any man diſſemble, or ſeem to 


be that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it 
good to have ſuch a quality as hepretends to? For 
to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on the appear- 
anee of ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way in 
the world for a man to ſeem to be any thing, is really 
to be what he would ſeem to be. Beſides that, it is 
many times as troubleſome to make good the pre- 
tence of a good quality, as to have it; andif a man 
have it not, it is ten to one but he is diſcovered to 
want it, and then all his pains and labour to ſeem to 
have it is loſt. There is ſomething unnatural in 
painting, which a ſkilful eye will eaſily diſcern from 
native beauty and complexion. _ 

It is hard to perſonate and act a part long; for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will all- 
ways be endeavouring to return, and will peep out 


and betray herſelf one time or other. Therefore if 


any man think it convenient to ſeem good, let him 
be ſo indeed, and then his 9 will appear to 


Rao 
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every body's ſatisfaction ; ſo that upon ail accounts ' 


to t 


fincerity is true wiſdom. Particularly as to the affairs 
of this world, integrity hath many advantages over 
a!! the fine and artificial ways of diſſimulation and 
deceit; it is much the plainer and eaſier, much the 
ſafer and more ſecure way of dealing in the world; 


it has leſs of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement 
and perplexity, of danger and hazard init; it is the 


ſhorteſt and the neareſt way to our end, carrying us 
thither in a ſtreight line, and will hold out and laſt 
longeſt. The arts of deceit and cunning do contin- 
_—_ grow weaker and leſs effectual and ſerviceable 

em that uſe them ; whereas integrity gains 
{ſtrength by uſe, and the more and longer any man 
practiſeth it, the greater ſervice it does him, by con- 
firming his reputation, and encouraging thoſe with 
whom he hath to do, to repoſe the greateſt truſt and 


confidence in him, which is an unſpeakable advan- 


' 
— 
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whilſt he takes it for granted that he makes fools 
of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous. 

Add to this, ey ny is the moſt compen- 
dious wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the 
ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs ; it creates confidencein 
thoſe we have to deal with, faves thg labour of ma- 
ny enquiries, and brings things to an iſſue in few 
words: it is like travelling in a plain beaten road, 
which commonly brings a man ſooner to his jour- 
ney's end than bye ways, in which men often loſe 
themſelves. In a word, whatſoever convenience may 
be thought to be in falſhood and diſſimulation, it is 
ſoon over; but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, 
becauſeit brings a man under an everlaſting jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not believed when he 
ſpeaks truth, nor truſted when perhaps he means 
honeſtly. When a man has once forfeited the repu- 
tation of his integrity, he is ſet faſt, andnothing will 
then ſerve his turn, neither truth nor falſhood. 

And I have often thought, that God has in his 
great wiſdom hid from men of falſe and diſhoneſt 
minds the wonderful advant of truth and in- 
tegrity to the proſperity even of our worldly affairs; 
theſe men are ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs and 
ambition, that they cannot look beyond a preſent. 
advantage, nor forbear toſeize upon it, tho by ways 
never ſo indirect; they cannot ſee ſo far as to the 
remote conſequences of a ſteddy integrity, and the 
vaſt benefit and advantages, which it will bring a 
man at laſt, Were but this ſort of men wiſe and 
clear-ſighted enough to diſcern this, they would be 
honeſt out of very knavery, not out of any love to 
honeſty and virtue, but with a crafty deſign to pro- 
mote and advance more effectually their own in- 
tereſts; and therefore the juſtice of the divine pro- 
vidence hath hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from 
their eyes, that bad men might not be upon equal 
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terms with the juſt and upright, and ſerve their own 
wicked deſigns by honeſt and lawful means. 
' Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and ſhould never have occaſion to con- 

. verſe more with mankind, never more need their 
good opinion or. good word, it were then no great 
matter (ſpeaking as to the concernments of this 
world) if a man ſpent his reputation all at once, and 
ventured it at one throw; but if he be to continue 
in the world, and would have the advantage of 
converſation whilſt he is in it, let him make uſe of 
truth and ſincerity in all his words and actions: for 
nothing but this will laſt and hold out to the end; 
all other arts will fail, but truth and integrity will 
carry a wan through, and bear him out to the laſt. 


Denn 
: .. * | | 2 


On LyY1NG. 


FHen Ariſtotle was once aſked, what a man 
could gain by uttering falſhoods; he replied, 

© not to be credited when he ſhall tell truth.” 
The character of a liar is at once ſo hateful and 
- contemptible, that even thoſe who have loſt their 
virtue it might be expected, that from the violation 
of truth they ſhould be reſtrained by their pride. 
Almoſt every other vice that diſgraces human na- 
ture, may be kept in countenance by applauſe and 
_ aſſociation: the corrupter of virgin innocence ſees 
himſelf envied by the men, and at leaſt not deteſted 
by the women: the drunkard may eaſily ynite with 


PH 


beings, devoted like himſelf tonoiſy merriments or 
filent inſenſibility, who will celebrate his victo - 
ries over the novices of intemperance, boaſt them- 


ſelves the companions of his proweſs, and tell with 
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rapture of the multitudes whom unſucceſsful emu-- 
lation has hurried to the grave: even the robber and 
the cut-throat have their followers, who admire 
their addreſs and intrepidity, their ſtratagems of 
rapine, and their fidelity to the gang. 

Theliar, and only theliar, is invariably and uni- 
verſally deſpiſed, abandoned and diſowned : he has 
no domeſtie conſolations, which he can oppoſe tothe 
cenſure of mankind ; he can retire to no fraternity 
where his crimes can ſtand in the place of virtues 3 
but is given up to the hiſſes of the multitude, with- 
out friend and without apologiſt. It is the peculiar 
candition of falſhood, to be equally deteſted by the 

ood and bad: „ The devils,” 2 s Sir Thomas 

rown, . do not tell lies to one another; for truth is 
neceſſary to all ſocieties; nor can the ſocięty of hell 
ſubſiſt without it.” * 3 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally 
deteſted, ſhould be generally avoided ; at leaſt, that 
none ſhould expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpitied 
infamy, without an adequate temptation ; and that 
to guilt ſo eaſily detected, and fo ſeverely puniſhed, 
an adequate temptation would not readily befound. 

Yet ſo it is, that in defiance of cenſure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated ; and ſcarcely the 
moſt vigilant and unremitted cireumſpection will 
ſecure him that mixes with mankind, from being 
hourly deceived by men of whom it can ſcarcely be 
imagined, that they mean any injury tohim or pro- 
fit to themſelves; even where the ſubje& of con- 
verſation could not have been expected to put the 
paſſions in motions, or to have excited either hope 
or fear,” or zeal or malignity, ſufficient to induce 
any man to put his reputation in hazard, however” 
little he might value it, or to overpower the love of 


1. 


truth however weak might * influence. 
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The caſuiſts have very diligently diſtinguiſhed 
lyes into their ſeveral claſſes, according to their va- 
rious degrees of malignity : but they have, Ithink, 
generally omitted that which is moſt common, and, 
perhaps, not leaſt miſchievous ; which, as the mo- 
raliſts have not given it a name, I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
as the Lye of Vanity. | 
To vanity may juſtly be imputed moſt of the 

falſehoods, which every man perceives hourly play- 
ing upon his ear, and, perhaps, moſt of thoſe that 
are propagated with ſucceſs. To the lye of com- 
merce, andthe lye of malice, the motive is ſo appa- 
rent, that they are ſeldom negligently or implicitly 
received: ſuſpicion is always watchful over the prac- 
_ tices of intereſt ; and whatever the hope of gain, or 
defire of miſchief, can prompt one man to aſſert, a- 
nother is by reaſons equally cogent incited to refute. 
But vanity pleaſes herſelf with ſuch ſlight gratifi- 
cations, and looks forward to pleaſure 70 remotely 
confequential, that her practices raiſe no alarm, and 
her ſtratagems are not eaſily diſcovered. | 

Vanity is, indeed, often ſuffered to paſs unpurſued 
by ſuſpicion ; becauſe he that would watch her mo- 
tions, can never be at reſt: fraud and malice are 
bounded in their influence ; ſome opportunity of 
time and place is neceſſary to their agency; but 
ſcarce any man is abſtracted one moment from his 
vanity; and he, to whom truth affords no gratifica- 
tions, is generally inclined to feek them in falſe- 
hoods. _ 7 | | 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, “ that eve 

man has a deſire to appear ſuperior to others, though 
it were only in having ſeen what they have not ſeen. 
Such an accidental advantage, ſince it neither im- 
plies merit, nor conſers dignity, one would think 
Hould not be defired fo much as to be counterfeit- 
ed: yet even this vanity, trifling as it is, produces 


innumerable narratives, all equally falſe ; but more 
or leſs credible, in proportion to the ſkill and conh- 
dence of the relater. How many may a man of dif- 
fuſive converſation count among his acquaintances, 
whoſe lives have been ſignalized by numberleſs eſ- 
capes ; who never croſs the river but in a ſtorm, or 
take a journey into the country without more ad- 
ventures than befel the knight-errants of antient 
times in pathleſs foreſts or enchanted caſtles ! How 
many muſt he know, to whom portents and prodi- 
ies are of daily occurrence ; and for whom nature 
is hourly working wonders inviſible to every other 
eye, only to ſupply them with ſubjects of conver- 
ſation f ß . ö | 
Others there are that amuſe themſelves with the 
diſſemination of falſehood, at greater hazard of 
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detection and diſgrace; men marked ow. by ſome 


lucky planet for univerſal confidence and friendſhi 

who have been conſulted in every difficulty, entruſt- 
ed with every ſecret, and ſummoned to every tran- 
ſaction: it is the ſupreme felicity of theſe men, to 
ſtun all companies with noiſy information; to ſtill 
doubt, and overbear oppoſition, with certain know- 
ledge or authentic intelli ence. A liar of this kind, 

with a ſtrong memory or briſk imagination, is often 
the oracle of an obſcure club, and, till time diſco- 
vers his impoſtures, dictates to his hearers with un- 
controuled authority; for if a public queſtion be 
ſtarted, he was preſent at the debate; if a new 
faſhion be mentioned, he was at court the firſt day 
of its appearance; if a new performance of litera- 
ture draws the attention of the public, he has pa- 
tronized the author, and ſeen his work in manu- 
ſcript ; if a criminal of eminence be condemned ta 
die, he often predicted his fate, and endeavoured his 
reformation : and who that lives at a diſtance from 
the ſcene of action, will dare to contradict a many 


— 
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who reports from his own eyes and ears, and to 


whom all perſons and affairs are thus intimately 
known? 


This kind of falſehood is generally ſucceſsful for 2 


time becauſe it is practiſed at firſt with timidity and 
caution : but the 1 of the liar is of ſhort 
duration; the reception of one ſtory is always an 
incitement to another leſs probable; and he goes on 
to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride or reaſon 
riſes up againſt him, and his companions will no 
longer endure to ſee him wiſer than themſelves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all theſe fic- 
tions intend ſome exaltation of themſelves, and are 
led off by the purſuit of honour from their attendance 
upon truth: their narratives always imply ſome con- 
ſequence in favour of their courage, their ſagacity, 
or their activity, their familiarity with the learned, 
or their reception among the great ; they are always 
bribed by the preſent pleaſure of ſeeing themſelves 
ſuperior to thoſe that ſurround them, and receiving 
the homage of ſilent attention and envious admira- 
tion. | | 

But vanity is ſometimes excited to fiction by leſs 
viſible gratifications : the preſent age abounds with 
a race of liars who are content with the conſciouſ- 
neſs of falſehood, and whoſe pride is to deceive 


others without A* gain or glory to themſelves. 


Of this tribe it is the ſupreme pleaſure to remark a 
lady in the playhoufe or the park, and to publiſh, 
under the character of a mam ſuddenly enamoured, 
an advertiſement in the news of the next day, con- 
taining a minute deſcription of her perſon and her 
dreſs. From this artifice, however, no other effect 
ean be expected, than perturbations which the wri- 
ter can never ſee, and eonjectures of which he can 
neyer be informed: ſome miſchief, however, he 
hopes he has done; and to have done miſchief, is 
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of ſome importance. He ſets his invention to work 
again, and produces a narrative of a robbery, or a 
murder, with all the circumſtances of time and 
place accurately adjuſted. This is a jeſt of greater 
effe& and longer duration : if he fixes his ſcene at 
a proper diſtance, he may for ſeveral days keep 2 
wife in terror for her huſband, or a mother for her 
S ſon; and pleaſe himſelf with reflecting, that by his 
abilities and addreſs ſome addition is made to the 
miſeries of life. $69” 515 
There is, I think, an antient law in Scotland, 
which Leaſing- making was capitally puniſhed. 
am, indeed, far from deſiring to increaſe in this 
kingdom the number of executions: yet I cannot 
but think, that they who deſtroy the confidence of 
ſociety, weaken the credit of intelligence, and inter- 
rupt the ſecurity of life; harraſs the delicate,with 
ſhame, and perplex the timorous with alarms ; 
might very property be awakened toa ſenſe of their 
_ crimes by denunelgtlons of a whipping poſt or pil» 
lory:: fince qu | are ſo inſenſible of right and 
wrong, that they have no ſtandard of ation but tha 
law ; nor feel guilt but as they dread puniſhment, 
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equence, that they be early put upon ſuch cour- 

ſes, as will be likely to render their paſſage through 
life, whether longer or ſhorter, eaſy and comfort- 
able. Aperſon's ſetting out with proper dignity is 
of great importance toward his future proſperity z 
as on the contrary, one falſe ſtep at the firſt entrance 
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| Into life may prove irretrievable. Mankind fix 
their attention upon the behaviour of a perſon juſt 
ſetting out, and according to the prudence, or want 
of judgment, they obſerve in the firſt ſteps he takes, 
pronounce (too precipitately indeed) upon the 
whole of his future conduct. Men, in active ſta- 
tions eſpecially, ought to conſider, that, at their 
firſt entrance into life, they will have the ill- will 
and envy of many rivals and competitors to en- 
eounter; and ought to remember, that it will re- 
uire no ordinary degree of ſagacity to defeat the 
1. of thoſe, who think themſelves intereſted 
to make a bad uſe of every miſcarriage. _ | 
To this end there is nothing ſo Oy 
neceſſary as prudence, or a turn of mind, whic 
im to judge rightly of the conſequences of his be- 
Eaviour, ſo as to avoid the misfortunes into which 


raſhneſs precipitates many, and to gain the ends 


which a wiſe and virtuous man ought to purſue. 

It is evident to the meaneſt underſtanding, that 
there is a fitneſs or unfitneſs, a ſuitableneſs or un- 
ſuitableneſs of things to one another, which is not 
to be changed, without ſome change preſuppoſed 
in the things, or their circumſtances. dence is 
the knowledge and obſervance of this propriety of 
behaviour to times and circumſtances and prabable 


conſequences, according to their ſeveral varieties. 
A A turn to prudence is, like all the other endow- 
ments of the mind, a natural gift beſtowed more 


or leſs liberally upon different perſons. Some give 
- promiſes of ſagacity and coolneſs of judgement al- 
- moſt from their infancy ; and others never arrive at 
the mature exerciſe of foreſight or reflexion, but, 


in ſpite of the experience of many years, ſeem chil- 
+ - dren tothe laſt. At the ſame time, this faculty is 
| capable ofgreat improvements in almoſt the weak- 


pou a perſon upon looking forward, and enables 


S 
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eſt heads; could they but be ght to beſtow a 


little thought and attention, and to liſten to reaſon, 
more than to paſſion. „„ a TO 
Imprudent conduct may be owing to a perſon's 


want of opportunity for knowing the propriety of 
behaviour, which 1 the caſe *. and — 
perienced perſons, who have not — Jun. enough 
in the world to know it ;- and of ruſtics, academics, 
and recluſes, who though they have lived long e- 
nough, have not lived among mankind, ſo as to 
acquire a due knowl of them. ; 
mprudence is alſo often owing to ſome unhappy 

turn of mind, which gives a caſt to people's beha- 
viour contrary to their better knowledge. Of this 
kind are falſe modeſty, indolence, and propenſities 
to particular follies and vices. : 

aſhneſs is a great enemy to prudence. The na- 

tural vivacity and warmth of youth, and people of 
1 tempers, makes this folly very conſpicuous 
in them. It is remarkable, that in moſt points of de- 
corum the female ſex have the advantage of us. 
This cannot be owing either to any difference in 
natural abilities, or greater experience, or knowledge 
of the world; but to the natural timidity of their 
tempers, joined with the delicacy of their education, 
which prevents their behaving in the forward and 
precipitate manner we often do, to the diſparage- 
ment of our prudence, and the diſappointment of 
our deſigns. The prejudices occaſioned by evil ha- 
bits, 1 0 pride and paſſion, contribute greatly to 
the blinding of human reaſon, and miſleading men 
into imprudent conduct. To give one's ſelf up to be 
led by popular prejudice, is as likely a way to be 
miſled as any I know. The multitude judge almoſt 
conſtantly wrong on all ſubjects that he in the leaſt 
out of the common way. They follow one another 
Uke a flock of ſheep ; and not only go wrong them- 
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felves; but make thoſe, who are wiſer, aſhamed to 
go right. And "a it is not prudent to be ſingular 
in matters of inferior conſequence. | 

That a genius inferior only to a Shakeſpear or a 


Milton, ſhould not be able ko keep a coat to his 


back, to ſave himſelf from ſtarving amidſt his 


| Poetic fire, at the ſame time that an honeſt citizen, 


whoſe utmoſt reach of thought only enables him to 
fix a reaſonable profit upon a piece of linen, or filk, 
according to its firſt coſt and charges, ſhould from 
nothing raiſe himſelf to a coach and fix ; to account 
for what in theory ſeems ſo ſtrange, itis to be con- 


fidered, of what conſequence it is towards a proper 


behaviour, that a perſon apply a due attention to 


all the minute circumſtances, and ſeemingly incon- 
ſiderable particulars, in the conduct of life. Let a 


man have what ſublime abilities he will, if he is a- 


bove applying kis underftanding to find out, and his 
attention to purſue any ſcheme of life, it is as little 
to be expected, that he ſhould acquire the fortune 
of the thriving citizen, as that the plain ſhopkeeper, 
who never applied his mind to learning, ſhould e- 
qual him in ſcience. There is no natural incompat- 
ibility between wit, or learning, and prudence. Nor 
is the man of learning or genius, who is void of 
common prudence, to be conſidered in any other 
character than that of a wrong- headed pedant, or 
of 2 man of narrow and defective abilities. 
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Of PRUDENCE in CONVERSA TION. 


And firft, Of Secrecy. 


M to his own private affairs, a prudent perſon 
will conſider, that his ſecrets will always be 
afe 


r in his own breaſt, than in that of the beſt and 
diſcreeteſt friend he has in the world. He will there- 
fore be very cautious of imparting them; and will 
never let any one into the knowledge of them, but 
for the ſake of profiting by his advice, or for ſome 
other uſeful end. There is not indeed a perſon a- 
mong many hundreds, to whom a ſecret is not an 
inſupportable burden, And the bulk of people are 
ſo extremely curious, that they fall upon a thouſand 
ſtratagems to make the perſon, who, they imagine is 

ſſeſſed of a ſecret, believe, that they know moſt of 
it already, in order to draw him on to diſcover the 
whole, in which they often ſucceed. 

A prudent perſon will always avoid diving into 
the ſecrets of others; for he will end that who- 
ever is weak enough to blab his private affairs to 
him, is like to put the ſame confidence in others, the 


conſequence of which may be, that he may come to 


be blamed for what was diſcovered by the indiſ- 
cretion of another, though religiouſly concealed by 


' him. 


If you cannot keep your own ſecrets, how do you 
think other people ſhould ? If you have ſuch an o- 
pinion of a perſon, as to think he will be faithful to 
you, he has the like of another, and he again of an- 
other, and ſo your fecret goes 8 ou ought 
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likewife-to conſider, that beſides the chance of un- 
faithfulneſs in him to whom you truſt a ſecret, or of 
difference between you, the mere circumſtance of 

his happening ſome time or other to forget himſelf, 
may be the occafion of his diſcovering and undoing 
you 


Of the choice of Company, and of intimate Friends. 


As to the choice of friends or companions, the 
number of which ought to be ſmall, and the choice 
delicate, one general rule may be laid down, viz. 
That a man who has neither knowledge nor virtue, 
is by no means a fit companion, let him have what 
other accompliſhments he will. No advantage one 
can propoſe from keeping the company of an igno- 
Tint or a wicked man, can make up for the nuiſance 
and diſguſt his folly will give; much leſs for the dan- 
ger of having one's manners corrupted, and his mind 
debauched. Nothing can givea higher delight than 
the converſation of a man of knowledge. There is 
In a mind improved by ſtudy, converſation, and tra- 
vel, a kind of inexhauſtible fund of entertainment, 
from which one may draw ſupplies for many years 
enjoyment, and at every converſation receive ſome 
- new piece of information and improvement. On the 
contrary, the company of an P perſon muſt 
ſoon grow tireſome and inſipid. For one will ſoon 
have heard all the tolerable things he can ſay; and 
then there is an end of improvement and entertain- 
ment both at once. | * 
As for your buffoons, who are the delight of ſu- 
perficial people, and the fiddles of companies, they 
| are generally (parking, the moſt deſpicable people 
| one can converſe with. Their being carreſſed by 
| the thoughtleſs part of mankind, on account of their 
plealantry, gives their manners ſuch a tincture of 
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Levity and foolery, that very few of them are good 
for any thing but to laugh at. — — 
vein of wit is a great rarity, you 3 
the drolls, you meet in company, have a ſet 
ceits which they play off at all times, like dancing 
dogs or monkies, — trat what chiefly diverts is 
rather ſome odd caſt of eountenance, or uncommon 
command of features, thun any thing of real wit, 
that will bear repeating. 
The only proper perſons therefore, to chooſe for 
intimate friends, are men of à ſerious turn; for 
fach are generally prudent, and fit'to conſult with; 
and of eſtabliſhed characters; for ſuch having ſome- 
what to loſe, will be cautious of their 'behaviour. 
To which add another qualification indifpenfably 
n in a friend, with whom one would 
to live agreea —— I mean, a good natural temper. 
Nothin orcibly warms wr mind toaloveof 
goodneſs, or raiſes it don powerfully to all that is 
truly great and worthy, than the converſation of wiſe 
and virtuous men. here is a force in whit is ſaid 
viva voce, which nothing in writing can 2 
to. A grave remonſtrance, mixed with I 
and compaſſion, will often awaken: thought and re- 
flection in a mind, which has ſtood 
the fineſt moral leſſons in books. And the a - 
tion of a friend, whoſe j and fincerity one 
efteeras, will encourage one to go lengths in every 
commendable diſpoſition and ice, which he 
could not have tho himſelf capable of. As on 
the contrary, alittle ſmartraillery, ora fmooth flow 
of words, put together with an PER of rea- 
W with an eaſy aſſured air, may 
kly ſhake the — or unhinge the prin- 
See of a young * who has neither had time 


for eſtabliſhing himself ſuffi- 


E 0 
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l do not mean, that young perſons are to take upon 
truſt all that is told them by pious people, (ſome of 
[| whom may be very weak and bigotted) without ex- 
1 - amining into the grounds and evidences of what 
they have taught them, and without allowing them- 
ſelves an opportunity of hearing both ſides. of the 
- queſtion. This is more than religion requires; nayit 
is directly contrary to what it requires: for it directs 
men to uſe their own reaſon, and not to take any 
thing of importance upon truſt. Nor can any thing 
be more unſafe than to truſt that to another, which 

I ought to make ſure of myſelf; which is my own 
concern infinitely more than any one's elſe, and 

. where I alone muſt ſtand to the damage. My mean- 
ing, I ſay, is not to diſcourage young people from 
hearing all fides, and converſing among people of 
different ways of thinking; but to guard them a- 
gainſt the crafty and the vicious, from whoſe con- 
verſation they will be ſure to gain nothing, and may 

loſe dreadfully. ry | | 

As the ſlighteſt touch will defile a clean garment, 

- whichisnot to becleaned again without a great deal 
of trouble, ſo the converſation of the wicked and 
debauched will, in a ſhort time, defile the mind of 
an innocent perſon, in a manner that will give them 
trouble to recover his former purity. You may 
therefore more ſafely venture into company with a 
perſon infected with the plague, than with a vitious 
man: for the worſtconſequence of the firſt is death; 
but of the laſt, the hazard of a worſe deſtruction. 
For vitious people generally have a peculiar ambi- 

- tion to draw in the innocent to their party ; and ma- 
ny of them are furniſhed with artifices and allure- 

- ments but too effectual for inſnaring. } 

It is the advice of a great man to his ſon, Takeep 
the company of his ſuperiars, rather than his infe- 

riors. This direction is to be followed with diſcre- 
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tion. As on one hand for a gentleman to aſſociate 


conſtantly with mechanics, muſt prove the moſt ef- 
fectual means of finking him to the level of their 
manners and converſation ; ſo on the other, for a 
young perſon, who is born to no great fortune, and 
muſt reſolve to make his way in life by his own in- 
duſtry, to affect the company of the nobility and 
gentry, is the way to have his mind tinctured with 
the ſame love of 1dteneſs and expence, which even 
in people of fortune is highly blameable ; but in thoſe 
who have no ſuch proſpects in life, is certain ruin. 
The ſureſt way to ingratiate one's ſelf with the bulk 


of them is, to ſerve their pleaſures, or their ambiti- 
ous views. A price infinitely too 


t for all that 


their favour can procure. It may therefore, I think, 
be concluded, that the propereſt companions for e- 
very man, are thoſe of his own rank in life. 

R has been the misfortune of many in friendſhip, 
as in love, to form to themſelves ſuch romantic no- 
tions of Iknow not what ſublimities as will not an- 


ſwer in real life, and to make themſelves miſerable 


upon meeting with difappointments. Whoever 
thinks to find an object of love, or friendſhip, in 
whom, after long acquaintance and familiarity, no- 
thing faulty, or defectiv& ſhall appear, muſt go a- 
mong ſuperior orders of being in ſearch of what he 
wants; human nature will furniſh no ſuch characters. 
He who has found a friend, capable of keeping a ſe- 
cret, of giving fincere and judicious advice, of en- 
tertaining and inſtructing by his converſation, and 
ready to ſhew his affection by action as well as words, 
he who has found ſuch a friend, and drops him for 
any weakneſs not inconſiſtent with theſe qualities, 
_ himſelf unworthy of ſuch an ineſtimable trea- 
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As a temper too reſerved and ſuſpicious, forbid- 
ding the approach of a ſtranger, is an indication of 
a crafty diſpoſition, or at leaſt of a timorous and 
narrow mind; ſo throwing open one's arms to every 

forward intruder is a Ker. of great want of prudence- 
and knowledge of the-world: Thoſe pert and in- 
finuating people, who become, all of a ſudden, and 
without any reaſon, the-moſt zealous and ſanguine 
friends, are ever to be ſuſpected of ſome indirect de- 

fign. The wiſdom of behaviour therefore is to com- 
municate your knowledge to all, who ſeem willing to 
receive it: your private affairs only to perſons of 
approved ſecrecy and judgment, and to them no 
more than is abſolutely neceſſary. To have many 
acquaintance :- but. few intimates. To open your 
countenance to all: your heart to very few. 

Never think of friendſhip with a covetous man: 
he loves his money better than his friend. Nor 
with a man of pleaſure: he has not gravity enough: 
to render his converſation improving. Nor with a: 
wicked man: he will corrupt ugg = with a filly 
fellow : his emptineſs will. diſguſt you. Nor with a- 
drunkard : he will betray your ſecrets. A paſſionate 
fellow will affront you. A conceited man. will ex- 

ect you to ſubmit to him in every thing. A mean. 
pirited creature will diſgrace you. A bully. will 


Ara you into his quarrels. Aſpendthrift will bor- 


row. your money. A very poor fellow will make 
vour life unhappy.. A man of overgrown: fortune 
will draw you inta. his expenſive way of. living. 
Of Swearing and Obſrenity: 
One may lay down. the following, as a maxim, 
which will never fail, viz. That ſo long as his con- 
verſation is entertaining, and behaviour-affable and: 


modeſt, he will be ſure to be treated with reſpect, 
Waugh his diſcourſe be quite ſober and chaſte. 


. 
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Swearing and obſcenity are offences not * fo | 
gainſt all that isſacred, but againſt all thatis polite.. 
ey are fins without temptation, without allevi- 

ation, and without reward. Swearing is an affront 
to all ſober and well behaved people: It confounds: 
and interrupts, inſtead of gracing converfation.; as 
the continual repetition. of any ſet of unmeaning 
words from time to time neceſſarily muſt. 1 

As for obſcenity, every one knows it muſt ſhock 
and ſtartle every: modeſt ear. It gives no real plea- 
ſure : but on. the contrary, if it has any effect, muſt 
excite and irritate the paſſions, without gratifyi 
them, which is rather giving pain and torment. Xt 
obſcenity is fit converſation only for public ſtews,, 
it cannot be proper among genteel people, and no 
perſon deſerves the appellation of a gentleman who. 
accuſtoms himſelf to the behaviour of whore-maſters. 
and proſtitutes. For it is manners and not dre(s. 
that form that character. | 


Of Complaiſances « 


lf the definition of true good manners, be, That 
behaviour, which makes a man eaſy in himſelf, and 
eaſy to all about him; it can never be good manners 
to be troubleſome by an exceſs of ceremony, by 
over-preſling to eat or drink, or by forcing one's. 
favours of any kind, upon thoſe one converſes with. 
Nor can it be ſaid to be conſiſtent with good be- 
hayiour to averdo the complimenting part, ſo as to- 
border upon inſipid flattery ; nor does politeneſs by 
any ang require muy exceed: our 3 
or eroſs our particular „ in eating and drinking 
what may be preſſed upon us to 2 diſguſt ;; 

much leſs to the prejudice of our health or tem- 


Nerance. 
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No one can be long at a loſs, as to behaviour, 
who obſerves the two following directions, and is 
in earneſt reſolved to regulate his conduct upon 


them, viz. That the way to be an agreeable 


in converſation, is to ſhew, that one has leſs at heart 
the humouring his own inclinations, than thoſe of 
the company, and that he is not full of himſelf, as 
tooverlook or deſpiſe others ; and, ſecondly, That 
the grace of behaviour is to be learned only from | 
the imitation of the judicious and polite. 

But care muſtbe taken, that your imitation be not 
fo laviſh as to ſtrip you of your natural character 
and behaviour, and diſguiſe you in thoſe of another, 


"which beinggaſſumed and artificial, will not become 


you. For nature in ruſſet is more agreeable than 


affectation in embroidery. 


There is nothing that coſts leſs, and gains more 
friends, than an affable and courteous behaviour. 
One may always obſerve, that thoſe, who have been 
accuſtomed to the beſt company, behave with the 
greateſt freedom and good nature. People of figure 


and real worth, having reaſon to expect that others 


will treat them with ſuitable reſpect, do not find it 
neceſſary to aſſume any airs of ſuperiority. Where- 
as the vain and conceited, who fancy no ſubmiſſion 
whatever is equal to their dignity, are ever endea- 


vouring by a haughty carriage to keep up that reſ- i 


pect in others, which their want of real merit can- 
not. But how ill they ſucceed,is eaſy to obſerve, from 
the univerſal contempt and diſguſtſuch a behaviour 
meet with among all judicious people. 

The truth of the matter is, that the differences 


detween one perſon and another are in reſpect to 


every circumſtance, but that of virtue, ſo very in- 
conſiderable as to renderfany inſolent ſuperiority on 
the one hand, or mean ſubmiſſion on the other, 
extremely ridiculous ; ſince, according to the ele- 
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: gant expreſſion of ſcripture, man is but a worm, 


and the ſon of man a worm.” | 


| Of Over-bearing, and Paſſion. 


3 Nothing ſhews a greater abjectneſs of ſpirit than 


an over-bearing temper, appearing ina perſon's be- 
haviour to inferiors. To inſult or abuſe thoſe who 
dare not anſwer again, is as ſure a mark of coward- 


ice, as it would be to attack with a drawn ſword a 
woman or child. And wherever you ſee a perſon - 


iven to inſult his inferiors, you may aſſure yourſelf 
he will creep to his ſuperiors; for the ſame baſeneſs 


5 * * . * 0 , 


of mind will lead him to act the part of a bully to. 


thoſe who cannot reſiſt, and of a coward to thoſe 
who can. But though ſervants and other depend- 


_ ents may not have it in their power, to retort the 


injurious uſage they receive from their ſuperiors, 
they are ſure to be even with them by the contempt 


they themſelves have for them, and the character 


they ſpread abroad of them through the world. 


Upon the whole, the proper behaviour to inferiors, 
is, To treat them with generoſity and humanity, 
but by no means with familiarity, on one hand, or 


inſolence on the other. 


And, if a fiery temper and paſſionate behaviour, 
are improper to inferiors, they are more ſo among 
one's equals ; for this obvious reaſon, That the only 
effect of a choleric behaviour on your equals, is ex- 


poſing you to the ridicule of thoſe, who have no de- 
pendence upon you, and neither hope nor fearany 
thing from you. 

There is indeed no greater happinefs than an even 
natural temper, neither liable to be extremely eager 


and ſanguine, nor ſtoically indifferent and inſenſble; 
neither apt to be worked up to a tempeſt with every 


c rifle, nor yet buried ina continual lethargic ſtupid- 
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ity ; neither delighting in being always engaged in 
9 — of mirth and frolic, nor to be wrapped in the 
impenetrable gloom of a fixed melancholy. And 
after all, what is there in life, that may be juſtly 
' reckoned of ſufficient importance to move a perſon 
to a violent paſſion ? What good grounds can there 
be for great expectations, for gloomy apprehenſions, 
for immoderate triumph, or for deep dejection, in 
ſuch a ſtate as the preſent, in which we are ſure of 
meeting with innumerable diſappointments, even 
in the greateſt ſucceſs of our affairs; and in which 
we know that our afflictions and our pleaſures muft 
both be ſoon over. True wiſdom will direct us to 
ſtudy moderation with reſpect to all worldly things; 
to indulge mirth but ſeldom, exceſlive grief never, 
but to keep up conſtantly an even chearfulneſs of 
temper, 7 9 £ 


Of achnowledging Faults. 
If it ſhould happen through inadvertency, paſſion, 


or human frailty, that you expoſe yourſelf to be ta- 
ken to taſk by any one, do not ſo much labour to 


juſtify the action, for that is doubting the fault; as 
your intention, which might be harmleſs. Beſides, 
the action appears manifeſt to one, ſo that peo- 


ple will) for themſelves, and not take your no- 


tion of it. But your intention, being known only 
to yourſelf, they will more readily allow you to be 
the moſt proper perſon to explain it. Above all, it 
is baſe and unjuſt, to palliate your own fault, by 
laying the blame upon others. „ 
Suppoſe you ſhould fairly own you was in the 
wrong. It will only be confeſſing yourſelf a human 
creature. And is that ſo mortifying ? If on the con- 
trary, you ſhould ſtand it out, — will think you 


twice in the wrong ; in committing a folly ; and in 
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perſiſting in it. Whereas if you frankly own your 
Dake. they will allow your candor — 
for half the fault. | 7 | 


Of the importante of Circumſtuntia in Behaviour. 


There is no circumſtance in life too trivial to be 
wholly unworthy of the regard of a perſon, who. 
would be generally agreeable, on which a man's 
ufefulneſs in fociety dep much more than many 
people are aware of. It is pity, that many 
perſons eminently valuable for learning and na 4 
do not ſtudy the decorum of dreſs and behaviour 
more than they do. There is incomparably greater 
good to be gained by humouring mankind in a few. 
of their trifling cuſtoms, and thereby winning their 
one than by ſtartling or difguſting them'by a 

ngularity of behaviour in matters of no conſe- 

n drefs, I would adviſe to keep the middle. 
between f and ſhabbineſs, neither being the 
firſt nor the laſt in a faſhion. Every thing which 
ſhews what is commonly called a taſte in dreſs, is 


quence. 


| proof of a vain and filly turn of mind, and never 
Erie againſt the wearer. 


fails to prejudice the ju 
For it being an uncommon thing to find good ſenſe, 
or any thing truly valuable in the mind of a ſop, 
people generally take it for granted, that any perſon. 
they ſee affect a peculiar quaintneſs in his dreſs, is 
little better than a fool. A diſcreet and well-behaved. 
perſon, will never fail to meet with due reſpect from 
all the diſcerning part of ſociety (and the good opi- 

nion of the reſt are not worth deſiring) though hi 
dreſs be ever ſo plain, ſo it be decent. | 
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moſt dangerous ſea in a tempeſt. 
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Of PRUDENCE in ACTION. 


And ſirſt, of following Advice, 


Rudence in action is the conducting of one's 
affairs in ſuch a manner as is neceſſary and 
roper, all circumſtances duly conſidered and bal- 
anced; and avoiding whatever may be likely to 
produce inconvenience with reſpect to ſecular con- 
cerns. Imprudence is ſeen as much in neglecting 


what ought to be done, and at the proper time for 


doing it, as in taking raſh and inconſiderate ſteps. 
There is not a more promiſing ſign in a young 
perſon, than a readineſs to hear the advice of thoſe 
| Whole age and experience qualify them forudging 
maturely. The knowledge of the world and of the 
arts of life can only be attained by experience and 
action. Therefore if a young perſon, who through 
obſtinacy rejects the r. experienced . 
ſucceeds in his deſigns, it is owing to ſome ſtrange 
interpoſition of providence, or concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances. For ſuch a one, entering into life, 
wholly unacquainted with the difficulties and dan- 
gers of it, and reſolutely bent againſt advice, runs 
the ſame hazard as a perſon, wholly ignorant of 
failing, who ſhould, againſt the judgment of expe- 
rienced pilots, undertake to ſteer a ſhip through the 
It ſeems at firſt view, a very odd turn in human, 
nature, that young people are generally much more 
conceited of their own judgments, than thoſe who 
are come to maturity. One would wonder how 


they ſhould miſs reflecting, that perſons more ad- 


advantage 
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vanced in than themſelves, have of courſe the 
G years experience beyond them 
ſelves, and that, if all other things were equal, the 
fingle circumftance of having ſeen more of the world 
muſt neceſſarily enable them to judge better of it. 
Life is a journey, and they only who have tra- 
velled a conſiderable way in it, are fit to direct thoſe 
who are ſetting out. 
Let me therefore adviſe my young readers, to 
pay the utmoſt deference to the advices or com- 
mands of thoſe, who are their ſuperiors in age and 


experience. Old people, it muſt be owned, will 


fometimes obtrude their advice in a manner not 
very engaging. Their infirmities, the uſual attend= 


| ants of ape, together with their contern for the 


wrong ſteps they ſee their young relation and ac- 
quaintance taking, will ſometimes occaſion their 
treating them with what may be taken for ill- na- 
ture, whereas it may be in reality their love for the 
perſons of their young friends, and their zeal for 
their intereſts, which warm them. Do not therefore 
attend to the manner of advice; but only to the 
matter of it. It would be of very little conſequence 
to you, if you was going toward a precipice ina dark 
night, whether you were warned of your danger by 
a rude clown, or by a polite gentleman, ſo you eſ- 
caped it. In the ſame manner, if a remonſtrance is 
made upon any part oſ one's conduct, inthe rough- 
eſt manner; the only thing to be conſidered, is, 
whether we ean profit by it, and the rudeneſs ofthe 
perſon, who made it, ſhould go for nothing, as one 
would ſwallow a medicine, not for its gratefulneſs 


to the taſte, but for its effect on the conſtitution. 
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| | . Of Submiſfion to Superiors. 


As to the ſubmiſſion a young man owes to his 
ſuperiors, as parents, maſters, &c. if it were not a 
; _—_ prudence alone would lead him to yield it 
readily and chearfully in all caſes that are lawful. 
For itis to be conſidered, that the conſequences of 
refuſing are incomparably worſe than thoſe of ſub- 
miſſion; the world being always ready to lay the 
blame upon the young perſon, in caſe of a rupture 
between them, and not upon the old; and nothing 
being more to the diſadvantage of a young perſon's 
character, than the reproach of an obſtinate, or un- 
ſettled turn of mind, It would indeed be impoſlible 
to carry on the affairs of the world, if children, ap- 
prentices, ſervants, and other dependants, were to 
ſpend time in diſputing the commands of their ſu- 
periors; it being in many caſes hard to give 
an account of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of things 
reſcribed, and in many altogether improper. Nor 
is it leſs commendable nor leſs graceful to obey 
chearfully, than to direct prudently. Nor is any 
perſon likely to command well, who has never learnt 
T 
It will be very imprudent in any young perſon 
to take any material ſtep in life, 4 conſulting 
the aged and experienced, eſpecially, if poſſible, 
| - ſuch as have had experience in his own way of life. 
1 In one's choice of a friend, for ſuch ocdaſions, 
” © ſmoothnels of ſpeech or complaiſance is not to be 
regarded. On the contrary, the moſt valuable friend 
is he, whojoinsto athorough knowledge of men and 
- things, matured by age and experience, an open, 
blunt, and honeſt behaviour. Who will rather mag- 
* nify, than palliate, the faults and imprudencies of 
. his friend, to his face, however he may defend him 
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behind his back; and will not, on account of the 


_ trifling hazard of diſobliging, ſuffer him to take a 


wrong ſtep, without making an open and honeſt re- 
monſtrance upon it. 

There is one conſideration, that makes aſking the 
advice of one's friends prudent and judicious. Itis, 


That, if it ſhould ſo happen, as it often muſt, in 


ſpite of one's utmoſt precaution, that his affairs 
ſhould take a wrong turn, he will not only have the 
leſs reaſon to refle& upon himſelf ; but the mouths 


of others likewiſe will generally be ſtopped; as he 


may for the moſt part have his adviſers at leaſt, from 
mere ſelf-conceit, to ſtand up for the prudence of 
his conduct, which was the conſequence of their 
advice, 
_ You will often find, that in the very propoſing 
to your friend your diffieulty, you yourſelf ſhall hit 
upon the means of getting over it, before he has 
the time to give you his opinion upon it. And you 

will likewiſe find, than in adviſing with a friend, a 


word dropt by him ſhall furniſh youa valuable hint 


for your conduct, which you ſhall wonder how you | 
yourſelf came to miſs. 

It muſt be owned, however, that there are caſes, 
in which no man can judge ſo well what ſteps ſhould 
be taken, as the perſon concerned. Becauſe he 
himſelf may know ſeveral important particulars in 
his own affairs, which would make it highly im- 
proper for him to follow the directions another per- 
ſon might give, who was not aware of thoſe circum 


_ ſtances. hoever, therefore, gives up his judg- 


ment, and acts contrary to his own better know- | 
ledge, in compliance with the advice of his ac- 
quaintance, or with common cuſtom, is guilty of 
a weakneſs, the conſequences of which may prove 


fatal.. 
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| The durchs of Fragality and d 

I fv 
for any 


| Next to diligence and aſſidu 
gality and aeconomy are then 
one who would raiſe himſelf in the — b his on 
mduſtry. Simple nature js contented with a little, 
and there is hardly any employment, which if pur- 
ſued with prudence and attention, will not yield an 
income ſufficient for the neceſſary uſes of life: as on 
the other hand, norevenue 1s be great, as to be proof 
againſt extravagance. Witneſs the emperor Cali- 

ula, who in a. few years ſpent the riches of the 
| rd world, I mean, the immenſe treaſures his 


avaritious predeceſſor Tiberius had been amaſſing 


for twenty-two years beſides the current revenues 
of the empire; and found himſelf reduced to ſtraits 
from the moſt exhorbitant riches. Every perſon's 
experience confirms this truth, That thofe pleaſures 
of life, which coſt the moſt, are the leaſt ſatisfactory, 
and contrariwiſe. The noiſe of balls, plays, and 
maſquerades is tireſome; the parade of gilt coaches, 
of powdered footmen, and of ſtate-viſits is fulſomez 
while the converſation ofa wiſe and virtuous friend, | 
Charity to the indigent, which none but a good 
oeconomiſt can beſtow, the purſuit of uſeful and 
ornamental knowledge, the ſtudy of virtue and re- 
gion, theſe are entertainments ever new and ever 
htful. And if a wiſe man may thus be ſatisfied 


from himſelf; if the nobleſt pleaſures, and trueſt 


enjoyments are only to be had in our own hearts, 
and in our own houſes, how great is the folly of 
mankind, . from the genuine, the rational, the 
cheap and eafil ay attainable enjoyments of life, in a 


mad purſuit after the ima expenſive, and 
tireſome vanities of ſhew and oſtentation! Were 


the enjoyments which pomp and grandeur yield, 
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ſuppoſing them unemhittered with reflections on 
the fatal conſequences, which will ever be crouding 
into the mind) infinitely more exquiſite than thoſe 
of virtue and ſobriety, which is the very contrary of 
the truth, a prudent man would take care, in con- 
ſideration of the ſhortneſs of life, how he indulged 
them to the neglect of the ſerious buſineſs of life, or 
to the ruin of his fortune. None but a madman 
would laviſh away his whole patrimony in one ſea- 
ſon, with the proſpe& of poverty and miſery for the 
remainder of his days. For he wou „that 
a life languiſhed out in wretchedneſs, or in depend - 


ence, would immenſely over-ballance the pleaſure 


of reflecting, that he had ſpent one year in hearing 
the fineſt muſic, in ſeeing the politeſt company, in 
eating the rareſt food, and drinking the richeſt 
wines, the world could afford. Nay, he would fore- 
ſee, that the reflection upon paſt pleaſures and gaye- 


ties would only render his miferyfo much the more 


intolerable. There is not, indeed, a more deplorable 


caſe, than that of a perſon, who by his own folly 
has reduced himſelf to beggary. For beſides the o- - 

ther diſtreſſes he muſt ſtruggle with, he has the cru- 
el ſtings of his own reflections to torture him, and 


is deprived of the poor conſolation of the ſympathy 
and compaſſion of his acquaintance. 

Every perſon, who happens by any means what 
ever, though wholly out of his o.] power, either to 


foreſee or prevent, to ſink in the world, may lay his 


account with meeting no little contempt ill- 
uſage from the bulk of his acquaintance, and even 
from thoſe for whom he has in his proſperity done 
the greateſt kindneſſes. But when it is known that 
a man's misfortunes are owing to his on extrava- 


gance, people have too good a pretence for witk- 


holding their compaſſion or + "With and for treat- 
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ing him with negle& and contempt. It will there - 
fore be a young perſon's wiſdom, before he goes too 
far, to make ſuch reflections as thefe ; Shall I 
laviſh away in youthful pleaſure and folly the patri- 
mony that muſt ſupport me for my whole life? Shail 
T indulge myſelf in rioting and drunkenneſs, till I 


have not a morſel of bread ? Shall I revel in plays, 


balls and muſic-gardens, till I bring myſelf to a 
goal ? Shall I waſte my ſubftance in regaling a ſet 
of wretches, who will turn their backs upon me, 
whenever they have undone- me? Shall I paſs my 
youth like a lord, and be a beggar in my old age?” 


Dae abode ala 


Previous Directions neceſſary toward the 
due Regulation of the Pass10Ns.. 


And firlt, of Conſideration. 


e firſt preparatory direction is, To habituate | 


1 ourſelvesasearly, and as conſtantly as poſſible 


to gonſideration-. 

The faculty, or capaeity of thought is what raiſes 
our nature above the animal. But if we do not uſe 
this noble faculty for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing 
between right and wrong, for finding out, and prac- 
tiſing our duty, we had been as well without it. 
Nay, the beaſts have the advantage of our ſpecies, 
who act the part of beaſts; in as far as they are not 
capable of being called to an account, or puniſhed, 


as unthinking men, for the neglect or abuſe of the 


nobleſt of God's good: gifts, ſacred: reaſon. It is 


dreadful to think of the conduct of by far the great- 


eſt part of our ſpecies in reſpect of inconſiderateneſs. 
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Author of our being ! And what in 
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Mankind ſeem to think, nothing more is g 
to remove at once all guilt, than only to drown all 
thought and reflection, and then give themſelves up 
to be led or driven at the pleaſure of paſſion or appe- 
tite. But how will theſe poor unthiaking creatures 
be hereafter confounded, when they find-the volun- 
tary negle& of thought and conſideration treated as 
a moſt atrocious inſult upon the goodneſs of the 
can be more 
impious, or contemptuous, than for beings endowed 
with a capacity of thought and underſtanding, to- 
ſpurn from them the ineſtimable gift of heaven, or 
bury that talent which was given them to be uſed 
for the moſt important purpoſes of diſtinguiſhing 
between good and evil, and purſuing their own hap- 


4 
"8 


pineſs, and then pretend, in excuſe for all the mad- 


neſs they are guilty of, that they did not think, be- 
cauſe they cared not to take the pains. 
If thought be the very foundation of the dignity of 
our nature; if one man is preferable to another, ac- 
cording as he exerts more reaſon, or ſhews more 
underſtanding in his conduct, what muſt be ſaid of 
thoſe, who glory in what ought to be their ſhame, in 
degrading themſelves to the level of inferior beings? 
t any perſon conſider the natural effects which 

an attentive and habitual conſideration of his own 
character and conduct are likely to produce; and 
then judge, whether it is not his duty to reſolve to 
act the part of areaſonable creature. With reſpect 


to the conduct of his paſſions and appetites, let a 


man make it his conſtant cuſtom to ſpend ſome time 
every day in conſidering the following points, viz. 
Whether he indulges paſſion and appetite beyond 
the intention of nature; whether, for example, he 
ſets his heart upon gratifying the bodily appetites, 
for the ſake of luxurious indulgence, or if he only 
conſults health in eating, fleeping, and recreations; 
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- whether he gives himſelf up to anger upon ſmall or 
no provocation; whether he ſets his love wholly 
upon the vanities of life, or if he aſpires habitually 

 - ſomething nobler than any wordly purſuit, 
and ſo of the reſt. Let a man accuſtom himſelf to 
recollect every evening the miſcarriages of the da 
in reſpe& of his paſſions and appetites, and he wi 
ſoon find, if he be faithful to himſelf, which are pre- 
valent, and ought to be ſubdued. 


| Of Sobriety, or Tranquility of Mind. 


| dee we 3 oof minds to ſome tolerable 
degreeof tranquility and ſobriety, we cannot h 
to redrefs the — of = paſſions I 
elinations. What condition muſt that ſoul be in, 
which is continually engaged, and diſtracted various 
Ways after pleaſure, honour, or riches ? If any ir- 

_ regularity, or redundancy, ſprings up in ſuch a 
mind, there it muſt abide, and flouriſh, and ſtrength- 
en more and more, till it become too deeply rooted 


ever to be eradicated. How do we accordingly ſee | 


the gay, the ambitious, and the covetous, give 
themſelves to be driven in a continual whirl of a- 
muſements and purfuits, to the abſolute neglect of 
all that is worth attending to? But if the man of 
bufinefs cannot find time, for getting of money, and 
the ſons and daughters of pleaſure are too much en- 
paged in hearing muſic, ſeeing plays, and in the 
endleſs drudgery of the card-table ; to find time for 
getting acquainted with themſelves, and regulating 
their minds, I can tell them one truth, and a terri- 
ble one; They muſt find time to die, whether the 
Have prepared themfelves for death or not, | 
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The abjurdity of Pride, ond adventages of Humility, 


Before any thing can be done to purpoſe toward 
ingi — under due ſubjection, it will 
be neceſſary to bring down high-ſwelling pride and 
ſelf- opinion, and to cultivate humility, the found- 
ation of all other virtues. For this purpoſe, it wil 
be go pr — — our to view — — 
the light we may ſuppoſe we appear in that 
eye, which res al chinge exactly as they are. We 
are therefore to conſider, that we do not appear to 
our Maker under the fame diſtinctions as we do to 
one another. He does not rd one as a king, an- 
other as a hero, or a third as a learned man. He 
looks down from where he fits enthroned above alt 
conceivable heighth, through the vaſtſcale of being; 

and beholds innumerable SiFerent orders, all gra- 
dually deſcending from himſelf, the higheſt ere 
ated nature infininitely inferior to his own original 
perfection. At a very great diſtance helow the fum- 


mit of created excellence, and at the very loweſt 


degree of rational nature, we may ſuppoſe the all- 
comprehenſive eye to behold our humble ſpecies 
juſt riſing above the animal rank. How poor a fig- 
ure muſt we make before him in this our infancy of 
being, placed on this ſ of creation, creeping a- 
bout like infects for a day, andthen ſinking into the 
duſt ! Nor is this all. For what appearance muſt a 
ſet of ſuch lawleſs beings as we are, make before that 
eye which is too pure to look upon evil without ab- 
horrence. How muſt we appear to perfect rectitude 
and ps guilty and polluted as we are, and co- 
vered with the ftains of wickedneſs, which are the 
diſgrace of any rational nature? Is pridefit forfuck 


an order of creatures as we are, in our preſent ſtate _ 
of humiliation and pollution? Can we value ours 
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ſelves upon any thing of our own ? Have we any 
thing, that we have not received? And does any 


reaſonable creature boaſt of what it owes to another? 


Have we not-infinite reaſon to loath ourſelves, and 
to be covered with ſhame and confuſion? And are 
ſhame and pride in any reſpect conſiſtent ? 
Ihe few advantages we poſſeſs at - preſent want 
only to be ded; to convince us how little they 
Are to be boaſted of. The whole of our bodily per- 
fections may be ſummed up in two words, ſtrength, 
and beauty. As for the firſt, that is a poor qualifi- 
cation to boaſt of, in which we are, to ſay the leaſt, 
equalled by the plodding ox, and ſtupid aſs. Beſides, 


it is but three days ſickneſs, or the loſs of a little 


blood, and a Hercules becomes as manageable as a 
little child. Who then would boaſt of what is ſo 
very precarious ?!. 4: 6 

As to beauty, that fatal ornament of the female 
part of our ſpecies, which has exhauſted the human 
wit in raptures to its praiſe; which ſo often proves 


the misfortune of its poſſeſſor, and the diſquiet of 


him who gives himſelf to the admiration of it; 
which has ruined cities, armies, and the virtue of 
thouſands ; what is beauty? A pleafing glare of white 


and red reflected from a ſkin, incomparably exceed- 
ed by the gloſſy hue of the humble daiſy, which was 


made to be trod upon by every quadruped. The 


mild glitter of an eye, outſhone by every dew-drop 
on the graſs. Is it inherent in the human frame ? 
No; ſtrip off the ſcarf-ſkin to the thickneſs ofa fiſh's 


ſcale; and the charming fair grows hideous to be- 
hold. A ſudden fright alarms her; a fit of ſick neſs 


attacks her; the roſes fly from her cheeks ; her eyes 
loſe their fire; ſhe looks haggard, paleand ohaſtly. 
Even in all the blooming pride of beauty, what is 
the human frame? A maſs of corruption, filth, and 
diſeaſe covered over with a fair ſłi 
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mating ſpirit ies; and leaves the lovely tabernacle 


dad not poſſeſs: for pride would annihilate all our 


bimſelf, that he may neither, on one hand, 44 
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behind, how1oo horror ſucceed toadmiration! 
How do we haſten to hide out of ſight the loathſome 
remains oßbeauty ! Open the charnel houſe in which 
a very little While ago, the celebrated toaſt was laid. 
Who can now bear to lobk on that face, ſhrivelled, 
and black, and loathſome, which uſed to be the de- 
light of every youthful gazer? Who could now 
touch with one finger her, whoſe very ſteps the en- 
amoured youth would have kiſſęed. Can the lover 
himſelf go near, without ſtopping his noſe at her, 
who uſed to breathe all the perfumes of the ſpring? 
If beauty is a ſubject for boaſting, what is matter 
of mortification / | ; 
The accompliſhments of the mind are likewiſe 
two, knowledge and virtue. Is there any reaſon to 
be proud of the poor attainments we can in the 
reſent ſtate gain in knowledge, of which the per- 
E Qion is, To know our own weakneſs? Is that an 
accompliſhment to be boaſted of, which a blow on 
the head, or a week's illneſs will deſtroy ? As to our 
attainments in virtue, or religion, to be proud on 
thoſe accounts, would be to be proud of what we 


virtues, and rendor our religion vain. If our virtue 
and religion be not founded in humility, they are 
falſe and ſophiſticate; confequently of no value. 
And who would be proud of what is of no value? 
As pride was the introduction to all the evil that - 
we know of in the moral world, ſo humiliry is the 


only foundation, upon which the ſtructure of virtue 


can be raiſed. A ſubmiſſive, tractable temper is a- 
lone capable of being formed for obedience. A mind 
uffed up with ſelt· opinion cannot bring itſelf to 
ales to advice, or to yield to juſt authority. The 
wiſe man endeavours to attain ſuch a knowledge of 
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Mer take himſelf; were . * 
is preſent humble ſtation, and * any 
thought or a&tion unſuitable to it. * 


The neceſſity of Self-Knowlelge. 


Before we can hope to go any great length in the 

due regulation of our paffions or inclinations, we 
muſt reſolve carefully to ſt 
maſter, that moſt uſef ul of a 

ledg e. 

It; is not in 1 in univerſities, or in the vo- 
luminous works of the learned, that we muſt ſearch 
for this moſt important branch of knowledge. He, 
who would know himſelf, muſt ſearch carefully his 
own heart, muſt ſtudy diligently his own character. 
He muſt above all rs or 8 fndy the peculiar weak- 
neſſes of his nature. Is — 4 to find out theſe, he 
ought to recollect often what particular follies have 
moſt frequently drawn him into difficulties and diſ- 
treſſes. If he finds, that he has been often engaged 
in quarrels, and diſputes, he may conelude, that 


„ and thoroughly to 
kciences, felf- knows 


* - the paſſion, of anger is too powerful in him, and 


- wants to be brought under ſubjection. If he recol- 


lects various inftances of his behaving in a lewd, 
nan inlemperäte, anenvious, or amalicious manner, 


and that he has often had occaſion to blame him- 
ſelf for a behaviour which has brought upon him 
che reflections of the ſober and regular part of peo- 
ple, it is evident, where the fault lies, and what is 
to be corrected. But conſcience, and the ſacred rule 
of life contained in holy ſeripture, are more certain 
teſts by which to try one's em than the gen- 
eral opinion of mankinßd. 

Nothing is more common, than for a perfon” s 
weakneſs to be known to every body but himfelf. 
Let a man therefore ſet his own conduẽt at a diſ- 


det 
ny. 
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our ſetting out about the due regulation of our paſ- 
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tance from himſelf, and view it with the ſame eye 


as he may ſuppoſe a ſtranger regards it; or with 
the — he himſelf — of another perſon. 
Let one endeavour to find out ſome perſon, whoſe 
behaviour and character comes the neareſt to his 
own; and in that view himſelf, as in a mirror. 
And as there is generally ſome reſemblance between 
the characters of thoſe, who keep up a long friend- 
ſhip, a man may, generally ſpeaking, ſee his own 
likeneſs in that of his friend. | 

It will be of great conſequence to you to know 
what character is drawn of you by your enemy, eſ- 
pecially if you find ſeveral agree in the fame. Ene- 
mies will help you, more than friends, in diſcover- 
ing your faults; for they will aggravate what your 


friends will leſſen. 


Attend carefully to the general ſtrain of your 


thoughts. Obſerve what ſubjects riſe ofteneſt, and 
© abide longeſt in your mind, and what you dwell 


upon with the greateſt delight. You will by that 


find out what paſſion, or appetite, has the aſcendant, 


and ought to be ſubdued. It is from the fulneſs of 
the heart that the mouth ſpeaks. And from a man's 
eager manner of talking on favourite ſubjects, every 
one, who ſpends an hour in his company, finds out 
his prevailing paſſion, while he himſelf perhaps is, 
all his life, wholly ignorant of it. Laſtly, whoever 

means in earneſt to come at the true knowledge of 
his own weakneſſes, let him liſten with the moſt 
ſacred attention, to every motion of conſcience. 
There is more meaning in her ſofteſt whiſper, than 


in the loudeſt applauſe of the unthinking multitude. 44 4 


Of Self-nqueremnce. +a 
Another direction of the utmoſt conſequence to 


*. 
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earth. 
immortal minds, they would not think of ſatisfying 


fions, and indeed to our behaving in general in a 
manner ſuitable to the true dignity of our nature, is, 
That we reverence ourſelves. 
The effect, which a juſt and habitual ſenſe of the 
andeur and importance of our nature, and the 
igh elevation we are formed capable of, would 
have upon us; is, To inſpire us with ſentiments 
worthy of ourſelves, and ſuitable to the gracious 
deſigns of the author of our being. This is ve 
conſiſtent with that humility which becomes us 1 
well in our preſent condition. Humility is com- 


mendable: baſeneſs odious. Did men habitually 


conſider themſelves as formed for immortality, they 
would not ſo gener ſet their whole hearts upon 
the preſent life. Did they conſtantly Keep in mind 


their heavenly original, and the end of their crea- 


tion, they could not thus-fink their very ſouls into 
Did they often reflect upon the worth of 


them with the groſs and ſordid objects of ſenſe. 
Did they conſider themſelves as intended for com- 

nions of angels and archangels, they would not, 
y indulging carnal appetites, debaſe themſelves to 
the level of the brutes. Did they duly reverence 


themſelves, as beings formed for the contemplati- 


on, and fruition of infinite perfection, they would 
think it beneath them.to place their happineſs in 


the enjoyment of any thing created. 


A General Rule for the Condut? of the Paſſions. 


One general rule carefully attended to, and.the 
judgment of our own conſciences according to it 
faithfully followed, would make the whole conduct 
of the paſſions and appetites clear, and would pre- 
vent our falling into any error in indulging or ſup- 


preſſing them. The rule is, To conſider, what 


8 
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prudence, the 
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good purpoſe is to be gained by theexertionof 
active power of the mind; and to take care, that 


in the conduct of every paſſion and appetite, we have 
that end fingly, and nothing elſe, in view. 


DCN: OTN LN 


A View of the different Climes and 
| Regions of the EAx ru. 


H OW oblique and faintly looks the fun on 


yonder climates, far removed from him! 
ow tedious are the winters there! How deep the 
horrors of the night, and how uncomfortable even 


the light of the day! The freezing winds employ 


their fierceſt breath, yet arenot fpent with blowing. 
The ſea, which elſewhere is ſcarce confin'd withm 
its limits, lies here immur'd in walls of cryſtal. 
The ſnow covers the hills, and almoſt fills the lo- 
eſt vallies. How wide and deep it lies, incumbent 
over the plains, hiding the fluggiſhrivers, the ſhrubs 
and trees, the dens of beaſts, and manſions of dif- 
treſs'd and feeble men See I where they lie con- 


fin'd, hardly ſecure againſt the raging cold, or the 


attacks of the wild beaſts, now maſters of the waſt- 
ed field, and forced by hunger out of the naked 
woods.—Yet not diſhearten'd (ſuch is the force of 
human w_—_ but this provided for by art and 

kind compenſating gifts of heaven, 
men and their herds may wait for a releaſe. For 
at length the ſun approaching, melts the ſnow, ſets 
longing men at liberty, and affords them means and 
time to make proviſion againſt the next return of 
cold. It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where 
vaſt ſea-monſters pierce thro' floating iſlands with 
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= arms which can withſtand the cryſtal rock: whilt 
4 others, who of themſelves great as iſlands, are b 
=_ their bulk alone arm'd againſt all but man, whoſe 
ſuperiority over creatures of ſuch ſtupendous ſize 
and force, ſhould make him mindful of his privi- 
lege of reaſon, and force him humbly to adore the 
great compoſer of theſe wond*rous frames, and au- 
thor of his own ſuperior wiſdom. | | 
But leaving theſe dull climates, ſo little favoured 
by the ſun, for thoſe happier regions, on which he 
looks moſt kindly, making perpetual ſummer ; how 
eat an alteration do we find ! His purer light con- 
nia weak-ſighted mortals ; pierc'd by his ſcorch- 
ing beams, ſcarce can they tread the glowing ground. | 
The air they breathe cannot enough abate the fire 
which burns beneath their panting breaſts. Their 
bodies melt; o'ercome and fainting, they ſeek the 
ſhade, and wait the cool refreſhments of the night. | 
Vet oft the bounteous creator beſtows other refreſh- | 
ments; he caſts a veil of clouds before them, and 
Taiſes gentle gales; favoured by which, the men 
and beaſts purſue their labours ; and plants refreſh- 
ed by dews and ſhowers, can gladly bear the warm- 
eſt ſun- beams. | 
And here the varying ſcene opens to new won - 
ders. We ſee a eountry rich with gems, but richer 
with the fragrant ſpices it affords. How gravely 
move the largeſt of land- creatures on the banks of 
this fair river! How ponderous are their arms, and 
vaſt their ſtrength, with courage, and a ſenſe ſupe- 
rior to the other beaſts! yet are they tamed by man- 
kind, and brought even to fight their battles, ra- 
ther as allies and confederates, than as flaves. But 
let us turn our eyes towards theſe ſmaller and more 
curious objects, the numerous and devouring inſets 
 - -on the trees in theſe wide plains: how ſhining, 
| _. Rrong and laſting are the ſubtle threads ſpun from 
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their artful mouths! Who beſide the all-wiſe has 
taught them to compoſe the beautiful ſoft ſhells, 
in which recluſe and buryed, yer ſtill alive, — 
dergo ſuch a ſurpriſing change, when not deſtroy- 
ed by men, who cloath and adorn themſelves with 
the labours and lives of theſe weak creatures, and 


are proud of wearing ſuch inglorious ſpoils? How 


ſumptuouſly apparelled, gay, and ſplendid, are all 


the various inſects which feed on the other plants 


of this warm region! How beautiful the plants 


themſelves in all their various growths, from the 


triumphant palm, down to the humble moſs} 
Now may we ſee that happy country where pres 
cious gems and balſams flow from trees, and na- 


Y ture yields her moſt delicious fruits. How tame 


and tractable, how patient of labour and of thirſt, 
are thoſe _ creatures, who lifting up their lofty 
heads, go led and loaden thro' thoſe dry and bar - 
ren places? Their ſhape and temper ſhow them 


framed by nature to ſubmit to man, and fitted for 


his ſervice; who from hence ought to be more ſenſi- 


ble of his wants, and of the divine bounty thus ſup- 1 | 


plying them. | 
But ſee! not far from us that fertileſt of lands, 
watered and fed by a friendly generous ſtream, 
which e'er it enters the ſea, divides itſelf into many 
branches, to diſpenſe more equally the rich and 
nitrous manure, it beftows ſo kindly ard in due 
mage of that 
fruitful and exuberant nature, who with a flood of 


bounty bleſſes alt things, and, parent like, out of 


her many breaſts ſends the nutritious tin 
various ſtreams to her rejoicing offspring !\=-[nnu- 
merable are the dubious forms and unknown ſpe- 
cies which drink the ſlimy current; whether they 


are ſuch as leaving the ſcorched defarts, fatiate 


2 
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here their ardent thirſt, and. promiſcuouſly engend- 
ering, beget a monſtrous race; or whether,. as 'tis 
aid, by the ſun's genial heat active on the ferment- 
ing ooze, new forms are generated, and iſſue from 
the rivers fertile bed. See there the noted tyrant 
of the flood, and terror of its borders | when ſud- 
_ denly diſplaying his horrid form, the amphibious 
ravager invades the land, quitting his watry den, 
and from the deep emerging, with hideous ruſh, 
fweeps o'er the trembling plain. The natives from 
afar behold with wonder the enormous bulk, ſprung 
from ſo ſmall an egg. With horror they relate the 
monſter's nature, cruel and deceitfut; how he with 
dire hypocriſy, and falſe tears, beguiles the ſimple- 
hearted ;, and inſpiring tenderneſs and kind com- 
paſſion, kills with pious fraud.---Sad emblem of 
that ſpiritual plague, dire ſuperſtition! Native of 

this ſoil, where firſt religion grew unſociable, and 
among different worſhippers bred mutual hatred. 
and abhorrence of each other's temples. The in- 
fection ſpreads, and nations now profane one to 


another, war fiercer, and in religion's cauſe forget 


74 Paiſanous inſect Ss, how. terrible ſoever, or how con- 


* humanity; whilſt ſavage zeal, with meek and pi- 
ous ſemblance, works dreadful maſſacre, and for 
heaven's ſake (horrid pretence |) makes deſolate 
BLEAL it e 852 
Here let us leave theſe monſters (glad if we could 
dere conſine them I) and deteſting the dire prolific: 
ſoil, fly to the vaſt deſarts of theſe parts. All ghaſtly 
and hideous as they appear, they want not their pe- 
culiar beauties. The wilderneſs pleaſes, weſeem to 
live alone with nature: we view her in her inmoſt 
receiles, and contemplate her with more delight in 
theſe original wilds, than in the artificial labyrinthss 
and ſeigned wilderneſſes of the palace. The objects 
of the place, the ſcaly ſerpents, the ſavage beaſts, and 
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trary to human nature, are beauteous in themſelves, 
and fit to raiſe our thoughts in admiration of that 
divine wiſdom, ſo far ſuperior to our ſhort views. 
Unable to declare the uſe and ſervice of all things 
in this univerſe, we are yet aſſured of the perfection 
of all, and of the juſtice of that oeconomy to which 
all things are ſubſervient; and in reſpect of which, 
things ſeemingly deformed are amiable, diſorder 
becomes regular, corruption wholſome, and-poiſons 
(ſuch ” thoſe;we have ſeen) prove healing and be- 
neticial. w_ ” | 
But behold ! thro” a vaſt tract of ſky before us 
the mighty Atlas rears his lofty head, covered with 
ſnow above the clouds. Beneath the mountains 
foot, the rocky country riſes into hills, a proper 


baſis of the ponderous maſs above; where huge 


embodyed rocks lie piled on one another, and ſeem 
to prop the high arch of heaven. See] with what 
trembling ſteps poor mankind tread the narrow 
brink of the deep precipices! From whence with. 


_ giddy horror they look down, miſtruſting even the- 


ound which bears them, whilſt they hear the hol- 
ow ſound' of torrents underneath, and ſee the ruin 
of the impending rock, with falling trees which 
hang with their roots upwards, and ſeem to draw. 
more ruin after them. Here thoughtleſs men, ſeiz- 
ed with the newneſs of ſuch objects, become 
thoughtful, and willingly contemplate theinceſlant 
changes of this earth's ſurface, They ſee, as in 
one inſtant, the revolutions of paſt ages, the fleet- 
ing forms of things, and the decay even of this our 
globe; whoſe youth and firit formation they conſider 
whilſt the apparent ſpoil and irreparable breaches 


of the waſted mountain ſhew them the wor 


itſelf only as a noble ruin, and make them think of 


its approaching period.---But here, mid-way the 


mountain, aſpacious border of thick wood harbours; 
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our wearied travellers, who now are come among 
the ever-green and lofty pines, the firs and noble 
cedars, whoſe towering heads ſeem endleſs in the 
ſky, the reſt of trees appearing only ſhrubs beſide 
them. And here a different horror ſeizes our ſhel- 
tered travellers, when they ſee the day diminiſhed, 
the deep ſhades of the vaſt wood, which clofing 
thick above, ſpreads darkneſs and eternal night be- 
Tow. The faint and gloomy light looks horrid as 
the ſhade itſelf; and the profound ſtillneſs of theſe 

laces impoſes filence upon men, ſtruck with the 
Berge echoings of every ſound within the ſpacious 
caverns of the wood. Here ſpace aſtoniſhes ; ſilence 
Itſelf ſeems pregnant, whilſt an unknown force 
works on the mind, and dubious objects move the 

wakeful ſenſe. Myſterious voices are either heard 
or fancied, and various forms of deity ſeem to pre- 
| ſent themſelves, and appear more manifeſt in theſe 
facred filvan ſcenes ; ſuch as of old gave riſe to tem- 

les, and.favoured the religion of the antient world. 

ven we ourſelves, who in plain characters may 
read divinity from ſo many bright parts of the earth, 
chuſe rather theſe obſcurer places to. ſpell out that 
myſterious being, which to our weak eyes appears at 
beſt under a veil of a cloud. | | 


- 
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The Obſervance of SuN DA ys recom- 
5 20 mended. An Allegory. 

T = are few taſks more ungrateful, than for 

perſons of modeſty to ſpeak their own praiſes. 
In tome caſes, however, this muſt be done for the 
general good, and a generous ſpirit wilt on ſuch oc- 
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caſions aſſert its merit, and vindicate itſelf with be- 


coming warmth, 


My circumſtances, fir, are very hard and pecu- | 


liar. Could the world be brought to treat me as I 
deſerve, it would be a public benefit. This makes 
me apply to you, that my caſe being fairly ſtatedin 
az paper ſo generally eſteemed, I may ſuffer no lon- 
ger from ignorant and childiſh prejudices. _ 

My elder brother was a jew. A very reſpectable 
perſon, but ſomewhat auſterein his manner: highly 
and deſervedly valued by his near relations — in- 
timates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a larger ſo- 
ciety, or gaining a general acquaintance among 


mankind. In a venerable old age he retired from the 


world, and I in the bloom of youth came into it, 
ſucceeding him in all his dignities, and formed, as 
I might reaſonably flatter myſelf, to be the object of 
univerſal love and eſteem. Joy and gladneſs were 


born with me; chearfulneſs, good humour and be- 


nevolencealways attended andendeared my infancy. 
That time is long paſt. So long that idle imagina- 
tions are apt to fancy me wrinkled, old, and diſa- 

eeable; but, unleſs my looking-glaſs deceives me, 
Thane not loſt one charm, one beauty of my earlieſt 


years, However, thus far it is too certain, I am to 


every body juſt what they chuſe to think me; 
that to very few I appear in my right ſhape; and 


though naturally I am the friend of human-kind, 


to few, very few comparitively, am I ufeful or + 
greeable. - 1 
This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impoſ= 
fible for me to avoid being in all ſorts of places and 
companies; and I am therefore liable to meet with 
perpetual affronts and injuries. Though I have as 


natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as ſome peo- 
* have to a cat, many and many an aſſembly am 
| forced to endure; and though reſt and compoſure 
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are my peculiar joy, am worn out, and haraſſed to 


death with journeys by men and women of quality, 


who never take one, but when can be of the par- 
ty. Some, on the contrary extreme, will never re- 
ceive me but in bed, where they ſpend at leaſt half 


of the time I have to ſtay with them; and others are 


fo monſtrouſly ill bred as to take phyſic on purpoſe 
when they have reaſon to expect me. Thoſe who 
keep upon terms of more politeneſs with' me, are 
generally ſo cold and conſtrained in their behavi- 
our, that I cannot but perceive myſelf an unwelcome 
. gueſt ; and even among perſons deſerving of eſteem, 


and who certainly have a value for me, it is too evi- 


dient that generally whenever I come I throw a dul- 
_ neſs over the whole company, that Iam entertained 
with a formal ſtiff civility, and that they are glad 
- when I am fairly gone. TE 

+ How bitter muſt this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inſpiredelight, admiration and love f To 
one capable of anſwering and r the great- 
eſt warmth and delicacy of ſentiments 

I 'was bred up among a ſet of excellent people, 
who affectionately loved me, and treated me with 
honour and reſpect. It would be tedious to relate 


tte variety of my adventures, and ſtrange viciſſi- 


tudes of my fortune in many different countries, 


Here in England there was a time when Ilived ac- 


eording to my heart's deſire. Whenever I appeared, 
public aſſemblies appointed for my reception were 
crowded with perſons of quality and faſhion, early 
dreſt as for a court, to pay me their devoirs. Chear- 
ful hoſpitality every where crowned my board, and 
I was looked upon in every country parith as a kind 
of ſocial bond between the ſquirè, the parſon, and 
the tenants. The laborious poor every where bleſt 
my appearance; they do ſo ſtill, and keep their beſt 
elaths to do me honour ; though as much as I de- 
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tight in the honeſt country folks, they do now and 


then throw a pot of ale at my head, and ſometimes 


an unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball full inmy 

E. | 

Even in thoſe my beſt days there 

who thought me too demureand 
ſooth by all means be inſtructed ign maſters, 
and taught to dance and play. This m of edu» 
cation was ſo contrary to my genius, formed for 
= nobler entertainments, that it did not ſucceed - 
at All, | | 2 

I fell next into the hands of a very different ſet. 
They were ſo exceſſively ſcandelized at the gayety 
of my appearance, as not only todeſpoil me of the 
foreign fopperies, the paint and the patches thatT- - 
had been tricked out with by my laſt migjudging tu- 
tors, but they robbed me of every innocent orna- 
ment I had from my infancy been uſed to gatherin 
the fields and gardens ; nay they blacked my face, 
and covered me all over with a habit of mourning, 
and that too very coarſe and aukward. I was now 
obliged to ſpend my whole life in hearing ſermons: 
nor permitted ſo much as to ſmile upon any oc» 
caſion. | 

In this melancholy diſguiſe I became a 
bugbear to all children and young folks. Where- 
ever I came there was a general huſh, animmediate 
ſtop to all pleaſantneſs of look or diſcourſe ; and not 
being permitted to talk with them in my own lan- 
guage at that time, they took ſuch a diſguſt to me 
in thoſe tedious hours of yawning, that having tranſ- 
mitted it to their children, I cannot now be heard, 
though 'tis long ſince I have recovered my natural 
form, and pleaſing tone of voice. Would they but 
receive my Viſits'kindly, and liſten to what I could 
tell them---let me. fay it without vanity---how 
charming a companion ſhould I be! to every on 


were perſons. 
grave. I muſt for- 


— 
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could I talk on the ſubjects moſt intereſting and moſt 
pleaſing. With the great and ambitious, I would 
diſcourſe of honours and advancements, of diſtinc- 
tions to which the whole world ſhould be witneſs, 
of unenvied dignities and durable perferments. 
To the rich I would tell of inexhauftible treaſures, 
and the ſure method toattain them. I would reach 
them to put out their money on the beſt intereſt, 
and inſtruc the lovers of pleaſure how to ſecure and 
improveit to the higheſt degree. The beauty ſhould 
learn of me how to preſerve an everlaſting bloom. 
To the afflicted I would adminiſter comfort, and 

relaxation to the buſy. | 
As I dare promite myſelf you willatteſtthe truth 
of all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many 
will be defirous of improving their acquaintance 
with me; and that I may not be thought too diffi- 
Kult, I will tell you, in ſhort, how I wiſh to be re- 
l. m_ e 
Tou muſt know I equally hate lazy idleneſs and 
hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a tol- 
erable early hour with decent good humour and 
gratitude. I muſt be attended in the great halls 
peculiarly appropriated to me with reſpect ; but I 
do not inſiſt upon finery: propriety of appearance, | 
and perfect neatneſsis all [ require. Imuſt at din- 
ner be treated with temperate, but a chearful ſocial 
meal; both the neighbours, and the poor ſhould 
be the better for me. Some time I muſt have tete 
a tete with my kind entertainers, and the reſt of my 
- . viſit ſhould be ſpent in pleaſant walks and airings a- 
mong ſets of agreeable people, in ſuch diſcourſe as! 
ſhall naturally dictate, or in reading ſome few ſelect- 
ed out of thoſe numberleſs books that are dedicated 
to me, and go by my name. A name that, alas! as 
the world ſtands at preſent, makes them oftner 
thrown aſide than taken up. As thofe converſati- 


I WOE walkingalone inone of my friend's 
W 


Vas running over the ſeveral arguments that eſta- 


ticularly its immateriality; which though not abſo- 
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tions and books ſhould both be well choſen, to givs 
ſome advice on that head may poſſibly furniſh you. 
with a future paper, and any thing you ſhall offer an 
my behalf will be of great ſervice to, 

Your faithful friend and ſervant 


+ "MY SUNDAY, 
. „ 
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Of the ImorxTALITY of the Sour. 


s, and loſt myſelf in it very agreeably, as I 


bliſh the great point, which is the baſis of morality, 
and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and ſecret 
Joys that can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable crea- 
ture, viz. the immortality of the ſoul, I conſidered 
thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn. | 

Firſt, From the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and > 


lutely neceſſary to the eternity of its duration, has, 
I think, been evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. 

Secondly, From its paſſions and ſentiments, as 
particularly from its love of exiſtence, its horror of 
annihilation, and its hopes of immortality; withthat 
ſecret ſatisfaction which it finds in the practice of 
virtue, and that uneaſineſs which follows in it upon 
the commiſſion of vice. FE * 

Thirdly, From the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and veracity are” 
all concerned in this great point. p = 
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But among thefe and other excellent arguments | 
for the 9 of the foul, there is one drawn 
from the perpe nk the ſoul to its per- 
fection, without a poſſibility of ever arriving at itz. 
which is a hint I do not remember to have ſeen o- 
ned and improved by others who have written on 
this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to carry a great 
weight with it. How can it enter into the thoughts 
of man, that the foul, which is capable of ſuch im- 
menſe perfections, and of receiving new improve- 
ments to alleternity, ſhall fall away irtto nothing al- 
moſt as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch abilitws 
made for no purpoſe? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never paſs : in a few years 
* has all the endowments he is capable of; and 
were he to live ten thouſand more, would be the 
| ſame thing he is at prefent. Were a human foul 
| - © | thus at a ſtand in its accompliſhments, were its fa- 
culties to be full blown, and mcapable of further 
; enlargement, I could imagine it might fall away in- 
az ſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being, that is in a 
perpetual progreſs of improvements, and travelling 
on from perfection to perfection, after having truly 
looked abroad into the works of its creator, and 
made a few diſcoveries of his infinite goodneſs, 
wiſdom, and power, muſt periſh at its firſt ſetting 
out, and in the very beginning of its enquiries ? 
A man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems only 
ſent into the world to propagate his kind. He pro- 
vides himſelf with af 4 and immediately quits 
his poſt to make room for him. He does not ſeem 
born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others. 
This is not ſurpriſing to conſider in animals, which 
are formed for our ute, and can finiſh their buſineſs 
in a ſhort life. The filk-worm, after having ſpun 
Her taſk, lays her eggs and dies. But a man can ne- 
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ves have taken in his full meaſure of knowl 
has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, eſtabliſh His 
ſoul in virtue, and come up to the ion of his 
nature, before he is hurried off the ſtage. Would an 
infinitely wiſe being make ſuch. glorious creatures 
for ſo mean a purpoſe ? Can he delight in the pro- 
duction of abortive intelligences, ſuch ſhort- 
lived reaſonable beings? Would he give us talents 
that are not to be exerted? Capacities that are ne- 
ver to. be gratifted? How can we find that wiſdom, 
which ſhines through. all his works, inthe formati- 
on of man, without looking on this world as anly 
a nurſery for the next, and believing that the ſeve- 
ral generations of rational creatures, which riſe up 
and diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to 
recieve their firſt rudiments. of exiſtence here, and 
afterwards to. be tranſplanted into.a more frien 
climate, where they may ſpread and flouriſh to 
eternity? , 
HI bere is not, in my opinion, a more pleafinga 
triumphant conſideration in religion than this of the 
perpetual progreſs which the ſoul makes towards 
e perſection of its nature, without ever arriving 
at a period in it. To look upon the ſoul as going on 
from ſtrength to ſtrength, to conſider that it is to 
ſhine for ever with new acceſſions of glory, and 
brighten to all eternity; that it wall be Fil adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; car- 
ries in it ſomething wonderfully agreeable to that 
ambition which is natural tothe mind of man, Nay 
it muſk be a proſpect pleafing to God himſelf, to ſee 
bis creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and 
a nearer to him by greater degrees. of xeſgm- 
ance. | | 
Me thinks this ſingle conſideration, af the pro- 
kreſs of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient 
ta extiwguilh all envy in inferior natures, aud all 
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] empt in fuperior. That cherubim which now 
3 God to a human ſoul, knows very well 
that the period will come about in eternity, when 
the human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now 
is; nay, when it ſhall look down upon that degree 
of perfection, as much as it now falls ſhort of it. It 
is true, the higher nature ſtill advances, and by that 
means preſerves his diſtance and ſuperiority in the 
ſcale of being ; but he knows, how high ſoever the 
ſtation is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the 
inferior nature will at length mount up to it, and 

ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory. 

With what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we 
look into our own ſouls, where there are ſuch hidden 
ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted 
ſources of perfection? We know not yet what we 
all be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man 
to conceive the glory that will always be in reſerve 
for him. The ſoul conſidered with its creator, is 
like one of thoſe mathematical lines that may draw 

© _nearerto one another to all eternity, without a poſſi- | 

bility of touching it: and can there be a thought ſo 

tranſporting, as to conſider ourſelves in theſe per- 

petual approaches to him, whois not only the ſtand- 


ard of perfection but of happineſs ? 
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Hatever induſtry and eagerneſs the modern 
diſcoverers have ſhewn for the knowledge 

of new countries, there yet remains an ample field 
in the creation, to which they are utter ſtrangers, 
and which all the methods of travelling hitherto 
Invented, will never bring them acquainted with, 


after, we never obſerve them to grow, 
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Of this I can give a very particular inſtance, in an 
accident which lately happened me. As I was onthe 
ſixth of this inſtant, walking with my eyes caſt up- 
wards, I fell into a reflection on the vaſt tracts of 
air which appeared before me as uninhabited. And 
wherefore, ſaid I to myſelf, (ſhould all this ſpace be 
created ? Can it be only for an odd bird to fly through 
as now and then a man paſſes a deſart ? Or are there 
alſo kingdoms, with their peculiar polities and peo- 
ple, of a ſpecies which we know nothing of, ordain- 
ed to live in it? t was in this manner I continued 
my thought, when my feet forſook the level, and I 
was inſenſibly mounted in the air, till L arrived at a 
footing as firm and level as what I had left. Bur 
with what ſurprize did I find myſelf Crea- 
tures diſtin from us in ſhape and cuſtoms! The 


inhabitants are of a ſmall ſtature, below thoſe which 


hiſtory deſcribes for pigmies ; the talleſt of them ex» 
ceed not fourteen or fifteen inches, and the leaſt are 
hardly three. This difference proceeds only from 
their growth before they are brought to light ; for 


pleaſe their parents, who have this uncommon me- 
thod of enabling them: they recall them to the 
womb, where having been for ſome time, they re- 


ceive an addition to their bulk, then go back te their 


houſes, and continue at a ſtand as they did before. 
The experiment has been often tryed with ſucceſs, 


but ſome have ſuffered extremely by undergoing it. 


Their ſkins are like the antient Britons, all drawa 
over with variety of figures; the colour made uſe 
of for this end is generally black. I have indeed 
obſerved in ſome of the religious and lawyersofthe 
country, red here and there intermingled, tho' not 
ſo commonly of late. They tell me too, they often 
uſed to paint with all _— and I viſited two er. 
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three of the old inhabitants, who were adorned in 
that faſhion : but this now is diſſuſed, fince the new 
inventions, by which the uſe of a black fountain that 
belongs to that country, is rendered more uſeful 
and ſerviceable. WE 
The cloaths in which they go clad are the ſkins 
of beaſts, worn by ſomeplain, by others with figures 
wrought upon them. Gold is alſo made uſe of by 
ſome to beautify their apparel ; but very ſeldom fil- 
ver, unleſs as buckles are by us, for faſtening the 
zrments before. 1 have ſeen ſome of them go like 
| was in their blue ſhirts ; others like Indians, in 
a party -coloured looſe kind of apparel x and others, 
who they told me were the politicians of the coun- 
try, go about ſtark naked. | 
The manner of dreſſing them is this; at firſt when 
they come into the world they have a fuit given 
them, which if it do not fit exactly, is not as with 


uus, fitted up again, but the children are in a cruet 


manner cut and ſqueezed to bring them to its pro- 
portion. Yet this they ſeem not much to regard, 
—— their principal parts are not affected. 
When the dreſs is thus ſettled on them, they are 
elad for life, it being ſeldom their cuſtom to alter it, 
or put it off: in ſhort, they live in it night and day, 
and wear it to rags rather than paxt with it, being 
ſure of the fame torture, and a greater danger if they 
ſhould be dreſſed a ſecond time. I have farther taken 
notice, that the delight to go open · breaſted, moſt 
of them ſhewing their boſoms ſpeckled. Some law- 
yers indeed wear them quite white, perhaps for diſ- 
tinction ſake, or to be known at a diſtance; but the 
nneſt ſhew is among the beaux and ladies, who 
- mightily affect ſomething of gold both before and 


behind them, Food I never ſaw them eat, they 
being a people, who, as Lobſerved, live in air: their 
houſes are all fingle and high, having no back 


* WH WW x 


rooms, but frequently ſeven or eight ſtories, which 


the inhabitants have been obſerved to 


_ conſiders that ali langu 
profeſt 


wherein they ſeldom own themſelves 
yet proceed no farther than two — 
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are all ſeparate houſes above one another. They 
have one gate to their city, and generally no doors. 
to their houſes; tho' I have ſometimes ſeen them 
have particular doors, and even made of glaſs, where 


days, that their fine may be ſeen throu 4 
them. If at any time they lie down, which they do 


when they come from their habitations, as if com- 


ing abroad were their greateſt fatigue, they will lie 
together in heaps without receiving hurt; tho” the 
ſoundeſt fleep they get, is when they have duſt e- 
nough to cover them over. The ſemales am 

them are but few, 9 being there produced 
a marriage of the ſexes. I he males are of adifferent: 
ſtrength or endowments of parts, ſome having 
knowledge in an extreme degree, and others none at 


all, yet at the ſame time they are mighty willing to- 


inſtruct others. Their names (for as as W 


many 
_ diſcover them to me) I obſerved to be the very ſame: 


as ours upon earth; I met a few who made theirs 


_ a myſtery, but why I am yet to learn. They are ſo 


communicative, that they will tell all the knowledge 
they boaſt, if a ſtranger apply himſelf to their con- 
verfation: and this may be worth his while, if he 
ages, arts, and ſciences, are 
them. I think I may ſay it without 
vanity, that I knew a certain taliſman, with proper 


figures and characters inſeribed, whereby their great- 


eſt people may be charmed, bibught to reſide with 


2 man, and ſerve him like a famikar in the condudt 


fi: 
There is no ſuch thing as fighting among them, 
but their controverſies are — by words, 


perhaps indeed two others take up their neighbour's 
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quarrel, but then they deſiſt too after the ſame man- 
ner; ſometimes, however, blows have enſued upon 
their account, tho' not amongſt them: in ſuch a 
caſe they have deſcended to infpire mankind with 
their ſentiments, and choſen champions from among 

us; in order to decide it. 1 : * 
The time of their life is very different; ſome die 
as ſoon as born, and others in their youth; ſome get 
a new leaſe, by their entring into the womb again; 
and if any weather out to a hundred years, they gen- 
erally live on to an extreme age: after which it is re- 
markable, that inſtead of growing weaker as we do 
by time, they increaſe in ſtrength, and become at 
laſt ſo confirmed in health, that it is the opinion of 
their country, they never can periſh while the world 


remains. 2 

The ſickneſſes which may take them off, beſides 
what happens from their natural weakneſs of body, 
are of different forts. One is over-moiſture, which 
affecting their manſions, makes them loſe their 
complexions, become deformed, and rot away in- 
ſenſibly : this is often obviated by their not keeping 
too much within doors. Another is the worms, 
which prey vipon their bowels. If they be maimed 
by accidents, they become like us, ſo far uſeleſs, 
and that will ſome time or other be the occaſion of 
their ruin. However, they periſh by theſe means 


only in appearance, and like ſpirits who vaniſh in 


one place to be ſeem; in another, But as men die of 
paſſions, ſo diſeſte n is what the moſt nearly touches 
them; then they withdraw into holes and corners, 
and conſume away in darkneſs. Or if they are kept 
alive a few days by the force of ſpices, it is but a 
ſhort reprieve from their periſhing to eternity with- 
out ney honour; but that inſtead of a burial, a fmall | 
yre of paſte ſhould be erected over them, while they 
Ae the antient Romans, are reduced to aſhes. _ 
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select Morar SENTENCES. 
_ 
HE great buſineſs of man is to improve his 
mind, and govern his manners. 
o man is wiſe or ſafe, but he that is honeſt. 
The richeſt endowments of the mind, are en- 
perance, prudence, and fortitude, prudence is an univer- 
ſal virtue, which enters into the compoſition of all 
the reſt ; and where ſhe is not, fortitudeloſes 1 its name 
and nature. 
Self-denial is the moſt exalted pleaſure ; ; and the 
conqueſt of evil habits the moſt glorious triumph. 
A wiſe man ſtands firm in all extremities, and 
bears the lot of his humanity with a divinetemper; 
As fortitude ſuffereth not the mind to be dejected 
with any evils; ſo temperance ſuffereth it — be 
drawn from honeſty by any allurements. 


Charity obliges not to miſtruſt a man; prudence, 


not to truſt him before we know him. 


Ange E glance into the breaſt of a wiſe man z 
y in the boſom of fools. 
He that waits for an opportunity of ating his re- 
verge, watches todo himſelf a miſchief. 
be able to bear provocation, is an argument 
of great wiſdom ; and to forgive it, of a great mind. 
To err, is human; to forgivg divine. 
Only by pride cometh contefftioon. 
The diſcretion of a man deferreth his anger, and 
it es his 5 glory to paſs over a tranſgreſſion. 
human actions, pride ſeldomeſt obtains i is 
i for, aiming at honour and reputation, itreaps 
contempt and deriſion. 


* 
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Poverty wants ſome, luxury many, avarice. all 


thi 

Wap rond'math rhakes me keep my diſtance, the 
1 is, he keeps his own at the ſame time. 

As liberality makes friends of enemies, ſo pride 
makes enemies of friends, 

He hath moſt, that coveteth leaft. A wiſe man 
wants but little, becauſe he defires not much. 
He is a flaue to the greateſt ſlave, who ſerveth 
none but himſelf. 

Pitiful ! that a man ſhould ſo care for riches, 23 
if they were his own; yet ſo. uſe them, as if they 
were another's: that when he might be happy in 
ſpending them, will be miſerable in keeping them; 
and: had rather, dying, leave wealth with. his ene- 
mies, than, being alive, relieve his friends. 
Virtus is not ſecure againſtenvy: men will leſſen 
what they won't imitate. 
le that praiſeth, beſtows a favour; but he that 

detracts, commits a robbery. 
* triumph of wit, is to make your good- na- 

ture ſubdue your cenſure; to be quick in ging 
Kaults, and flow in expoſing them. 
A gaod word is an eafy obligation; but not to 
fpeak ill, requires —_— our VE which coſts us 


0 thing. 
Phe worthieſt people are moſt i by flan- 


derers; as we uſually find that to be the beſt fruit, 


which the birds have been pecking at. 
A clear conſciegee fears no accuſation. 
He that wants Moe i is the pooreſt man 


A noble ſpirit muſt not vary with Arey whe, In 


your worſt eſtate, hope; in the * fear ; and in 
_ all, be circumſpeccg. 

Fear, unballanced by hope, is deſperation, 
Muiſeries are endleſs, if we ſand in bear of all 
poſſibilities. * 
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Heis the wiſe man, who, tho hot ſkill d in 
knows how to govern his paſſions and affections. 
Our paſſions are our infirmities. He that can make 
a facrificeof his will, is lord of himſelf. 
Paſſion is aſort of fever in the mind, which ever 
leaves us weaker than it found us. 

To mourn without meaſure, is folly; not to 
mourn at all, infenfibillity, _ 

Hethat is flow to anger, is better than the mighty 
and he that ruleth his ſpirit, than de that 4akerh 2 


ci N 
Taxing men when they are oncedyed inal 
andyanir venitys will ſcarcely take any other colour. _ 
of human life is like a river, 

calling away, and | mae Es coming'on, 8 

If you an live from want, care or no more; 
for the reſt is but vanity. 

To live, nature affordeth 3 to live content, wil 
dom teacheth. 

Adverſity does 8 from us our true friends; 
it only diſperſes thoſe who pretended to be ſuch. 

If 4 W adverſity, thy ſtrength 


is fmall. 
ec friendſhip, becauſe 


Nothing can impair a. 
truth is the only bond of it. 

Friendſhip improves happineſs, and abates mi- 
ſery, by the doubling of our joy, and dividing our 


5 Without friends the world is but a wilderneſa. 
A faithful friend is the medicine of life, and. * 
ee is invaluable. 

Nothingmore engages the aſſections of men, than 
an handſome addreſs, and graceful converſation. 

The hatredof the viſcious will do you leſs harm 
than their converſation. | 

3 and thankfulneſs are the bonds E 
c 


"I 
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Good - nature is the very air of a good mind, the 


fign of a large and generous ſoul, and the peculiar 
on in which virtue proſpers. 

No man ſhould be confident of his own merit: 
the beſt err, and the wiſeſt are deceived. 

Flatter not, nor be thou flattered. Follow the 
dictates of your reaſon, and you are ſafe. 


He hath riches ſufficient, who hath enough to be 


charitable. 


Pleafures while they fatter a man, ſting him to 


death. * 
Tricks and treachery are the practice of fools, 
that have not ſenſe enough to be honeft. 

Truth may be expreſſed without art or affectati- 
on; but a lie ſtands in need of both. 
Do thine own work, and know wh ſelf. 


| Never defer that till to-morrow w ich you can 
do to- day. 
Of all prodi ity, that of time is the worſt. 


When [look upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion of envy dies in me; when I read the epi- 
taphs of the beautiful, every inordinate deſire goes 

out; when I meet with the grief of parents upon 

atomb-ſtone my heart melts with compaſſion ; when 

I ſee the tomb of the parents 2 I conſider 


the vanity of grieving for thoſe whom we muſt quick- { 


ly follow; when | ſee kings lying by thoſe who de- 
poſed them; when I ſee rival-wits placed fide b by 
ide, or the holy men that divided the world wit 


_ _-.. their-conteſts and diſputes, I refle& with ſorrow 


afid aſtoniſhment on the little oomputivens, facti- 
ons, and debates of mankind ; when I ad the ſe- 
veral dates of the tombs, of ſome t led 
terday, and ſome ſix hundred years co 
that great day, when we ſhall all of us be canit 
Poraries, and make our appearance togepives = 


To curb the ſteed and guide the whicel. 


"Ou 


Sheds . +"þ) 


_—_, and the boi cl 


A FABLE. 


Whom Plato's \philoſophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's N 
By precept and example tod 
Would often boaſt his matchleſs kill, - 


And as he paſs d the gazing throng, 

Wich graceful eaſe, and ſmack'd the thong, 

The idiot wonder they expreſs d 

Was praiſe and tranſport to his breaſt, 
At length quite vain, he needs wou'd ſhew 

His maſter what his art cou'd do; 

And bade his ſlaves the chariot lead 

To Academus' ſacred ſhade.” - 

The trembling grove confeſs'd its fright, 

The wood-nymphs ſtartled at the fight, 

The muſes drop the learned lyre, 

And to their inmolt. ſhades retire ! 

 Howe'er, the youth with forward air, 

Bows to the ſage, and mounts the car. 

The laſh reſounds, the courſers ſpring, 

The chariot marks the rolling ring, 

And gath'ring crouds with eager eyes, 

And ſhouts, purſue him as he flies. 

Triumphant to the goal return d, 

Wich nöbler thirſt his boſom burn'd; 
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And now along th' indented plain, 
The hos track he marks again, 
Amazement ſeiz d the circling croud, 

The youths with emulation glow/d, 

Ev'n'bearded ſages hail'd the boy, 

And all, but Plato, gaz'd with, joy, 

For he, deep-judging age, beheld 

With pain the triumphs of the field ; 

And when the charioteer drow nigh, 

And fluſh'd with hope had oaught his- eye. 

+ Alas ! unhappy youth, he 

Expect no praiſe from me 0 b 

With indignation 1 ſurvey, 5 

Such ſkill and judgment chrom away. 
The time . ſquander d there, 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

If well employ d, at leſs expenee, 

Had taught thee honour, virtue, ſenſe, 

And rais'd thee from à eoachman's fate 

To govern men, and guide the ſtate. 


N 
0 MORROW. 


\ O-morrow, didſt thou fay ! 
Methought Lheard Horatio ſay, To-morrow. 
Go to- I will not hear of it—To-morrow:! 
Tis a ſharper, who ſtakes his penury 
Againſt thy plenty—who takes thy ready caſn, 
And pays thee nought bur wiſhes, hopes, and promiſes, 
'The currency of ideots, —Injurious bankrupt, 
That gulls the eaſy creditor To- morro-w-! 
It is a period no where to be found, 


In all the On * of time, 
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Ualeſs perchance in the food calendar. 
Wiſdom diſchaims-the word, nor hotds ſbeiety 
With thoſe who own it, Nb, my Horatio, 
Tis fancy's child, and folly: is its fackory 
Wrought of ſuch ſtuff as dreams are; and baſeleſs 
As the fantaſtic viſions of the evening. 
But ſoft, my friend—arreſt the preſent moments'; 
For be aſſured, they all are arrant tel. tales; 
And tho' their fight be filent, and their path 
Trackleſs, as the wing'd couriers” of the air, 
They poſt to heavn, and there record thy folly; 
Becauſe, cho ſtation d. on th important watch, 
Thou, like a , faithleſs centinel, 
Didſt let them paſs unnotic'd, d. 
And know, for that thou ſlumberd on che gend, 
Thou ſhalt be made to anſwer at the bar 
For ev'ry fugitive : and when thou thus 
Shalt ſtand impeaded at the high tibunal 
Of hood-wink'd juſtice, who-ſhall-tell thy audit ! 
Thea ſtay the preſent inſtant, dear Horatio ; 
Imprint the marks of wiſdom on its wings. 
Tus of more worth than kingdoms ! far more precious 
Than all the crimſon treuſures of life's fountain. 
Oh ! let it not clude thy graſp, but like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 
1 th fe wg al os au he bleſs the, 


Ou HAPPINE: 33. 
Happineſs ! our being's end and a! | 3, 
Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content ! whate'erthy-nams3 
Lorry, paper” any whe wag 
For which we bear ta live, vor fear to diet 
Which ſtill ſo near us, yet beyond us lies; 
O'erlook'd, ſeen double, by the fook and wiſe. 
* of cali ood! Xp lan 
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Say in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow ? 3 £1 
Fair-opening to ſome court's propitious ſhrine ? | 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yield? 
Or reapt in iron harveſts of the field? 

Aſk of the learn'd the way, the learn'd are blind: 
This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind. 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe ; 
Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment thele.— 
Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive : 
Obvious her goods, in no extream they dwell, She 
There needs but thinking right, and —_— well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we pl | | 
Equal is common ſenſe, and common 3 
Order is heaven's ſirſt law; and this confeſt, 


| "I Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 
More rich, more wiſe, but who infers from hence, 


That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe.—. 
Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind; 
Reaſon's whole pleaſures, all the joys of ſenſe, | 
Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence, 


* cee eee RCRA CREME 
An ESTIMATE of LIFE. 


Eſcend, Aſtrea, from above, 
Where Jove's celeſtial daughters rove, 
And deign once more to bring with thee, 
Thy earth-deſerting family; ; - 
Calm temperance, and patience mild, 

Sweet contemplation's heav'nly child, 
Reflection pure and probity, 
While all the Heliconian throng 


Shall join TERTsICHOR in ſong. 


Ere man,. great reaſon's lord, was made; 
Or the world's firſt foundations laid; 

As high in their divine abodes, 
Conſulting fat the mighty gods, 

Jove on the chaos looking down, 

Spoke thus from the imperial throne. 

Ye deities, and potentates, 

Aerial pow'rs and heav'nly ſtates, 

Lo, in that gloomy place below, 
Where darkneſs reigns and diſcord now, 
There a new world ſhall grace the ſſcies, 
And a new creature form'd ariſe, 

| Who ſhall partake of our perſections, 
And live and act by our directions. 
Let therefore ev ry Godhead give, 
What this new being ſhould ee. 
But care important muſt be had, 

To mingle well of good and <Y 
That by th' allaying mixture, he 
May not approach to deity. 

The ſov'reign ſpake, the gods agree, 
And each began in his degree. 
Behind the throne of Jove there ſtood 
Two veſſels of celeſtial wood, 

' Containing juſt two equal meaſures, 

One fill'd with pains, and ane with pleaſures ; ; 

The gods drew out from both of theſe, 

And mixt them with their eſſences, 

(Which eſſences are heav'nly ſtill 

- When undiſturb'd by nat'ral ill, - 

And man to moral good is prone, 

Let but the moral pow'rs alone, 

And not pervert them by tuition, | 

Or conjure 'em by ſuperſtition.) 

Hence man partakes an equal ſhare 

of pleaking thoughts and gloomy "5 
3 
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And pain and pleaſure e er ſhall be, ” l 
As PL Aro ſays, in company. | | 

| Thoſe who with pious pains purſue 
Calm virtue by her ſacred clue, | 
Will ſurely find the mental weeks | 
Of virtue, true and real pleaſure ; | 
Follow the pleaſureable road, 
That fatal ſiren reckcns good, 
*T will lead thee to the gloomy cell, 

Where pain and melancholy dwell. 

Health is the child of — | 
Diſeaſe of a luxurious ſenſe ; 
Deſpair, that helliſh fiend, proceeds 
From looſen'd thoughts and impious deedsg | 3 
And the ſweet offspring of content, 

Flows from the mind's ſoſt government. 
Thus, man, thy ſtate is free from woe, 
If thou would ſt — to make it ſo; 

1 Murmur not then at heav'n's decree, 
3 The god's have giv'n thee liberty; 
And plac'd within thy judging breaſt, 


Reaſon as an unerring teſt; 
And ſhould'ſt thou fix on miſery, 


The fault is not in them but thee. 


: N = FOG FINITE >< FCG 2 PIC NODS Po, 


On HEA L T H. 


OW early ſhepherds: ber the meadow paſs, 
N And print long footſteps i in the — graſa.; 
The cows neglectful of their | 
By turns obſequious to T2 er's N 

When Damon ſoftly” trod the ſhaven lawn, 
Damon a youth from city cates withdrawn ; 
Long was the pleaſing Walk he wander d thro!, 

cover'd @bour pe ae diſtant view; 


4 


az 
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u and while the feather'd throng 
Raiſe their wild muſic, thus contrives a ſong, 

Here wafted o'er by mild Eteſian air, . 
Thou country goddeſs, beauteous health! repair; 
Here let my breaſt thro' quiv'ring trees inhale 
Thy roſy bleſſings with the morning gale. 

Wie oe e 

Ah! taſteleſs all, if not enjoy d by thee, 
n nigh, 

The face of nature cheers as well as I; 

O'er the flat green refreſhing breezes run, 

The ſmiling dazies blow beneath the fun, 

The brooks run purpling down with filver waves, 

The planted lanes rejoice with dancing leaves, 

The chirping birds from all the compaſs rove 

To tempt the tuneful echoes of the grove; " 

High m_ ſummits, deeply ſhaded dales, 

Thick molly banks, and flow'ry winding vales, 

With various proſpect gratify the ſight, 

And ſcatter fix d attention in delight. 

But bring thy mountain-{iſter, exerciſe, 

Call'd by thy lively voice, ſhe turns her pace, - 

Her winding horn proclaims the finiſh'd chace 3 

She mounts the rocks, ſhe ſkims the level, 

Dogs, hawks and horſes, uud her early t 

Her hardy face repels the tanning wind, 

And lines and meſhes looſely float behind. 

All theſe as means of toil the feeble ſee, 

But theſe arg helps to pleaſure join'd with thee. 

Let ſloth lie ſoſtuing till high noon in down, 
Or lolling fan her io the ſul try town, | 
Unnerv'd with reft ; and turn her own difeale, 
Or foſter others Wa wiſe; 


I mount the V 


- 


* 
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I lead where ſtags thro' tangled thickets tread, 
And ſhake the faplings with their branching head; 
I make the faulcons wing their airy way, 
And ſoar to ſeize, or ſtooping ſtrike their prey 
To ſnare the fiſh I fix the luring bait; 
To wound the fowl I load the gun with fate. 
Tis thus thro' change of exerciſe I range, 
And ſtrength and pleaſure riſe from ev'ry change, 
Here — health for all the year remain, 
When the next comes, I'll charm thee thus again, 
Oh come, thou goddeſs of my rural ſong, 
And bring thy daughter, calm content, along, 
Dame of the ruddy cheek and laughing eye, 
From whoſe bright preſence clouds of forrow fly: 
For her I mow my walks, I plat my bow'rs, 
Clip my low hedges, and ſupport my flow'rs ; 
To welcome her, this ſummer ſeat I dreſt, 
And here I court her when ſhe comes to reſt; 
When ſhe from exerciſe to learned eaſe 
Shall change again, and teach the change to pleaſe, 
Now friends converſing my ſoft hours refine, 
And Tully's Tuſculum revives in mine: 
Now to grave books I bid the mind retreat, 
And ſuch as make me rather good than great, 
O'er all the works of eaſy fancy rove, 
Where flutes and innocence amuſe the grove : 
'The native bard that on Sicilian plains : 
Firſt ſung the lowly manners of the ſwains : ®. 
Or Maro's muſe that in the faireſt light 
Paints rural proſpects and the charms of ſight : 
' Theſe ſoft amuſements bring content along, 
And fancy, void of ſorrow, turns to ſong, 
Here beauteous health for all the year remain, 


When the next comes, I'll charm thee thus again, 


&X 
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88-0 1b. . 788-80 
A Hyun to CONTENTMENT. 


Ovely, laſting peace of mind ! 
Sweet delight of human kind ! 
Heav'nly born, and bred on high, 
To crown the fav'rites of the ſky 
With more of happineſs below, . 
Than victors in. a triumph know ! 
Whither, O whither art thou fled, 
To lay thy meek, contented head? 
What happy region doſt thou pleaſe 
To make the ſeat of calm and caſe ? 
Ambition ſearches all its ſphere 
Of pomp and ſtate, to meet thee there, 
Encreaſing avarice would find 
Thy preſence in its gold enſhrin'd. 
The bold advent'rer ploughs his way, 
Thro' rocks amidſt the foaming ſea, 
To gain thy love; and then »erceives 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves. 
The filent heart which grief aſſails, 
Treads ſoft and loneſome o'er the vales, 
Sees daiſies open, rivers run, 
And ſeeks, as I have vainly done, 
Amuſing thought; but learns to know 
That ſolitude's the nurſe of woe. 
No real happineſs is found 
In trailing purple o'er the ground: 
Or in a foul exalted high, 
To range the circuit of the ſky, 
Converſe with ſtars above, and know 
All nature in its form below; 


m 1 ſnoraveron 


22 it ſeeks, in ſeeking dies, 

ubts at laſt for rife, 

 _ Lovely, laſting — 

This world itſelf, if thou art here, 

Is once. again with eden bleſt, 

And man contains it in his breaſt. 
*Twas thus, as under ſhade I ſlacd, 

I ſung my wiſhes to the wood, 

And loſt in thought, no more ;perceiv'd 

The branches whiſper as they war d: 


It ſeem'd, as all the quiet place 


Confeſs'd the ns of the grace. 

When thus ſhe ſpoke Go rule thy will, 

Bid thy wild paſhons all be: ſtill, 

Know God —and bring thy heart to know, 

The joys which from religion flow: 

Then ev'ry grace ſhall prove its gueſt, 

And I'll be there to crown the reſt. 

Ohl by yonder moſly ſeat, ' 

In my hours of ſweet retreat; 

Might I thus my ſoul employ, 

With ſenſe of gratitude: and joy: 

Rais'd as ancient prophets were, 

In heav'nly viſion, praiſe and prayer; 

Pleaſing all men, hurting none, 

Pleas'd and bleſs'd with God alone: 

Then while the gardens take my fight, 

With all the colours of delight ; 

While filver waters glide along, 

To pleaſe my ear, and court my ſong: 

I'll lift my voice, and tune my ftring, 

And thee, great Source of Nature, ing. 
The ſun that walks his airy. way, 

To light the world, and give the day; 

The moon that ſhines with borrow'd light 

The ſtars that gild the gloomy aighe? 
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The ſeas that roll e mee 
The wood that ſpreads its — 
The field whoſe ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treaſure of the plain; 
All of theſe, and all I ſee, 
hoy ſpud; fiir milier whe te 
But want and aſlc the tongue of man. 
. Go ſearch among your idle dreams. 
Your buſy, or your vain” extremes; 
And find a life 6 


Gon en SOLITUDE. 
APPY the man, whoſe wiſh and care 


A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 


—— OE 


Whoſe a milk, whoſe fields with/bread, 
Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attire, - 
Whole trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 


Bleſt, who can unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days, and years flide ſoft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound ſleep by night; ſtudy and eaſe, 
Together mixt; ſweet recreation: 
And innocence, which moſt does pleaſe 
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Thus let me live, unſeen, unknown, MS, 
Thus unlamented let me die, ; 


Steal from the world, and not a ſtone, 
| Tell where I lie, 


| The RURAL LIFE. 


H knew he but his happineſs, of men 

The happieſt he ! who far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale with a choice few retir'd, 
Drinks the pure pleaſures of the rural life. 


What tho” the dome be wanting, whoſe proud gate 


Each morning vom its out the ſneaking croud 

Of flatterers falſe. and in their turns abus d? 

(Vile intercourſe !) What tho' the glitt ring robe 
Of every hue relle cted light can give, 

Or floating loaſe, or ſtiff with mazy gold, 

(The pride and gaze of focls 1) oppreis him not? 
What tho from utmoſt land and ſea purvey d, 
For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not, and his inſatiate table heaps 

With luxury and death? What tho' his bowl 
Flames not with coſtly juice; nor ſunk in beds, 
Oft of gay care, he. toſſes out the night. 

or melts the thoughtleſs hours in idle ſtate? 
What tho” he knows not thoſe fantaſtic joys, 
That {till amuſe the wanton, ſtill deceive; 

A face of pleaſure, but a heart of pain; 

Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 

Sure peace is his; a ſolid life, eſtrang'd 

To diſappointment, and fallacious hope: 

Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits; whatever greens the ſpring, -, 
When heaven deſcends in ſhow'rs; or bends the bough, 
When ſummer reddens, and when autumn beams; 
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Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

Canceal'd, and fattens with the richeſt ſap: 

Theſe are not wanting; nor the milky drove, 

Luxuriant, ſpread o'er the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains; nor the chide of ſtreams, 

And hum of bees, inviting ſleep ſincere 

Into the guiltleſs breaſt, beneath the ſhade, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay: 

Nor aught beſide of proſpect, grove, or ſong, 

Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains clear, 

Here too dwells ſimple truth : plain innocence ; 

Unſully'd beauty; ſound unbroken youth, 

Patient of labour; with a little pleas'd ; 

Health ever-blooming ; unambitious - toil 3 

Calm contemplation, and poetic eaſe. 


On the SPRING. 


s o'er the varied meads I ſtray, 

Or trace thro' winding woods my way, 
While opening flow'rs their ſweets. exhale, 
And odours breathe in ev'ry gae: 

Or ſtrerch'd beneath the beechen ſhade, 
Deſcry from far the ſunny glade; 

Where ſage contentment builds her ſeat, 

And peace attends the calm retreat ; 

The ſoul reſponſive hails the ſcene, 

Attun'd to joy and peace within, 

But muſing on the lib'ral hand, 

That ſcatters bleſſings o'er the land; 

That gives to man with power divine, 

The earth to teem, the ſun to ſhine; 

The grateful mind with rapture burns, 
And pleaſure to deyotion turas, R 
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Mur rows SONG on MAY MORNING. | 


o w the bright morning-ſtar, day's harbinger, | 
Comes dancing from the eaſt, and leads with her 


The flow'ry May; who from her green Jap throws x 


The yellow cowllip, and the pale primroſe. ' 
Hail, bounteous May, that doſt inſpire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm defire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 
Fill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. 
Thus we falute thee with our early ſong, - 
4 welcome thee, and wiſh thee * 


Of FLOWERS, 


I. 
E T ſages, with ſuperfluous pains - 
r age, wi page devour ; 8 


While Florio better knowledge drains 


From each ioftruftive flow'r, 
II. | 
His farrite roſe his fear alarms, 
Al opening to the ſun; 
Like vain coquettes, who ſpread their charms, 
And ſhine, to be undone. | 
„ 51 ; 
The tulip gaudy in its dreſs, 3 
And made for nought but how, 
in every ſenſe, may well expreſs 
The * empty beau ! 


/ 
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hg . 4 
The 3 firſt bus 3 peeps to 6 
And fearful ſhews its head; wa, 
Thus modeſt merit ſhines hoſt bright, 
| "0 * miſled. . 


* 


Th' auric la, which thro ho roſe, 
Yer ſhines complete by art, | 
The force of education ſhows, 
How much it can impart, ' 
He marks the ſenſitive's nice fit, 
Nor fears he to proclaim, 

If each man's darling vice were hit, 
That he would acT rn Sant. 
Beneath each common hedge, he views 

The violet, with care; 3 
Hinting we ſhould not worth refuſe, 
Altho' we find it THERE, 
„ 
The tuberoſe chat lofry ſprings, 
Nor can ſupport its height, 
Well 2 vr, kings; 


. | cn A | 
To ewe boon ther See the gar, 
Nature ſome charm decrees; 


Lean hence, ye aymphs, her face 9 wewr 


Ye cannot fail but 
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Deriy'd, thou ſecret all- invading power, 
Whom even th' illuſive fluid cannot fly? 
Is not thy potent energy, unſeen, 


Muyriads of little ſalts, or hook d, or ſhap'd 


Like double wedges, and diffus'd immenſe 
Thro' water, earth, and ether? Hence at eve, 
Steam d eager from the red horizon round, 
With the fierce rage of winter deep ſuffus d, 


An icy gale, oft ſhifting o'er the pool : 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 


. Arreſts the bickering ſtream. The looſened ice, 


Let down the flood, and half diſſolved by day, 
Ruſtles no more; but to. the ſedgy bank 

Faſt grows, or gathers round the pointed ſtone, 
A cryſtal pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemented firm; till, ſeiz d from ſhore to ſhore, 


The whole impriſon'd river growls below, 
Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflecta 
A double noiſe ; while, at his evening watch, 


The village dog deters the nightly thief; 


Ihe heifer Jows; the diſtant water-fall 
Swells in the bivene 3 and, with -the haſty tread 


Of traveller, the hollow-ſounding plain 
Shakes from afar. The full ethereal round, 
Infinite worlds diſcloſing to the view, 

Shines out intenſely keen; and, all one cope 


Of ſtarry glitter, glows from pole to pole. 
From pole to pole the rigid influence falls, 


Thro' the ſtill night, inceſſant, heavy, ſtrong, 
And ſeizes — "RIO : 


at art thou, froſt ? toe 7 keen ſtores 
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The Potrre InSTROCTOR. 
TM aur late · riſing o'er the dro 5 2 | 
Lifts her pale eye unjoyous. Then __ | 


The various labour of the ſilent night: 
Prone from the dripping eve, and dumb caſcade 


Whole idle torrents only ſeem to roar, 


The peadant icicle ; the froſt-work fair, 

Where tranſient hues, and fancy d figures riſe ' 
Wide-ſpouted o'er the hill, the frozen brook, 

A livid tract, cold-gleaming on the mora;z, YE 
The foreſt bent beneath the plumy wave; a 
And by the froſt refin'd the whiter ſnow, | 
Incruſted hard, and ſounding to the tread 

Of early ſhepherd, as he penſive ſeeks - 

His pining flock, or from the mountain top, 
Pleas'd with the ſlippery ſurface, ſwift: deſcends, 
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Long the plain what chilling proſpects 0 
The whiten'd landſcape deep in horror lies! 
From the bleak north inclement tempeſts pour ; 
Fraught with keen nitre comes the icy ſhow : 
The filent ſtream forgets its wonted fall 
Shoots into length, and forms a ſtill canal; | 
Proteus himſelf in icy fetters bound, c ihe 
No longer plays amidſt the watry round; 
And wand'ring Neptune from his oozy bed 
Views the ſtill ocean vaulted o'er his head. 
Now to the banks they crowd, whoe'er excell 
In ſwift dexterity of ſliding well. 
Her various arts the wond'ring circle view ; 
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| 135 The Poli LeTA UU G. 
In nobler arts another's pride is ſeen, 


His careful hand adapts a bright machine; 


With eager foot he launches on the main, 


Viſits each part, and rounds the cryſtal plain. 


See, with what force each „ ſtroke he bien! 
Now o'cr the wave with fpeed redoubled flies 


Darts thro' the mead, as if he ſwam in air! 


Now with quick whirl he checks his mid carreer— 


Cautious tho' bold, he turns the pointed heel; 


The plough'd eye creaks beneath the goring ſteel; 


Swift he returns amid th' admiring throng, 


And wantons o'er the wave, and plays and glides along. 


Hence midſt the rigours of the raging froſt, 


External cold in inward warmth is loſt ; 


* 


More vigorous heat his glowing blood bps, 
And his cheek kindles with the brighteſt fires. 
If the rough ice, where riſing knots abound, 


Some artiſt's ſmooth-continu'd ſtroke confound 


Or if too weak, the gaſping ſurface yield, 
And lay the hero proſtrate on the field ; 
Then o'er the lake loud peals of laughter riſe, 


Bound from the ſhore, and float along the ſkies ;,. 


With ſneer inſulting o'er the wretched, all 
Deride his dripping garb, and awkward fall. 
But ſee, of youths a ſwift experienc'd band, 
All emulous of fame in order ſtandz, 


Now to the race with arms excenitind ſtrain, _ 


Bend to each ſtroke, and {weep the level plain: 
With rounds ambiguous, wond'rous to behold, 
They wind their way in many a ſpiry fold; 
Orb within orb their circling ſteps impreſs, 


Small by degrees, and beautifully leſs. 
So when fleet ſwallous, a long twittering train, | 


In ſome clear evening wanton o'er the plain; 
Now ſhoot along the mead in airy rings, | 
Now ſhave the level flood with ſteady wings; 
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The pleas'd ſpectator while they lightly bound. 
Admires each giddy wheel, and mazy round. 

Thus amm d with ſteel, when wint' ry horrors riſe, 

O'er the firm ice the ſwift Batavian flies ; oo 

Thy long canals he cuts a ſmoother ond, 
And ſcorns the tedious bank which erſt he trod 
Speeds to his friend thro” ſkies and realms unknown, 
Or views the wonders of ſome diſtant town. | 

And oft' the village dame undaunted glides 
O' er the calm ſurface of the faithful tides ; 
Thro' the wide champaign ſeeks the diſtant fair, 
Secure and fearleſs for her brittle care: 
Lo, by the poliſh'd metal wafted oer, 
She lands in ſafety on the deſtin'd ſhore; 
The pohſh'd metal ploughs th' indented plain, . 
And the long hoary furrows whiten all the main. 
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The MONKIES. A Tate. | . 


Ho e' er with curious eye has rang d 
Thro' Ovid's tales, has ſeen | 
How jove, incens'd, te monkies chang d | 
A tribe of worthleſs ren. i 


RNepentant ſoon th' offending race 
Intreat the injur'd pow'r, 

To give them back the human face, 
And reaſon's aid reſtore, | 


— 


Jore, ſooth'd at length, his ear reclin'd 
And granted half their pray'r; _ 

But t'other half he bade the wind. 
Diſperſe i in empty air. 
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Scarce had the thund' rer giv h the nod 
That ſhook the vaulted ſkies, 
With haughtier air the creatures ſtrode, 
And ſtretch'd their dwindled ſize; | 


The hair in curls luxuriant now 

Around their temples ſpread ; 

The tale that whilom hung below, 
Now * from the head. 


The head remains unchang'd within, 
Nor alter'd much the face; | 

It ſtill retains its native grin, 

And all its old n 


Thus half transform'd and half the fr, 
Jove bade them take their place, 

(Reſtoring them their ancient claim) 
Among the human race. 
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Man with contempt the bones ſurvey 4, 
Nor would a name beſtow ; 

But woman lik'd the motly breed, 
And call'd the thing a BzAav. 


MUTUAL BENEVOLENCE. A Tale. 


N DROC LES from 9 
Tir'd with the ſervile life he led; 
And wand' ring o'er the Libyan ſoil, 
Oppreſt with hunger, heat, and toil ; 
Eſpy'd a cave by nature made, 
In which he ſought the cooling hade; | WELL us 
R e 
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Lamenting his unhappy fate ; 
Before he rais'd his eyes and faw 
A lion ſtretch his wounded paw j 


Whole piercing groans diſplay'd his grief, 


And aſk'd, or ſeem' d to aſk, relief. 

Strait mov'd with pity and furprize, 

To give relief Androcles tries. 

His foot explor'd, a thorn he found, 

Then gently drew it from the wound. 

His trembling fingers next eſſay 

To wipe the clotted blood away ; 
This done, the raging torture ceaſt, 

And eaſe revives the joyful beaſt. 

Kind nature heals the wound again, | 

And grateful to his ſurgeon, bears 

The plunder of his ſylvan wars 

Whate'er he catches in the wood, 

He kindly brings his friend for food. 

Perhaps a buck for dinner came, 

A kid for ſupper, or a lamb, 

And more ſurpriaing to relate, 

The man and bealt together ate. 


But who this ſavage life could bear? 


Tis true he liv'd, but liv'd in fear, 
And then the dire voracious beaſt 
Would on his mangled carcaſe fealt ; 
And once again revilit Rome. . 
The dangers of the dreary waſte, 
The tracts of burning ſands he paſt, 
The muſe had better leave unſung, 
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| Behold him then at Rome once more, - 111 
In greater perils than before: 1 75 
Condemn'd by ſavage beaſts to die, 

And meet the fate he ſtrove to fl, ́ 
and now he trembling walks the ſtage, 

To glut the hungry lion's rage; 

The hungry lion ruſhing came, 

(By chance or deſtiny) the ſame 

Androcles found on Lybia's plain, 

And kindly eas'd his racking pain, | 

Tremendous rear'd the grimly beaſt, _ 

His anger inſtant death confeſt : - 

But when his glaring optics knew 

His hoſt, his friend, phyſician too 

Diſarm'd of rage. he fawning ſtrove 
To ſhew his gratitude and love. 

He lick'd his hand, his neck embrac'd, 

And murmur'd thanks for favours paſt, 

Can ſavage beaſts be grateful then? 


Read this and bluſh, nt men. / 
* ä 58884 2D OSS In 
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HYMN to the SUPREME BEING. 18 
Hi 

8 God! 3 power o 1 and earth n Of 
Whoſe eye 0'erſees me, and whoſe wiſdom , A 

Deal me that portion of content and reſt, W 
That unknown peace, and health that ſuits me beſt; ＋. 
Save me from all the guilt, and all the pain | T 
Which luſt of pleaſure brings, or thirſt of gain; : w 
In tryal fix me, and in peril ſhade; T 
Gainſt foes protect me, 'gainſt my paſſions aid ; = © 
That ſweet ſenſation teach me to impart, 5 H 
Tranſport to feel ! — Benevolence of heart; H, 
Each home felt joy, each public duty ſenck. p 


Make me, and give me all things, in a friend; 


he wy and guard me in a mind, 


When error blinds, nt pj mſgs, 
Beam on my ſoul, and x $+6.979.55 a0 uf WINK 
Thy word, O God! wy. ſcience and delight, 
There taught, that he, who ſuffers, is bur aa. 
And he, who wanders, ſtill may find a guide; 
ganction with truth, reward with virtue join d, 

Life without end, and laws that reach the mind. 


N open heart, 8 generous mind,” HA 


n 

. =” | 
While reaſon floats on paſſion's tide : „ So 

The ruin of the chaſte and fair; . 

The parent's curſe, the virgin's ſnare : 

Whoſe falſe example leads aſtray © 
The young, the thoughtleſs, and the gays 05 

He knows, he ſees, be feels, his foul; 
— park he views, 
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204 The Porrre IxsTRUC rox. 
_ His judgment tells him, all his gains 
For fleeting joys, are laſting pains Ge gb ye 
Reaſon with appetite contehding, 0 | 
Repenting ſtill, and ſtill offending : | 
Abuſer of the gifts of nature, 3 
A wretched, ſelf - condemning creature, | 


He paſſes o'er life's ill · trod ſtage ; 13 
And dies in youth the prey of age! | 
The ſcorn, the pity of the wiſe, 

Who love, lament him——and deſpiſe, 


mes a Aa 


D* ye nine ! deſcend and ſing; 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 
Wake into voice each filent ſtring, 
And ſweep the ſounding lyre ! 
9 In a ſadly-pleaſing ſtrain 
1 Let the warbling lute complain: 
Let the loud trumpet ſound, * 
Till the roofs all around 
.. The ſhrill echoes rebound: 
While in more lerigthen'd notes and flow, 
The deep, majeſtic, folemn organs blow. 
Hark! the numbers ſoft and clear, 
Gently ſteal upon the ear; 
| Now louder, and yet louder riſe, 
1 And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies ; 
| © Fxulting in triumph, now ſwell the bold notes, 
1 In broken air, trembling; the wild muſic floats; 
| | Till by degrees, remote and ſmall, | 
; | The ſtrains decay, | 
And melt away, 4 
in a dying, dying fall, . a 
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ELA DON ani AMELIA. A ru 


* : * 
Aces a were a matches fa, 
With equal virtue form d, and grace, 
The ſame, diſtinguiſh'd by their fex alone : 
E 
And his the radiance of the riſen day. 


They lov'd: but fuch their guileleſs paſſion was, 
As in the dawn of time inform'd the heart 2 
Of innocence, and undiſſembling truth. 4 
'T was friendſhip heightened by the murual willy, 5 
Th' enchanting hope, and ſympathetic glow, 

Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoiing all 

To love, each was to each u dearer ſelf; -_. 
Supremely happy in h awakened: power 

Of giving joy. Alone. amid che ſhades, 
Still in harmonious intercourſe they hUσ _ 
The rural day, ane 
rr 


80 paſe'd their fe; a dear uhited ltream, 

By care.u ; till, ia evil hour, 
The tempeſt t chem on the tender walk, 8 
Heedleſs how far, and where its mazes tray h 1 
While, with each other bleſt, creative ore - 
Still bade eternal Eden ſmile around. 1 
Preſaging inſtant fate her boſom heav'd ll! . 
Unwonted ſighs, and ſtealing oft a look  - "5504 
Of the big * * on Celadon her eye 12 
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In vain affine: love, nod confidence- 
In Heaven, repreſs'd her fear ;. it grew, and ſhook | 
- Her frame near diſſolution. He perceiv'd | 
 Th'* unequal conflict, and as angels look 
On dying ſaints, his eyes compaſhon ſhed, . 
With love illumin'd high. ** Fear not, he ſaid, 
< Sweet innocence ! thou ſtranger to offence, _ - - 
«< And inward ſtorm ! He, who yan ſkies involves: 
In frowns of darkneſs, ever ſmiles on thee * 
„ & With kind regard. O'er thee the ſecret ſhaft. 
hat waſteg at midnight, ar ch undreaded hour: 
1 4 Of noon, flies harmleſs; and that very voice, 
Which thunders terror thro' the guilty heart, 
2 With tongues of ſeraphs whiſpers peace to thine. 
« 'Tis ſafety to be near thee ſure, and thus 
< To claſp perſection!ꝰ From his void embrace, 
Myſterioua hcaven !] that moment, to the ground, 
A blackened corſe, was-firuek the beauteous maid.. 
But who can paint the lover, as he ſtood, 
= d by ſevere amazement, hating lite, 
leſs, and fix'd in all the death of woe: 
= ine reſemblance, on the marble tomb, 
3 The well-diſſembled mourner ſtooping ſlands, 
DPDor ever ſilene, and for ever ſad. 
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Ve Progreſs if. L ie. E rom the Play mY 
1 f As you like it. 
* EL the world's a ſtage, 
= -- And all the men and women merely players z. 
They have their exiys, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his. time plays many parts: 
Illis acts being ſeven ages. At firſt che infant, 


And then thewhinin &ichoal boy; wo his fatcheh, 


Mewling and pukieg.4 in his nurſe's arms: _ 92 Et 
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n And hes, the lover; „ 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad any The + oY 
Made ta his Miſtreſs's eyebrow. Then, a ſoldier ; 

Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, i 
Jealous in honour, ſadden and quick in quarrel, 5 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 8 
Ev'n in the cannon s mouth. And then, ce ble. 5 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin d; 7 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, Sh 
Full of wiſe ſaws, and modern inſtances, . - 
And fo he plays his part. The ſicth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper d pantaloon, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on. fide ; 
His youthful voice well ſav d, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childith treble, pipes, 3 1 
And whiſtles in his ſound; Laſt ſcene of all, hb; i 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtor {' 73 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion | 


' Hamlet's Meditation on. Death, © 


oO be, or not to be: 3 
Whether tis nobler in the mind, to ſufſen 
The (tings and arrows of outrageous fortunqm 
Or to take arms againſt a ſiege of troubles, _ 
And by oppoſit and them? = Fodbe-ew i... 
Mo mann i by « oo, to ſay, we end top | 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks. 

That fleſh is heir to; tis a.confummation- | 

Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die - to ſleep — 2 
To ſleep ? —perchance, to dream „ e 


Foc ; ©, * of death what dreams may c © oo 
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' Mult give us pauſe je dna ref] it; 360 
1 . ve e fe. we, 8 
For whs would bear the whips and ſcorns oth" time,. 
opprefſor's wrong, the proud man's contumc] "= 
pangs of deſpis d love, the law's delay, 
T 8 inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of th unworthy takes z 
When he himſelf mi mph his quietus mae 
With a bgre bodkin Who! would fardles bear, 
To groanand ſweat under a"weary lie? 
Nut that the dread of ſomething after death, 
That undiſcover d country, from whoſe Dame 
traveller teturns) puzzles the will; 
And mak&s us rather bear thoſe il we bare, 
Than fly to others that we know "MA 

us all: 


Thus cenſcience does male cowards 

And chus the native hüt of reſolutionn 

Is ficklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought : 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment. 
With this regard their currents turn awry, = 
* ol j 
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Ru rs for ſupporting a Genteel 3, 


EPISTOLA RY CORRESPONDEN CE... 
HE art e by which z „ 


the commerce of h 
ed by the Romans in the number of liberal and polite accom- 
pliſhments: and Cicero, the father of eloquence and maſter of 
{tyle, ſpeaks with great — in his epiſtles to Atticus, of 
his ſon's genius in this particular: among them, it was un- 


doubted] n Jr 
Mr, 

letters (fs this 

occaſions of life, 


ſelf in Compotccns of his kind. Occurrences will — force : 


him to 

his ſenſe. and his abilities, to a ſeverer examination thun 
It was a gunint difference, ſays Mr. Howell, mes ofhis- 

epiſties, **"That the ancients made betwixt a letter and an 


oration ; the one ſhould be attired like a woman, the other - 


like a man: the oration is allowed large fide-robes, as 


| 2 parenthe/is, 1 8 = a 1 
a S 3 


orical flouriſhes ; 
colin couched : in ſhort, we ſhould write as we ſpeak; and 


that's a nue {nila Jeter * 9 3 


is carried on, was elteem⸗ 
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TE TnsTRUCTOR, 


wee fame as if e were diſcourſing with the party to whoy 


we ge, in ſuccint __ 8 . — tongue 
are both interpreters of the mind; but the pen, the moſt 

. Faithful of the two, and as it has all the — - 9 of pre · 

 medRation, is not ſo apt to err, and leaves things behind on a 


more authentic as well as laſting record.“. 
When you fit down to write a letter, remember that this 


fort of writing ſhould be like converſation ; obſerve this, and 
vou will be no more at a loſs to write, than you will be to 
peak to the perſon were he preſent; and this is nature with · 
-- out alfeftation, which, 13 ſpeaking, always pleaſes. 
0 * are allowed in writing letters the uunolt 

' - Hberty; Whatſoever has 


8 | been done, or ſeen, or heard, or 
thought of; your own obſervations.on what you know, your 
enquiries about what you do not know, the time, the place, 


the weather, every thing about you ſtands ready for a_ſub- 


and the more variety you intermix, ſo as not rudely 


thrown together, the better. Set diſcourſes require a dig- 


- nity or formality of ſtile, ſuitable to the ſubject; whereas 


letter- writing rejects all pomp of words and is moſt agreeable 
7 4 | | al the ſtile ſhould not be low and mean; and, to 4. © 


har. But, tho' lofty phraſes are here 
an eafy complaiſance, an open ſincerity, and unaffected 


. good nature appear in all you ſay ; for a fine letter does not 


conlilt in faying fine things, but in expreſſing ordinary ones 


| with elegance and propriety; ſo as to pleaſe while it informs, 


and charm even in giying advice. 


It ſhould alſo wear an honeſt chearkd countenance, like 
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. mean, overſtrained or affe 


dne who truly eſteems, and is glad to ſee his friend; and not 
| like a fop, admiring his on dreſs, and ſeemingly plealed 
Rr oe N — FA 
© Expreſs your meaning as y as poſlible ; pe 
may pleaſe bn ear, but they perplex the underſtanding; a 
ort ſtile and plain, ſtrikes the mind, and ſixes . 
_ -- @ tedious one is ſeldom clearly underſtood, and never lon 
> remember d. But there is ſtill ſomething requiſite, 8 


All wis toward the writing a polite aridagreeable letter, and 
tdtmat is, an air of good breeding, and humanity, which ought 
"conſtantly to appear in every expreſſion, and that will give 

beauty to the whole, By this I would not be ſuppoſed to 
ed compliments, or any ching that 
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R de er EY 


ryerted by the very means. nnn 

Fetaries we need to ſtudy. 
Never be in pain about f yin the ſtyle to'thoſe with 

"whom you are acquainted, for that very pain will-make it 

B in ipight of all your extesvous to daa co 

- Write'1 „but not haſtily; let words drop from | 
— 


„ os 


Kr + SKS 


venture to ſay, that ten appear ridi 
ty and want Ng n 


—- mm & bow > > > «= +» ow 


: 2, (1 = veſt 


natural — — » 
. — — you make the whole ſen 
and aukward, F 
never omit a careful peruſal of what 
who ever neglects, . EIN 
re not only a reflexion on the writer, but a rudeneſs to the 
e Never be aſhamed 'of 
ring found ſomething amiſs, which S— 
did, by Wai eee reach nn 
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P 
a blot is b — bad as a blunder; and r 


-* _ So much for letters in general; as for thoſe in trade in 
particular, I ſhall m a reputable author on the ſubjecd, 
"who, I think, has laid every thing that need be ſaid upon it, 

C Fe F oe . 
5 e eg and a free way of expreſſion, is the beauty 
and excellence of ſpeech, ſo an eaſy conciſe way of writing 
is the. beſt ſtyle for tradeſmen. He that — 

bombaſt ſtyle, and fills his letters with compliments ar 

 _ flouriſhes, makes a very ridiculous figure in trade. 

In regard to the form and ſuperſeription of letters, eſpeci- 
ally of the politer ſort, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
#® That when you write to à perſon of diſtinction or gentle- 

man, let it be on gilt paper, and without ſealing the letter it- 

ſelf, incloſe it in a cover, which you are to ſeal over it, and 
, write the ſuperſcription thereon, 5 Shs 

Begin your letter about two inches below the top of your 


EY paper, and leave about an inch 4 wot left hand, and | 
e 


what compliments, or ſervices you ſend in the letter, inſert 


mem rather in the body or concluſion of it than by way of poſt- 


ba 


ſcriptas is too often done, but is neither ſo affectionate nor 
Alte, for it not only favours cf lerity to your friends, but 
the appearance of having almoſt forgot chem. 1 

It i uſual among the polite, to ſign their names at a con- 


_ _ . © fiderable diſtance below the concluſion of the letter, which 


tho cuſtomary, I would by all means adviſe you to avoid, bes 


du i putting it inthe power of any one who has your let 


_ ter, to write what he pleaſes over your name, and to make 
you in all appearance have ſigned a writing that you would by | 

In directing yourletters w perſons ; who are well known, tis 
bet not to be too particular, becauſe tis leſſening the perſon 
N you direct to, by ſuppoſing him obſcure and not to be caſily 


= 


ound As alſo when you direct to perſons whoare honour- 
able either by family or aſfice, tis more proper as well as po 
lite, to direct without the title of elq. than win ex. 


FEM 
* 


we Torrra Tnernvorol. A 


* 
— 


8 nĩverſity. E 
5 | | that fo 
Am father, you are ſo a- 
bly 8 : and aq 


8 Ettled at 


* 17. 


and the 
e it, 1 1 * r 2 to on 
advice: and yet my re to your welfare 1 
A * a caution or two, at your firlt ſetting 
out, which indeed were in my time much waning from the 
wy ſpri on the ſer young gentlemen of the univerſi = 


ure ſuch make at their admiſſion, 
in themſelves above their contem- 


and reliſhing the chte, 
ages Are exerciſes; from thence 
i ude themſelves complete ſcholart; and ei 
future 1 pr towards further 1 


own +3 
Ion Se 
a fine genius ar his firlt ſerting our in the 
EET 
| e 1nnnite 
122 n$ at preſent ; at 
ty mach luiciency for m 


2 * 
- 


* 
as well as in 


he Sn harnseres. 


The un falſe ſtep, tho ſomewhat leſs is 
3 more common, and has hindered many irs — 
from making a ſigure in the learned — rag and of being of o- 
minent uſe to themſelves, as well as their coun lullead or 
«employing ying their ſingular talents cloſely to their 1 and in 
| ing — 2 improvements in the ſpacious field of uſe. 

al — ol they meanly content themſelves with vulgar 

Attainments, and making only a common figure in life, And 
ſo they devote the chief part of their time (that might have 
4 to ſo glorious an advantage) to nothing but indolence 

or pleaſure, to trifling amaſements, or perhaps, (which u 
©. worle) to a looſe converſation, 

But no preſent purſuits I perſuade myſelf either of caſe * 


_- pleaſure, will draw you into ſuch inglorious and 
: 9 3 ambition and ind ain . bee 


erer kee * . and you | 


| never will Juffer others to outdo or even equal you in any 
branch of itudy, who are known to be Your inferiors in ap- 
| Prehenſion or capacity. 

To be eminent in any of the learned profeſſions requires a 
Cloſe application as well as ſtrong ſenſe: and as you are bleſſed 
With 1 ppy ſhare of the latter, we truſt you will never be 
wanting in a due cultivation of the former — 8 
| To pals for a good midling Scholar in Orford is too mean 
a character for any one to be ſatisfyed with, that has a bili- 


ns ties do riſe above it. You muſt aſpire to a much higher title, 


will give you claimto the farourof your friends, and 


n reflect a credit un them for their well-placed affection and con- 


| <dence, But beſides: the certain pleaſure and profit of it to 

15 this will alſo be the beſt means of ron ow 

uch abſurdities in behaviour as ſprightly geniuſes are moſt 

4 ſed to, and ofteneſt undone b 

don't ſuggeſt this, dear ſir, 1 Shin of you 

33 — of boch which 1 have the higheſt opno 

Ae pfeſent. erh ariſes from what I have ſeen 2 

nted in other ingenious youths at their firlt ſettin ng out 

| and this I apprehend. is the 'aly rock you can pſy ſix 
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Nor would I be underſtood by this caution and advice, s 
l expected you 2 book · worm at the uni- 
verſity. Innocent | 


chearful at 
intervals are as n to the mind, as 
Dir 
in 


any thing more inſipid than a mere ſebalar. 
Alli r 
and maſs thro' your private lectures ſo | 
Þ mack mars caſe tha many of your fellow clogs, a | 
have conſequently more time others u 
hands, I would not have you devote it, as ig 1 
mere pleaſure and „but to ſuch uſeful ſcholar» 


| 2 more experienced friends in the college 


will to encourage you'in for further improvement, 
without interfering with any of your ſtated leQures or other 


acadenucal ciles, ; 
I need not ſay any more to one of your diſcernment and 
diſcretion ; perhaps 1 have already ſaid too much: but give 
n EY TE 
your acquaintance. We inſenſibly imbibe and give imo, the 
manners of thoſe with whom we converſe: you t there- 
fore to be conſtantly on your guard in this point; for this will 
— your — . the univerſity. Tour u- 
vacity of tem naturally into vo 
behaviour and ſprigitly coorerſation willtmkeyon 


ptionto determine, whether you will aſſo- 
cite with the good or the bad, the ſtudious or theindoknt, 


the virtuous or the pr te 


In every college there is a ſet of illle people called 

det ue te dren ES oh | 
ing. Theſe are ready to catch at every young fellow at his 
firit adm ſſion, and i ly teach him to ſaunter away bis 
time in the ſame idle and {pinitleſs manner with themilelves. 


ſtantly benumb to all ſenſe of reputation or defire 
But you have not much to fear from this quarter. Your qui 
parts and lively diſpoſition wi oy 4 you from theſe 
tries, whom you muſt deſpiſe for their dull tate and 


courted and careſſed by perſons of all diſpoſitions. It is there» * 
| fore in your own opti ; 


Whomſoever theſe remsras of a college adhere to, they in- 


ey the world y 
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+ There wandiher ſer fill more dangerous, whaaſune is 
8 of honeſt fellows, and ridicule every 
who has the fol? to be ſober. Theſe you may be ſure will en. 
deavour to 


racter, you may perhaps be led to miſtake their noiſe for mirth, 
| their pertneſs for wit, and their drunken frolicks for gayety 
and humour, Dear fir, do but keep yourſelf clear of theſe and 
ſuch lite bad company, and your own good ſenſe will direct 


8 4 . 


you in forming a proper acquaintance. 


: 
- 


EE: I know your good-nature will readily excuſe the liberty 1 


have taken in preſuming to give you advice, If any thing 1 
"have faid, can aſſiſt you in directing your future conduct, it 
| Tour very affettionate friend, &c. 
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.. Pope to the Biſbop of Rocheſter,” about a Month 
ere his Baniſhmont, 


: Af Pa; 
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I fear will be the laſt! The curtain will ſoon be drawn 


| + between my friend and me, and nothing left but to wiſh you 


a long good night, May you enjoy a ſtate of repoſe in this 
g gt kn that ihe * foul which ſome — belier- 
ed is to ſucceed it, where we lie utterly forgetful of that 
_ world from which we are gone, and ripening for that to 
Which we are to go. If you retain any memory of the paſt, 
let it only image to you what has pleas'd you ſomenmes 
preſent a dream of an abſent friend, or bring you back an a- 
© *grecable converſation, But upon the I hope you will 
eſs of the time paſt than of the future; as the former 
has been leſs kt pos than the latter infallibly will be. Do 
* ur ſtudies ;-they will tend to the bene- 

- fit of men againſt whom you.can have no complaint, I mean 


3 of all poſterity: and perhaps at your time of life, nothing ele 


is worth your care. What is every year of a wiſe man's life 
but a cenſure or critic on the paſt? Thoſe whole date is the. 


8 . 


- to draw you aſide with the bewjtching allurements of 
the bottle ; and as chearfulneſs makes up a part of your cha- 


* — 
* * 8 1 ; * FE 
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| hood was too much apuerility ; and you will aever ſuſſer yo 
. Tus gots CN The toysand baubles of your 


to ſerve a party, or afew, 
mount above that miſt in 7 
hood with earth hath long involved it: "hin dard 


heaven, ought to be the buſineſs and the g 22 
ſituation, remember it was at ſuch a time, 
|bghts of antiquity dazzled and blazed the moſt 5 
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eſt, live half of it: the 
bend, bo rr 
the chriſtian all, You may now begin to think your man- 


days 

ofour riper and of our declining years drums and rattles 
of ambition, and the dirt and Libbles of avarice. Art this 
time, when you are cut off from a little ſociety, and made a 
mmm ae ns — 


waage. 


treat, in their exile, or in their deatn: but why 4 elk of 
dazzlin or blazing ? irwas then charthey Gd good, ha the 


| gave light, and that they became 


Thoſe aisnloae are worthy office ſpe rruly great — 
I therefore hope will be; Reſentment indeed may re- 
main, perhaps cannot be Yui 


extinguiſhed, in the 


e nobleſt 
-m.nds; but revenge never will harbour there: en F 


ciples than thoſe of the firſt, and better principles 


ol the latter, will infallibly influence men whole thoughts and * 


ö enlarged, * the whole 
to any part mankind, eſpecially t0 
ſingle ſelf. 

Believe me, my lord, I logk upon you us ſpich eqter'd 
into another life, as one jnſt upon the ogy — 
where the paſſions and debe muſt be mach more 
and where you ought to deſpiſe all little views, and all mean 
retroſpecta. Nothing is worth your looking back; and there- 
fore look forward, and make (as you can) the world Jook uf- 
ter you: „ 
„eme 

- Yours, 175 a 


a part 8080's, 53 
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VO formerly obſerved to me, that nothing made « 
I more ridiculous figure in a man's life, than the diſ . 
parity we oſten ſind ia him ſick and well: thus one of an 
unfor : unate conſtitution is perpetually W he mi ſerable 
example of the weakneſs of his mind, and of his body in 
their turns. I have had frequent opportunities of late to 

conſider myſelf in theſe different views, and I hope have re · 
br 6-4 ſome advantage by it, if what Waller ſays be true, 
Tie ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and fecay'd, 
Leis in new light thro' chinks that time has made, 


Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age to 

the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may diſcover 

the inward ſtructure more plainly. Sickneſs is a fort of ear 

old age : it teaches us a reps, Jas our earthly (tate, 

inſpires us with the thoughts of Future, better than a thou · 

 ' - ſand volumes of philoſophers and divines. It gives ſo warn» 

| - 40g a concuſſion to thoſe props of our vanity, our ſtrength 

nad youth, that we then thick of fortifying ourſelves within, ⁶⁵ 

ben there is ſo {ntle dependance upon our vuiworks, ( 
Youth at the very belt is but a hetrayer of human life in a 

gentler and ſmoother manner than age: tis like a ſtream that 


% rares mag n og aOnugy ny 


nouriſhes a plant upon a bank, and cauſcs it to flouriſh and 
bloſſom to the ſight, but at the ſame time is undermining it 
At the root in ſecret. My youth has dealt more fairly and 
opealy with me; it has afforded ſeveral proſpects of my 


danger, and given me un advantage not very common to | 
eu men, that the attractions of the world have not dazz- 
d me very much; and I begin where molt people end, with 
a full conviction of theemprineſs of all ſortsof ambition, and | 
the unſatis factory nature of all human pleaſure. When a 
ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me this ſcuryy tenement of my 
body will fall in a little time, I am e'en as uuconcerned as 
was that honeſt Hibernian, who being in bed ſome years a» 
30, and told the houſe would tumble over his head, made 
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anſwer, What care I for the houſe ? I am only a lodger. I 
fancy tis the beſt time to die when one is in the belt hu- 
mour; and ſo exceſſively weak as I now am, I may ſay unh 
conſcience, that I am not at all uncaſy at the thought that 
many men whom I never had any eſteem for, are y to 
joy world after me. When I reflect what an inconfi- 
derable little attom every ſingle man is, with reſpe& to the 
whole creation, methinks tis a ſhame to be concern d at tho 
removal of ſuch a trivial animal as Iam. The morning aftes 
my exit, the ſun will riſe as bright as ever, the flowers ſmell 
gr ta wg ory: 1 
in its old cou + people as heartily, and marry ag. 
Rady expreſſed in the book of wildon) palſerh 2 

ex in t wiſdom) away as the 
ends.» of a gueſt that tarricth but one day. Thera 
are reaſons enough, in the fourth chapter oſ the ſame book, 
to make any young man contented with the proſpect of 
death. For honourable age is not that which ſtandeth in 
length of time, or is meaſur'd by number of years. Butwiſs 
dom is the gray hair to men, and an unſpotted life is old 
age. He was taken away ſpeedily, leſt wickedneſs ſhould al- 
ter tis underſtanding, or deccit beguile his ſoul, &.. 


3 5 4, Wc 


WS 


„ Yo Mrs. Rows. 
Eople ſeem at preſent more buſily employed in prepa* 
ring for the king's birth-day, than for their own laſt; 
and appear to be in greater anxiety for a ſeat in thedancioge 
room, than for a feat in paradiſe. r 
I was laſt night with —; a barge of muſic followed 
us; but in the midſt er your letter was not the 
2 ching that put me in mind of mortality: I had ſuch a 
violent pain in- my head, that neither the wit of the compa® · 
Ay; the ſoftneſs of the muſic, nor the beauty of the evening.” 


The memory of man, (as is cles 


R 
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But this confeſſion has hardly any influence on human cog. 
duct; for people in a high rank muſt often act againſt their 
reaſon, to avoid 2 thought unfaſhionable; and for fear 

of being thought by the modiſh world, moſt act in a 
manner which they are ſenſible is being truly ſo, to be in 
vogue with their polite cotemporaries. 2 Te 

I cannot forbear thinking with myſelf, that if a being en. 
dowed with reaſon, and a capacity of judging, (an inhabi- | 
tant of another planet, and an utter ſtranger to our nature) 
could take a view of our actions, he would be at a loſs what 
to imagine we were ; and had he no informer, but were to 
judge by our conduct, he would certainly either imagine we 
were a ſpecies who were inſured always to hve in the world 
ve now inhabit ; or elſe, that after enjoying ourſelves here 
as long as we could, we were to be inſenſible for ever, with- 
out the leaſt expectation of a future judgment, puniſhment, 
J ac 1 
«You would hardly make an apology for deſiring me to 
Write to you, if you knew how much pleaſare the in junction 
gives to 3 


| yours unalterably, 


CLEORA, 


Mr. Gay to Mr. k —. 


"SO e Stanton-Harcourt, Auguſt , 1718. 
THE only news you can expect to have from me here, 
We is news from heave, for i am quite out ofthe world, 
' and there is ſcarce any thing can reach me except the noiſe 
of thunder, which undoubtedly you have heard too. We 
' haveread in old authors, of high towers levell'd by it to the 
ground, while the henble vallies have eſcap'd : the only tl:ing 
that is proof againſt it is the laure}, which however I rake 
to be no greatiecurity to the brains of modern authors. 
But to let you that the contrary to this often happens. 
1 Qmuſt acquaiat you, that the higheſt and moſt extravagant 
| heap of towers in the univerſe; which is in this neighbour- 
boo, ſtands (ill undefac'd,..white a cock of barley in our 
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, this tender poſtare, Sarah's | | = 
there appcared a black ſpot on her breaſt ; her lover was all 
over black, but not che lealt ſigas * were found in cher, 


* * 
— 
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vert ficld has been conſum d to aſhes. Would to God that 
this heap of barley had been all that had periſhed ! Rut un- 
happily this little ſhelter ſat two much more conſtant 
forers than ever were found in romance under the ſhade of 
2 beech · tree. Jobs Hewit was a well ſet man of about five 
and twenty; Sarah Drew might be rather called comcly than 
beautiful, and was about the ſame age : they had <d thro" 
the various labours of the year together with greateſt 
ſatis faction; if ſhe milk d, twas his morning and evening 
care to bring the cows to her hand. It was but laſt fair that 
de bought her apreſent of green ſilk for her ſtraw · hat and 
the poeſy on her ſilyer ring was of his chuſing, Their love 
was the talk of the whole neighbourhood; for ſcandal never 
afficm'd that they bad any other views than the lawful poſ- 
ſcion of each other in marriage. It was that very mon- 
ing that he had obtain'd rhe conſent of her parents, and it 
was but till the next week that they wete do wait to be happy. 
Perhaps in the intervals of their work they were now 418 


ing of their wedding cloaths, and John was ſuiting ſeveral *© 
ſorts of poppics and field flowers to her complexion, to chuſe 

her knot for the wedding-day. While they were thus bulicd, 
(it was on the laſt of Juſy, between two and three in the 
aficrnoog) the clouds grew black, and ſuch a ſtorm of light» 
ening and thunder enſu d, that all the ſabourers made the 
beſt of their way to what ſhelter the trees and bedges aſſord- 
ed. Sarab was frightened, and fell down in a fwoonona 
heap of barley; 2 who never ſeperated from her, fat 

down by her fide, having ak d together two or three heaps, 
the better to ſecure her from the {torm.. Immediately there 
was heard fo loud a crack, as if heaven had ſplit under; 
every one was folicitous for the ſafety of his neighbour, and 


called to one anoiker throughout the held. No anſwer. be= 


ing return'd to thoſe who called to our lovers, they tepp d 
to the place where they lay ; they perceived the barley all 
to ſmoke, and then Ipy d this faithful pair. Jobu with one 
arm about Sarah's neck, ard the other held over her, as to 
ſcreen her from the lightening. They were both {rack in 

2 cycbrow was ſing d, and 


\. 


# 5 


+ On te ſame pile the faithſul pair expire: 
Miert pitzing heaven that virtue mutual found, 
Aud blaſted both that it might neitbem wou nd, 


Heart: fo fucere th AG well pleasr'd, 


Sint his own lightning, and the victim ſcix d. 
But my Lord is apprehenſive the country people will not 
_ underſtand this; _ Mr. Pope ſays he'll make one with 
 Gmiething of ſcripture in it, and with as little poetry as 
| Hephins and Sternhold. 2 . 
3 4 5 Jam, Ec. | 


* 
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Mr. Addiſon. 


Have been lying in wait for my own imagination, this 

L week and more, and watching what thoughts came up 
Aa whurl of fancy, that were worth communicating to you 
ina letrer. But I am at length convinced, that my ramb- 
ling head can produce nothing of this ſort; ſo I mult e en 
be contented with telling you the old ſtory, that I love you 
heartily. I have oſten found by experience, that nature and 
truth, tho' never ſo low and vulgar, are yet pleaſing, when 
openly and artleſsly repreſented : it would be divertiog to 
me to read the very letters of an infant, could it write its 
innocent inconſiſtencies and tautologies, juſt as it thought 
em. This makes me hope a letter from me will not be un- 
welcome to you, when 1 am cosſcious I write with more 
unreſervednęſs than ever man wrote, or perhaps talk'd to a- 
nother, Ferult your good nature with the whaly range of my 


lies gell love you ſo well, that I would rather you 


hould pardon me than elleem me; ſince one is an act of 
goodnels and bene volence; the other a Lind of conſtrained 
geference; =: - | „ 5 
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You can't wonder my thoughts are ſearce confiſtent, whey | 
I tell you how they are diltrated. Every bour of u lif: 
ydl angel? Ge; this minute perhaps i am abo 
the ſtars, with a thouſand ſyſtems about me, lookin! 
forwards into a vaſt aby , and loſing my whole comprehen- 
Gon in the boundleſs e with 
Möchten and the aftrocomers ; the next | 
all crifles, groveling with 7 in the very center of nonſenſe: 
now I am recreated wut the briſk fallies and quick tures ©' 
wit, which Mr. Steele in tus livelieſt and freeſt humours darts 
| ang db raters > to the ing 
ficant obſervations and ofgrammarof C and Y 
Good God! what an gruous animal is man ! how un» 
riable in his frame of body ? the conſtancy of one ſhook 
notion, the of the other maden! | 
of wind ! What is he 


we make about 
? Whar aims 
of our life, which (a5 Shebeſdear finely words it) ' 
rounded witha fleey? Our whole extent of being i» no mere, | 
in the eye of him who gave it, than a ſcarce mo- 
ment of duration. Thoſe animals, whoſe — 
Kmited to three or four hours, # the naturaſls eel} us, ate ft 
-liv'd, and as wide a ſcene of action as may, 
We him with a view to all ſpace, and alleteranty. - 
Who knows what plots, what atchievenents a mite" may 
; in-his ki of a grain of duſt, within his life of 
minutes? and of how much lefs conſideration thaneves 
this, is the life of man in the f ghrf God, whois from ever, 
Who that thinks in this ſtrain, bot multſce the worldand 
taper pi eras = 
.* Tis enough to make one remain y'd in a poize 
ation, void of all defires, of all deſigns, of all 
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into mere mortals. For my part, I never returnſo much in- 
- to my ſelf, as when Tek » 2 whoſe fricndfhip is one of 
the beſt comforts I have for ink nificancy of myſelf. 
am yours, Oc. 


Ta Cleora. 


| T2. it is eee eee 
yet I have already, you fee, takenup my pen to write 


to you: you mult not expect, however, in this, or in any of 
my ſuture letters, that I ſay fine things to you, ſince 1 * 
intend to tell you true ones. My heart is too full to be ve 
lar, and too ſineere to be ceremonious. I have changed the 
manner, not the ſtyle, of my former converſations : and 1 
write to you, as I uſed to talk to you, without form or art. 
Tell me then, with the fame undifſembled ſincerity, what 
effec this abſence has upon your uſual chearful ? 421 
ill I. on my own part, that I am toointer- 
eſted to a circumſtance, fo little conſiſtent with my own 
repoſe, ſhould be altogether reconcilable to yours. I hare 
_ -ntiempted, however to purſue your advice, and divert myſelf 
by we gee yo u recommend to my thoughts: but I findit 
Impoſlible, 1 4 to turn off the at once from an 


_ like 2 poor rugs which is hunted from her neſt, is ſtill return · 
ing to 1 & of its affections, and, after ſame vain efforts 
10 8y.of tles c 
* are ; centered, Adieu. 


8. William Temple t to the Biſbep if Rocheſter. 
| | Nimeguen, Hoy 21, N. S. 1677. 
| 22 "OR 


Am unacquainted with thanks or praiſe, Baring ſo little 
deſerved any, that I muſt . hel of e rather by the re · 
e than by any expe own. But f/ 


Liber, 1 8 any FO of them, — | 


obje, whichithas longdwelt upon with pleaſure, My heart, 
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p hue they have, ariſcs from the eſleem a man has for the perſon 
that gives them, or the belief, in ſome meaſure, of his own 
deſerving them. The ſirſt of theſe circumſtances gave ſo gat 

.an advantage to thoſe I had lately the honour of receiving 

, from your fordfhip in a letter delivered me by Mr. Dolben, 

that the want of the other was but neceſſary to allay the vis 

| nity they might otherwiſe have given me. But where a m 

can find no ground to flatter himſelf upan the thanks he re- 
ceives, he begins to conlides whether they are praiſe or re- 
pony and fo, 1 —_— I ok i — acs 
wiedgments:yourlordſhip-is to make me of any 
favours to your hoe, who has never yet been ſo kind to me, 
as to give me the. leaſt occaſion of obliging him. I muſt con- 
ſeſs, I ſhould Rave been glad to meet with any, tho Idouot 

remember ſo much. as ever tohave told him fo ; but if ke has f 

gueſſed it from my countenance or converſation, it is a teſti» = 

moay of his obſerving much, and judging well; which are 2 

qualities I have thought him guilty of, ameng thoſe others 

avallow. me to do him no favour butjultice only in 
ing him. Tis his fortune to have been beforchand with me, 


| by giving your lordſhip an occaſion to take noticeof me, 
| thereby furniſhing me with a pretence of entering into-your 


ſervice ; which gives him a new title to any I can do him, and 
your lordſhip a very juſt one to employ.me upon all oak: 1 
Notwithſtanding your lordſhip's favourable opinion, 1 will 
aſſure you, tis well for me, that our work hererequires lictle 
ſkill; and that we have no more but forms to deal: within 
thi: congreſs, while the treaty is truly in the fields where whe” 
conditions of it are yet to be 1 Fata viam ien. 
ent : which is all I can ſay of it; nor ſhall I iocreale your 
| lordſhip's preſent. trouble, bey fcllions of my be- 
ms he RS os „ 
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I. Write this while Cleora is angling by my fide, under the 

hade of a ſpreading elm that hangs over the banks of 

: o&. the river, A nightngale. more harmonious even than 
Strada s, is ſerenading us from a hawthorn buſh, which 
- {miles with all the gayety of youth and beauty; while 


n eee ee gales, _ | 
Fung their odorif'rous win s, 'diſpenſ Pans 
, 9 — Feet when and whifher wwhenoe they f,, 
Fw Thoſe balmy ſpoils. 9 bt Milton. 
_ While I am thus enjoying the innocent luxury of this ter 
hal delight, 1 look back upon thoſe ſcenes of turbulence 
. Wherein 1 was once engaged, with more than ordinary dif- 
. taſte, and deſpiſe my feli 125 ever having entertained ſo mean 
 & thought as to be rich and great. One of our monarchs 
Uſed to lay, ** That be looked upon theſe to be the happieſt 
men in the nation, whioſe fortune had placed them in che 
- Country above à high conſtable, and below the trouble of a 
: uſtice of peace.” It is in a mediocrity of this happy kind that 
I here pals my life, with a fortune far above the neceſſtyof 
| engaging in the drudgery of buiinets, and with defires much | 
too humble te have any relifh for the ſplendid bates of am- by 
bition. You mult not, however, imagine that I affc& the ſtoic, 5 
or pretend to have eradicated al my paſſions; the ſum of my 
Philoſophy amounts to no more, than to cheriſh none but 
uch as I may eaſily and innocently gratify, and to baniſh 
all the reſt as fo many bold iatruders upon myrepoſe. I en- 
. deayour to practice the maxim of a french poet, by conſi- 
dering every thing that is not within my poſſcfhon as not worth 
Haring: is k not poflible, Fali mon, to reconcile you to thele 
.  unaſprring ſentiments, and to lower your flight to the humble 
leveſof genuine happineſs?? Let me, at leaſt, prevail with 
pon wo fpire a day or two from thoſe ſplendid gonteſts in 
Mhich yoù are engaged, juſt to take a view of the ſort of liſe 
5 2 the country. If there is any thing wanting tocom- 


plete the happineſs I here find, it is, that you are fo ſeldom 
* e 8 * 5 \ 1 In, & c. 


| begin a friendſhip tis for immortality: This 
VV confcfhon, 1 own, dan. phe, in ſome rerror 
that you are never like to drop my converſation in this wortc 

nor the next; but I hope I ſhall improve in the realms &- 

ht, and get a new ſet of thoughts to entertain you WAI 
at your arrival there, which for the public intereſt I wiſh ma 
be long after I'm ſleeping in the duſt: but perhaps mine wit 
be the firlt joyful ſpirit that will welcome you to the imm 
terial coalts, and entertain you with one of the ſofrelt ſong! 
of paradiſe at your arrival. — Mr. Ro{/iz would think this 
all gay chimeras and gay viſions, but how much more ſo arg 


ſcenes on earth? | 


Ale fantaſtic images of nigh, ; 
rere the * mernng tate their bt: ; 
So vaniſh all the hopes of men; their ride, 
Aud vain deſigns the laughing ſkies deride. © 


' You'll think, madam, I'm refoly'd you ſhall remember your 

latter end, whoever forgets is. I ſuppoſe you'll expect the 
next picture I fend you will be time, with a ſeythe and an 
hour-glaſs ; but really theſe momentos of mortality are ae- 
eciſary to like you in the height of greatneis, a the 

full bloom of youth and beauty. if 1 goon you'll think 


4 x 4 


me in the height of the vapour, and the perieclioa of the 
. #plecb, but in all the variety of my temper, 
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Ar. Locke ts Anthony Collins E 


Dear Sir, Dates, May 19, 1704. 
; Othing works ſo ſteadily and effectually as fricndfi : 
Had I hired a man to have gone to town on my bak. 

neſs, and paid him well, my commiſſions would not have 
been ſo ſoon, nor ſo well diſpatched, as I find by yours of 
the 16th they have been by you. You fpeak of my affairs, 
and act in them with ſuch an air of intereſt and ſatisfadti on, 
that I can hardly avoid thinking that I oblige you with em · 
E you in them. Tis no ſmall advantage to me, to 
ave found ſuch a friend at the laſt ſcene of my liſe; when 


I am good for nothing, and am grown ſo uſeleſs, that I can- 


not but be ſure, that, in every good office you do me, you 
can propoſe to yourſelf no other advantage, but the pleaſure 
of doing it. Every one here finds himſelf obliged by your 
late good company. As for myſelf, if you had not convinced 
me by a ſenſible experiment; I could not have believed I could 
have had ſo many happy days together. I ſhall always pray 
that yours may be multplited. Could I in the leaſt contri- 
bute any thing thereto, I ſhould think myſelf happy in this 
poor decayed tate of my health; which, though it affords 
me little in this world e yet I find the charms of your 
company make me not feel tlie want of ſtrength, or breath, 
or any thing elſe. N +, 
The biſhop of Glouceſter came hither the day you went 
from hence, and in no very good (tate of health. I find two 
groaning people make but an uacomfortable concert. He 
returned yeſterday, and went away in ſomewhat a better 
ſtate. I hope he got well to town, 

Enjoy your health and youth, whilſt you have it, to all the 


life : remembering that mercileſs old age is in purſuit of you, 
and when it overtakes you, will not fail, ſome way or other, 
to impair the enjoyments both of body and mind. You know 


how apt I am to preach. I believe it is one of the diſeaſes 
of old age. But my friends will forgive me, when I have 
nothing to perſuade them to, but that they ſhould endeavour 


on e . ao cas. 6 a os as. + 


advantages and improyements of an innocent and pleaſant 
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to de as happy as it is poſſible for them to be: and to you 
1 have no more to ſay, but that you go on in the courſe you 
are in. I refteR often upon it with a ſecret joy, that you 
promiſed I ſhould in a ſhort time ſee you again. You are 


nember how well I paſſed my time when you were here. 
Jan, &. 


Mr. Pope to Mr. Blount. 


AM juſt returned from the country, whither Mr. Rowe 
nied me, and paſſed a week in the foreſt, I 
„ ˙ ap 
but I mult acquaint you, there is a vivacity — 
umpolkble 


diſpoſition almoſt peculiar to him, which make it 
ſucceeds all our pleaſures, I have been juſt taking aſolitary 


to part from him, without that uneaſineſs which 


walk by moon · ſhine, full of reflexions on the tranſitory na» 
ture of all human delights; and giving my ts a looſe 
in the contemplation of thoſe ſatisſactions, which probably, 
we may hereafter taſte in the company of te ſpirits, 


when we ſhall range the walks above, and aps gaze on 
this world at as vaſt a diſtance as we now do on thoſe worlds, 
The pleaſures we are wy in that converſation muſt un 
doubtedly be of a nobler kind, 
cced from the diſcoveries each ſhall communicate to 
of God and nature ; for the happineſs of minds can ſurely be 
nothing but knowledge. 
Tue higheſt gratification we receive here from company 
is mirth, which at the beſt is but a fluttering, unquiet motions 
nds at noo tragy, 2 and _ 
ves it voi empty. Keepi company, even 
beſt, is hut aleſs — art oflokeg time. What we here 
. Call ſcience and ſtudy are little better: the greater number 
of arts to which we apply ourſelves are mere groping in the 
dark ; and even the ſearch of our moſt importart concerns 
ia a future being, is but a needleſs, anxivus, and uncertalh 


very good, and I dare not preſs you: but I cannot but re- 
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haſte to be knowing, ſooner than we can, what, without all 
this ſolicitude, we ſhall know a little later. We are but cu» 
rious impertinents in the caſe of futurity. Tis not our buſi- 
neſs to be gueſſing what the ſtate of ſouls ſhall be, but to be 
Gora Fac may make our [tate happy; we cannot be know. 
ing, but we can be virtuous. ; 
If this be my notion of a great part of that high ſcience, 
divinity, you will be ſo civil as to imagine I lay no mighty 
ſtreſs upon the reſt. Even of my dar ling poetry I really make 
no other uſe, than horſes of the. bells that gingle about their 
ears (though now and then they toſs their heads as if they 
were proud of them) only. to jogg on a little more merrily. th 
- Your obſervations on the narrow conceptions of mankind © 
in point of friendſhip, confirm me in what I was ſo fortunate ye 
as, at my firſt knowledge of you, to hope, and ſince fo amply 12 
be 
bl 


to experience, let me take ſo much decent pride and digni 
e erte to tell you, that, but for opinions like hol 
which I diſcovered in your mind, I had never made the trial 
J have done; which has ſuceceded fo much to mine, and [ 
believe not lefs to your ſatisfaction: for, if I know you right, 
Four pleàſure is greater in obliging me, than I can feel on my . 
part, u ll it falls in my power to oblige you. h 
- Þ think it was a generous thought, and one that flowed L 
from an exalted mind, that it was not improbable but God 
might be delighted with the various methods of worſhipping 
him, which divide the whole world. | | | 
In a word, I can only repeat to you what I think I have 


formerly ſaid, that I as littie fear God will damn a man 
who. has charity, as I hope that any prieſt can fave him 


Jan, &c. ö 


without it. 


From Mr. Pope, a 


Vo letter dated at nine o'clock on Tueſday night 
(as l ſuppoſe) has ſunk me quite. Yeſterday | hoped; 
and yeſterday I ſent you a line or two for our poor friend 

Cay, . a iew words to you; about twelve or one 


. tent I. So. 


* 
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o'clock * ſhould have had it. I am troubled about that, 
though the preſent cauſe of our trouble be ſo much greater. 
Indeed | want a friend to help me to bear it better. We want 
each other. I bear a hearty ſhare with Mrs. Heard, who 
has loſt a man of a moſt honeſt heart; ſo honeſt an one, that 
I wiſh ker maſter had none leſs honeſt about him. The world 
after all is a Intle pitiful thing; not performing any one pro- 
miſe it makes us for the future, and every day taking away 
and 9 the joys of the paſt. Let us comfort one ano - 
ther; and, if poſſible, ſtudy to add as much more friendſhi 

to each other, as death has deprived us of in him: I promi 

you more and more of mine, which will be the way to deſerve 
more and more of yours, | 

1 purpoſely avoid ſaying more. The ſubje& is beyond 
writing upon; beyond cure or caſe by reaſon or reflexion 
beyond ah but one thought, that it is the will of God. 

So will the death of my mother be! which now I trem- 
ble at, now reſign to, now bring cloſe to me, now ſet farther 
off: every day alters, turns me about, and confuſes my whole 
frame of mind. Her dangerous diſtemper is again ret , 
her fever coming onwardagain, though leſs in pain; for which 
Lit however I thank God. ü 
I am uaſeignedly tir d of the world, and receive nothing 
to be called a —— in it, equivalent to countervail either 
the death of one I have fo long lived with, ot of one I have 
ſo long lived for. I have nothing left but to turn my thoughts 
to one comfort; the laſt we uſually think of, ma the only 
one we ſhould in wiſdom depend upon, in ſuch a diſappoint- 
ing place as this. I ſit in her room, and ſhe is always pre- 
ſent before me, but when I fleep. I wonder I am ſo well; T 
have ſhed many tears, but now I weep at nothing. I would 
above all things ſee you, and think it would comfort you to 
ſee me ſo equal-temper'd and ſo quiet. But pray dine here 
you may, and ſhe know nothing of it, for ſhe dozes much ; 
and we tell her of no earthly thing, leſt it run in ber mind, 
which often trifles have done. It Mr. Bethel had time, I with 
he were your companion hither. Be as much as you can 
vith cach other: be aſſured I love you both; and be far- - 
ther aſiured, that ſi ĩendſhip will increaſe as 1 live on. 
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es Dr. Swift to MF. Pope. 
I T is ſome time fince I dined at the biſhop of Derry's, 


K where Mr. ſecretary Cary told me with great concern, 
that you were taken very ill. I have bal nothing ſince, 
only I have continued in great pain of mind: yet for my own 
ſake and the world's, more than for yours; becauſe I well 
know how little you value life, both as a philoſopher and z 
chriſtian ; particularly the latter, wherein hardly one in « 
million of us heretics can equal you. If you are well recover 
ed, you ought to be reproached for not putting me eſpeci 
out of pain, who could not bear the Jof: of you; although 
we mult be for ever diftant as much as if I were in the grave, 
for which my years and continual indiſpoſition are preparirg 
me every ſeaſon. I have ſtaid too long from preſſing you to 
give me ſome eaſe by an account of your health; pray do 
not uſe me ſo ill any more. I look upon you as an AA 
- which I receive my belt annual rents, although I am veyer 
to ſee it. Mr. Tickel was, at the ſame meeting, under the 
ſame real concern; and ſo were a hundred others of this 
town, who had never ſeen you. | 
have nobody now left but you: th be ſo kind to out- 
live me, and then die as ſoon as you pleaſe, but without pain: 
and Jet us meet in a better place, if my religion wiil permit, 
but rather my virtue, although much unequal to yours. Pra 
let my lord Bathurſt know how much I love him; 11! 
inſiſt on his remembering me, although he is too much in the 
world to honour an abſent friend with his letters. My ſtate 
of health is not to boaſt of: my giddineſs is more or leſs too 
* conſtant; I fieep ill, and have a poor appetite, I can as caſi- 
1 write a poem in the Chineſe language as my own: I am a 
fit for matrimony as invention; and yet Ihave daily ſcheme 
for innumerable eſſays in proſe, and procced ſometimes to 
no leſs than half a dozen | wha which the next morning be- 


eoqme walte paper. Vhat vexes ine molt is, that my female 
friends, who could bear me very well a dozen years 2g0, 
have now forſaken me, although I am not ſo old in propot- 
tion to them, as I formerly was: which I can prove by Aich. 
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metic; for then I was double their age which now Tam not. | 
Farewell, my deareſt friend! ever, and upon every a 


of 


count that can create friendſhip and eſteem 


To Monſieur De Lionne 8 Rome, 


EY | 
HO? no man treated me ſo ill at Rome as yourſelf; and 
I muſt place to your account ſome of the moſt diſa- 
greeable hours I paſſed in all my travels; yet be aſſured I. 
never ſaw any perſon in my life that I had fo ſtrong an in- 
clination to reviſit, or to whom I would more williogly de 
the belt ſervices in my power. It is not very uſual to gam a 
man's friendſhip, at the ſame time that one rains his fortune. 
This ſucceſs however you have had, and your advantage 
was ſo much more confiderable than mine in all reſpcQs, 
that I had not the power to defend myſelf againſt you in ei- 
ther of thoſe inſtances, but you won both my money and my 
heart at the ſame time. If I am ſo happy as to find a place 
in yours, I ſhall eſteem that acquiſition as an over-ballance 
to all my loſſes, and ſhall look upon myſelf as greatly a gain · 
er in the commerce that paſſed between us. Tho? your ac- , 
quaintance, indeed, has coſt me pretty dear, 1 do not by. 
any means think I have paid its full value, and I. would 
willingly part with the ſame ſum to meet with a man in Parie 
of as much merit as yourſelf, This being the literal truth, 
you may be well affured, fir, that I ſhall omit nothingin my 
ower to preſerve an honour I ſo highly eſteem; and that 
all not very eaſily give up a friend whom 1 purchaſed at 
ſo dear a price. I have accordingly performed every thing 
you deſired in the affair about which you wrote to me; as 
I ſhall obey you with the ſame punctuality in every other in + 
ſtance that you ſhall command me. For I am with all the 
aflection that I ought, 6; 


/ Sir, your, e. | | | 
VOLITURE 
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2 the Marchioneſs de Rambouillet. 


Madam, | 

IN CE I had the honour of ſeeing you, I have ſuffer's 

8 greater pains than I am able to expreſs. Still however, 
I did not forget to execute your commands; and in paſſing 
by Eſpernay I attended, as your proxy, the funeral of the | 
Marcichal Strozzi. His tomb appeared to me ſo magnif- 
cent, that in the condition I was in, and finding myfelf ready 
eonveycd thither, I had a moſt violent incſination to be bun- 
ed with him. But they made ſome difficulty of complying 
with my propoſal, as they found I had ftill ſome remaining 
warmth left in me. I reſolved therefore io have my body 
ranſported to Nancy; where at length, madam, it is arriv- 


have the honour of ſecuag you again. I ſhouſd indeed ex- 
cycdiagly Egret, that after baring cſcaped death by we 
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bands of the moſt amiable woman in the univerſe, and mif- 
ſed ſo many glorious occaſions of expiring at your feet ; I 
ſhould come here at laſt ro be buried three hundred leagues 
from your preſence, and have the mortificatios when I rife 
again, of Gading myſelf once more in Lorain, 
| lam, Madam, | 
Tour, Kc. 
 vorfrune. 


»# 


To Madam De la Chetardie, 


Madam, 


Cannot taſte of your bounty without expreſſing at the 
ſame time my gratitude, Youhave feaſted me theſe four 
I days in the moſt delicious" nianner, aud either theres 
no pleaſure in the palate, or your cheeſes afford a reliſh of 
the molt exquiſite kind. They are not merely an artful pre- 
ration of cream, they are the effect of a certain _ 
— hitherto unknown, they are I know not what kind of 
wonderful production, which witha moſt dekeious ſweetneſs, 
preſerve at the ſame time a molt pleaſing poignancy. Un- 
doubtedly, madam, you mult be tbe ſavourite of heaven, 
fince you are thus bleſſed with a land that flows with milk | 
and honey, It was in this manner, you know, that pro- 
dence regaled its choſen people; and ſuch were once the 
riches of the golden age. But methinks you ought to limit 
the luxury of your table to raritics of this kind, and not to 
look out for any other abundance, in 2 place which affords 
ſuch charming repaſts. You ought long ſince to have puri- 
fied your kitchen, and broke every inſttumeni of ſavage del» 
truction; for would it not be a ſhame to live by — 
murder, in the midſt of ſuch innocent proviſions? I am ſure 
at leaſt I can never eſteem them too much, nor ſufficiently 
thank you for your preſent. It is in vain you would perſuade 
methat it was the work of one of your dairy — ; fuck 
coarſe hands could never be concerned in fo curious a. pro» 


* 
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duction. Moſt certainly the nymphs of Vienns were engaged 
in the operation; and it is an original of their mak ing, which 
Jou have ſent me as a rarity. If this thought appears to you 
poerical, you mult remember that the ſubject is ſo too; and 
might with great propriety make part of an eclogue, oret- 
ter into the corner of a paſtoral. But I am by no means an 
adept in the art of rhyming 3 beſides, it is neceſſary I ſhould 
quit the language of fable, to zflure you in very true and 
very ſerious proſe, I ſo highly honour your virtue, that l 
ſhould always think I owed you much, tho' I had never re» 
Served any favour at your hands; and if you were not my 


|  beoclairels, I ſhould nevertheleſs be always, _ 
7 ons 1 Your, &c, | 
' BALZAC, 


— - o of — — = = — = _ 
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To the Mayer of Angouleme.. 


.; Ur," ie A | 
JF Perſuade myſelf that the requeſt which the bearer of 
cis will make to you on my behalf, will not be diſa- 
A. grecable. It concerns indeed the public intereſt as well 
as mine; ard know you are ſo punctual in the functions of 
your office, that to point out to you a grievance, is almoſt 
the ſame as to redreſs it. At the entrance of the Fauxboury 
Lomeau, there is a way of which one cannot complain in 
common terms. It would draw imprecations from a man 
that never uſed a ſtronger affirmative in all his life than yee 
verily; and raiſc the indignation even of the mildeſt father 
of the oratory, It was but the day before ycſterday, that 
I had like to have been loſt init, and was in imminent danger 
of being caſt away in a terrible Nough. Had it indeed been 
in the openſea, and in a ſhatter d veſſel, expoſed to the 
fury of the winds and waves, the accident would have been 
nothing — ; but to ſuffer ſuch a misfortune upon 


und, in a coach, uing the very lime of your · mayor · 
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„ would have been beyond all credit or conſolation. 


N three words of an order from you, would put this 
affair into a better ſituation, and oblige a whole county. 
Let me hope then that you will give occaſion to thoſe wi · 
out your diſtrict to join in applauſes with yourown citizens, 
ind not ſuffer your province, which you hve embelliſhed 
in ſo many other parts, to be disfigured in this by fo vile a 
blemiſh. But after the intereſt of the public has had its due 
weight with you, will you not allow me to have ſome ſhare 
in your conſideration, and be inclined to favour a perſon who 
js thought not to be ungrateſul for the good offices he re- 
ceives ? There are who will ſay even more, and aſſure you 
that you have an opportunity of exten ſing your reputation 
beyond the bounds of your 9 and of m king the re + 
membrance of your mayoralty laſt longer thao its annual pe- 
riod, I ſhall learn by the retura bf the bearer, if you thick 
my friends ſpeak the truth, and whether you have ſo high 
un opinion of the acknowledgment I ih dl mak< to you, as 


to comply with th: requeſt i h ire already tender'd; to which 
1 have only to add the aſſurance of my being, with great 


Gaceri 
1 «, 
your, &e. | 
'BALZAC. 


D eee IS ASSISI eee 


Mr. Pope t the Honourable Robert Digby. 


Dear Sir, | | 

TIF Have a great finclination to write to you, tho” I can» 
not by writing, any more than I could by words, 
expreſs what part I bear in your ſufferings. Nature and 
eſteem in you are joined to aggravate your affliction ; thelat- 


ter L have in a degree equal even to yours, and a tye of 


friendſhip approaches near to the tenderneſs of nature; yet, 
Gad knows, no man living is 1cis-fir to comfort you, as no 
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man is more deeply ſenſible than f ol the greatneſs of 
the loſs. That very virtug which ſecures: his preſent ſtate 
from all the ſorrows incident to ours, does but aggrandiſe 
our ſenſation: of. its being removed from our fight, from our 
affection, aad from our imitation ; for the friendſhip and ſo - 
eiety of good. men does not only make us happier, but u 
makes us better. Their death daes but compleat their feli- 

city before our own, who probably are not. yet arrired to 
chat degree of perfection which merits an immediate reward. 
That your dear brother and my dear friend was ſo, I tale 
bis very removal to be a proof; providence would certainly 
lend virtuous men ta a world that ſo much wants them, 23 
, as i juſtice io them it could ſpare them to us. May my 
ſoul. be with thoſe. who have meant well, and have ated 
well. to that meaning! and l. doubt not, if this prayer be 
granted, Iſhall be with him. Let ws $i ap his memory in 
the way he would beſt like, by recollecting what his beha | 
viour would have been in every incident of our lives to come, 
and doing in each. juſt as we think he. would have. done; ſo 
we ſhall have, him always before our eyes, and in our minds, 
and (what is more) in our lives and manners. I hope, when 
we ſhall meet him next, we ſhall be more of a piece with 


and conſequently not to be ever more ſeparated from him 1 


will add but one word that relates to what remains of your- 
ſelf and me, ſince ſo valued a part of us is. gone; it is to 
beg you to accept, as yours by inheritance, of the vacancy 
he has leftin a heart, which (while he could fill it with ſuch 
hopes, wiſhes ind affections for him, as ſuited à mortal crea- 
ture) was truly and warmly his; and ſhall (1 aſſure you in 
the ſincerity. of ſorrow for my ow loſs be faithfully at your 
ſervice, while I continue to love- his memory,; that is, while. 
1 continue to be myſelf. | 


00000009 


„ Dean Swift to Mrs. Moore. 


r ; 
x D Ho' I ſee j ou ſſe domer than is agreeable to my indlira- 
tions, yet you have no friend in the word that is more 
encerned for ar y thing that can affect your mind, your health, 


moral or religious 


Err . . 


on regards it only as a preparation for a better j which you 
taught to be certain that ſo innocent a perſon is now in wr 
ſeſſiom of; ſo that ſhe is an immenſe gainer, and you and her 


Ino no conſolation more eſſectual tor a reaſonable perſon, 


family, and the two others as p as can be e 
from their age; ſo that, according to the general diſpenſatiopa 


article of life. 


or your fortune: I have always had the higheſt eſteem for - 


your virtue, the greateſt value for your converſation, andthe 


xrueſt aſfection for your perſon : and thereſore cannot but 
heartily condole with you for the loſs of ſoamiable, and (What 
is more) ſo favourite a child. Theſe are the neceſſary con- 


ſequences of too ſtrong attachments, by which we are griev» 


ing ourſelves. with the death of thoſe we love, as we mult one 
day grieve thoſe who love us, with the death of ourſelves, 
For life is a tragedy, wherein we lit as ſpectators awhile, and 
then act our own part init. Self-love, as it is the motive to all 
our actions, ſo it is the ſole cauſe of our grief. The dear 
fon you: lament is by no means an object of pity, either in a 
enſe. Philoſophy always taught men to 
deſpiſe life, as a molt contemptible thing in itſelf, and religi- 


friends the only loſers. Now, under misfortunes of this kind, 


than to reflect rather upon what is left, than what is loſt. She 
was neither an only child, nor an only daughter. You have 
three children left, one of them of as age to be uſeful to his 


of God Almighty, you have ſmall reaſon to repine upon that 
And religion will tellyou, that the true way to 

2 them, is not to fix any of them too deep in your 

heart; which is a weakneſs that God ſeldom leaves long un- 


Puniſhed ; common obſervation ſhewing us, that ſuch favours 
ne children are either ſpoiled by their parents 1 n e or 
Joon taken out of the world; which laſt, is generally Ipeaking, 


Ihe lighter puniſhment of the two. 


God, in his wiſdom, hath been pleaſed to load our declin- 
ing years with many ſufferings, with diſeaſes and decays of 
nature, with the death of many friends, and the ingratifude of 
more; ſometimes. with the loſs or diminution of our fortunes, 

when our inſirmities need them; often with contempt from 

the world, and always with neglect from it; with the death 
af our molt hopeful or uſeful children; with a want of reh 
for all wordly enjoyments ; with a general diſſike of perfotis 
and things : and though all theſe are very natural of. 


increaſing years; yet they were intended, by the Author of 
our being, to wean us gradually from our fondneſs of life, 
the nearer we approach towards the end of it. And this is the 
uſe you are to make, in prudence as well as in conſcience, of 
all the afflictions you have hitherto undergone ; as well as of 
thoſe which, in the courſe of nature and providence, you have 
reaſon to expect. May God, who hath endowed you with ſo 
many virtues, and ſtrength of mind, and reliance upon his 
mercy, in proportion to your preſent ſufferings, as well as thoſe 
fo org fit to try you with through the remainder of 
Four lite. - 

I fear my preſent ill diſpoſition both of health and mind has 
made me but a forry comforter : however, it will ſhew that 
no circumſtance of life can put you out of my mind; and that 
Lam, with the trueſt reſpect, eſteem and- friendſhip, | 

| dear madam 


Pliny 4 Romanus Firmus. 


8 you are my n my ſchoolfellow, and the 


FA earlieſt companion of my youth: as there was the ſtriQ» 
elt friendſhip between my mother and uncle, and your father, 
2 happineſs-which Ialſo enjoyed as far as the great inequality 
of our ages would admit; can I fail (biaſſed as I am towards. 
your intereſt by ſo many ſtrong and weighty reaſons) to con- 
tribute all in my power to the advancement of your dignity ? 
The rank you bear in the province as a Decurio, is a proo 
that you are poſſeſſed at leaſt of a hundred thouſand Sefer · 
ces; but that we may alſo have the pleaſure of ſeeing you a 
Roman knight, give me leave to preſent you with three hun- 
dared thouſand, in order to make up the ſum requiſite to en- 
title you to that dignity. The long acquaintance we have had, 
leaves me no room to doubt you will ever be forgetful of this 
inſtance of my friendſhip. And I need not adviſe you (what if 
1 did not know your diſpoſition, I ſhould) to enjoy this honour 
wich the modelly that becomes one who received it from m 


- 
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for the dignity we poſſeſs by the good offices of a ſriend, is a 
Re Fe bende we have his judgment, as well 
u our own characters to maintain. and therefore to be guatd» 
ed with peculiar attention. Farewel. 
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: Pliny 2 Maximus. 


Think 1 may claim a right to aſk the ſame ſervices of you 
for my friends, as I would offer to yours if I were in your 
A. ſtation. Arrianas Maturius is a perſon of great eminenes 
- among the Altinatet. When I call him fo, it is not with reſ· 
ct to his fortunes (which however are very conſiderable ;)it 
is in view to the purity, the integrity, the prudence, and the 
+ pravity of his manners. His counſel ſteers me in my affairs, and 
is judgment directs me in my ſtudies ; for truth, honour and 
knowledge, are the ſhining qualities Which mark his character, 
- He loves me (and I cannot expreſs his affection in ſtronger 
terms) with a tenderneſs equal to yours, As he is a ſtranger 
ambition, he is contented with remaining in the , 2 
order, when he might eaſily have advanced himſelf into a 
higher rank, It behoves me however to take care his merit 
be rewarded with the honours it deſerves; and I would fain 
without his knowledge or expectation, and probably tao con- 
trary to his inclination, add to his dignity, The poſt I would 
obtain for him ſhould be ſomething very honorable, and yet 
attended with ao trouble. I beg — thing of that na- 
ture offers you would think of him; it will be an obligation,” 
which both he and 1 ſhall ever remember with the greatelt 
titude. For tho'he has no aſpiring wiſhes to ſatisfy, he will 

as ſenſible of the favour as it he Ae it in couſe- 
quence of his own deſires. Farewel, g 
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